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HOUSE OF TEIMUR) A. D. 1006 TO 1526. 


CHAPTER I. 

SLAVE KINGS. 

Kutb u din Exhale, 

Prom the death of Shahab u din, India became 
an independent kingdom ; and after the disturb- 
ance occasioned by the dissolution of his empire 
had subsided, it ceased to have any connection 
with the countnes beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb u din, the founder of this new 
monaichy, affoids a specimen of the history of the 
Tnrki slaves, who lose to sovereignty thioughout 
Asia, and who for a long time furnished a succes- 
sion of mleis to India. 

He was bi ought to Nishapur in his infancy, and 
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purchased by a wealthy pci son, who had him in- 
structed in Persian and Arabic. On his death, 
Kutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him 
to Shahab u din. He soon acquiied his master’s 
favour, and was in command of a body of horse, 
when, in some border waifare with the Khaiiz- 
mians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in 
which his gallantly had been conspicuous. Being 
aftenvaids recaptured, he was received with an 
increase of favour ; and by his subsequent good 
conduct stood so high in his soveieign’s estimation, 
that, after the defeat of the laja of Ajmir, he was 
left m chaige of all the new conquests. 

His mastei’s subsequent successes were greatly 
piomoted, as has been shown, by Kutb u din’s 
ability in his new station ; and in process of time 
the conduct of affans in Hindostan was almost 
entirely confided to his disci etion. A natmal 
manliness of character inherent m the Tuiks gaie 
to newly raised officers of that nation an estimation 
among the othei great men which seldom falls to 
the lot of the creatm es of pi inecs ; and Kutb u din, 
instead of being an object of jealousy, seems to 
have been geneially beloved for the fiankness and 
generosity of his disposition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, 
he strengthened himself by family connections with 
pei sons cucumstanced like himself. He married 
the daughter of Eldoz ; he gave his sister in mar- 
nage to Nasn u dm Kubacha; and he aftenvaids 
bestowed Ins daughter on Altamsh, anothei lising 
slave, who afteiwaids succeeded to Ins throne. 
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Nasir u din fiom the fiist acknowledged Ins su- chap 
penonty, and held Smd of him, under the supie- 1 
macy of Mahmud of Ghor ; but Eldoz, with whom 
ambition had moie force than family ties, affected 
to tieat India as if it weie still a dependency of 
Ghazni, set out with an aimy to enforce his claim, 
and almost immediately gamed possession of Lahoi. 

He was soon aftei duven out by Kutb u din, who 
followed up his success by the captuie of Ghazni, a » 1205, 

* n 1 . , A h 603 

Aftei being some time m possession, he was ex- 
pelled m Ins turn by Eldoz, and spent the lest of 
his life m the government of Ins own dominions, 
where he left a permanent reputation as a just and 
virtuous ruler. He had only been four years on a d 1210, 
the tin one, but his admmistiation had been known 
for the twenty yeais that he officiated as the lepie- 
sentative of Shahab u din. 

A' ram. 

A'lam, his son, succeeded him. He showed no 
capacity, and was dethioned within a twelvemonth 
by Ins biothei-m-law, Altamsh. 

Shams u din Altamsh. 

It is related of Altamsh, probably aftei Ins ele- a d 1211, 
vation, that he was of a noble family, but was sold, 
like Joseph, by Ins envious bi others. Sultan Shahab 
u din, unwilling to pay the price demanded for 
him, allowed Kutb u din as a favour to purchase 
him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed tlnough 
diffeient stations, and was goveinoi of Behar at the 

b 2 
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time of his levolt. He was invited to the thione 
by a paity ; but a numerous body of Tuiki chiefs 
weie opposed to him, and he did not gam posses- 
sion without a battle. 

Eldoz, m his assumed superiouty, gave him in- 
vestiture unasked , but being soon after driven out 
of Ghazni by the king of Khanzm, he made an 
attempt to establish himself in India. He pene- 
tiated to Tanesar, and had even made a party m 
Altamsh’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 
pusoner, and ended his days in confinement. 

Altamsh next maiched against his wife’s uncle, 
Nasir u din Kubacha, who had asserted his inde- 
pendence m Smd ; but, although he displayed great 
activity and peisonal gallantly, he did not succeed 
m establishing his sovereignty. * 

At this time it seemed far from impiobable that 
the Khanzmians would pursue their conquests into 
India, and Nasn u din had alieady been engaged 
with bodies of then troops which had approached 
the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event 
which changed the whole face of Asia. Chengiz 
Khan, originally a petty chief among the Moguls, 
having subdued the thiee nations of Tartaiy, and 
swelled his bands with their united hoides, burst on 
the Mahometan kingdoms with an aimy that never 
was equalled m numbers either befoie or since. 

Ferishta, in his History of Smd, vol. iv p makes only 
one expedition , in his General History, vol i p 208 ., he makes 
two, but in the second there is a confusion regarding the 
Khiljis which throws the whole into doubt 
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This muption of the Moguls was the greatest 
calamity that has fallen on mankind since the 
deluge. They had no leligion to teach, and no 
seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they offer an 
alternative of conveision 01 tnbute; then only ob- 
ject was to slaughtei and destioy, and the only 
ti ace they left was in the devastation of eveiy 
countiy which they visited. The stoim first fell 
on the Sultan of Khanzm, who had diawn it on 
himself by the muider of Chengiz’s ambassadois. 
His armies weie defeated, his cities demolished, 
his countiy laid waste, and a gieat pait of Ins sub- 
jects eithei massacied 01 1 educed to slaveiy. He 

himself died of a bioken heait, m an inaccessible 

\ 

retieat on an island in the Caspian, and his son 
and successor, Jelal u din, was dnven into the 
eastern extieinity of his dominions. 

This pi nice defended his countiy gallantly to 
the last. He gained a victoiy neai Candahar, and 
another still fuither to the east; but these suc- 
cesses did not even letard his lum. His last battle 
was on the Indus, vdieie, aftei displaying the most 
obstinate valoui, and witnessing the total destruc- 
tion of his a imy, he swam the liver with seven fol- 
lower amidst a showei of airows fiom his enemies, 
whom he left in admnation of his intrepidity.* 

In the couise of the night and next day he was 
joined by ISO of his soldieis; and, befoie many 
days weie passed, he had assembled 4000 hoise. 

* De Guignes, vol 111 . pp 58, 59. D’Herbelot. Ferishta, 
vol. iv p 4-15. 
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The Moguls tin calming; to cioss the Indus, he 
fled lowaids Delhi, and applied to A banish foi 
assistance, oi at least I'm an asylum. Altamsh sent 
a com Icons answei, but was too piudeut to draw 
on himself the icsentnient of the Moguls ; and 
Jelal ti din, left to his own icsoniees, joimed an 
alliance with the (JakK.us, diew togethei an aunv 
by means of plundei, and at length attached Xasu 
u din Kubacha, and foiced him to take it luge m 
Multan. Adei tins lie Kept no iikummos u ith any 
one: he iavaged tiie cotmtrv on the Indus; in- 
vailed and conqueied Sind, ami would, perlups, 
have maintained himself m the possession of if, d 
some hopes m Poisia had not induced him to pa-s 
into Kiiman. 

Finding the Mogul .unites \uthdi aun from Persia, 
he again cslablislied his powei in that countiv, op. 
posed them with vigom m a new invasion, ami was 
killed at last in Mesopotamia, ten \ ears adet itts 
passage of the Indus.* 

Dm mg lus abode m Sind, Fenshta i elate, that 
a Mogul aimyi came in pm suit of him, hud siegi 
to Multan, and, being icpelied In Xasu u din, 
continued then maicli to Sind, which .lelal u din 
had quitted. I lie} conducted themselv t\> with 
then usual baibauty ihioughont ; anil finding pro- 
visions seal cc in then camp bcfoie the} ilepaited, 
they put to death 10,000 Indian piisoneis, when 

i 

A D’llcrbelot, art “ GU.deddm " 

1 l'enshta sa}fi, under ChiUjhntai khan in jur-on, hut pro- 
babty a detachment 
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they would have been equally relieved by setting 
them fiee. 

After he was deliveied from this succession of 
enemies, Nasir u din was again invaded by Al- 
tamsli, who, this time, was more successful than 
befoie. Nasir u din was constiamed to retreat to 
Bakkar ; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue 
his course to Sind, he was di owned, with all lus 
family, in a sudden squall on the Indus, and the 
whole of the tenitory subject to him submitted to 
the victor. 

The countiy to the south of Tatta seems to have 
maintained its independence fiom the time of Mo- 
hammed Cfisim to that undei discussion. It may, 
perhaps, have acknowledged the supenonty of 
some of the intei mediate dynasties duung the in- 
terval, but the internal government was never out 
of the hands of the Sumeia Rajputs. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, 
Altamsh maiched against Bakhtiar Khilji, who 
looked on Behar and Bengal as his own conquest ; 
and, though he piofessed obedience to Kutb u din 
(to whose daughtei he was married), openly dis- 
claimed all dependence on his successor. Altamsh 
was successful m this undertaking ; he depuved 
Bakhtiar of Behar (the government of which he 
confened on his own son), and obliged him to hold 
Bengal under the crown of Delhi. Bakhtiar made 
a subsequent attempt to retneve his losses, was 
defeated by the pnnce who governed Behar, and 
lost Ins life in the conflict. 

b 4< 
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Altamsh was now occupied foi upwauls of six 
yeais m 1 educing the pait of Hindoslan which had 
lemamed independent. He began by taking Rm- 
tamboi, which, though so much in tlie line ol 
foimei conquests, had been piotected by its moun- 
tainous situation. lie next took Mandu, a town 
of gi eat extent and natmal stiengtli in Malvaj 
Gwalidi, whicli had lcvolted, was next lecovoied ; 
Bilsa was likewise taken ; and the occupation of 
the ancient capital Ujen, with tlie dcstiuclion ol 
its celebiated temple, completed the conquest of 
Mcilwa. 

All Hmdostan, except some insulated poitions, 
now acknowledged the government of Delhi , but 
the obedience of the difleient poitions was in dtf- 
feient degiees, fiom entue subjection to very nn- 
peifect dependence : and m this slate, with \auous 
fluctuations, it lemained till the end of the Mogul 
empne. In a succession of sliong icigns, the sub- 
ject countiy would gieatly exceed the icst,* and 
the pnnces who retained tlie internal government 
of then temtories would be quite submissive and 
obedient m geneial politics, but two 01 thiee 
weak luleis would again tlnow all into confusion ; 
new pnnces would stait up, and the old ones would 
become uniuly, till the next Mgoiotis monaich had 
almost to begin tlie conquest anew 

Aftei these victoues Altamsh letmned to Delhi, 
and died m Apnl, 1236, as he was about to set 
out on ajoumey to Multan. 

Dunng the couise of Ins leign he icceucd m- 
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vestiture fiom the calif of Bagdad ; the most autho- 
ritative recognition of a new government that could 
take place among Mussulmans. 

His vizir was a man of great eminence, and had 
been long in one of the highest employments under 
the calif. The author of the “ Jama ul Hikayat,” a 
veiy populai collection of historical anecdotes m 
Pei sian, lesided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab 
Mlnar, near Delhi, was completed m the reign of 
Altatnsh. It is m the foim of a minaret, with 
gallenes ; the shaft is fluted in a manner peculiar 
to itself, and ornamented with the lichest effect. 
It is 24*2 feet high, although injured by an eaith- 
quake ; and is still, I believe, the highest column 
in the woild. Neai it is an unfinished mosque, 
which for giandeui of design and elegance of exe- 
cution is equal to any thing in India. It is ascnbed 
m an mscnption to Shahab u din Ghon. 


RuJcn u din. 

At the death of Altamsh the contest with the 
Hindus was at an end , and the period which fol- 
lowed was occupied by a succession of plots, mu- 
tinies, and 1 evolutions, equally destitute of piesent 
mtei est and peimanent effects. 

Rukn u din, who succeeded his father, lavished 
his treasures on dancing-women, buffoons, and 
musicians, and left the government to his mothei ; 
and hei tyianny and ciuelty soon drove all lanks 
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book into rebellion. He was deposed after a leign of 
VI seven months, and his sister Rezia was raised to 
the tin one in his place. 

Sultana Rezia. 

A B i2sg, “ Rezia Begum,” says Feiishta, “ was endowed 
A H 634 with eveiy pnncely viitue, and those who scru- 
t U es, vir " tmise her actions most severely will find in her no 
fault but that she was a woman” * If not distin- 
guished foi literatuie, she read the Koian cor- 
xectly ; and such was hei talent foi business, that 
Altamsh, when absent on his southern campaigns, 
left her m chaige of his government m preference 
to his sons. Her conduct on the tin one did not 
disappoint the expectations entertained of her. Of 
two separate factions which had concurred m de- 
thi omng her bi other, one was opposed to the ele- 
vation of the Sultana. The vizii of the two last 
kings was at the head of the latter faction, and 
they were strong enough to appear befoie Delhi, 
and to defeat an army that was coming to its i elief. 
But the queen’s aits weie moie effectual than her 
arms. She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions 
among her enemies, that the whole confederacy 
dissolved, and left the individuals composing it at 
hei mercy. Some weie put to death, and others 
conciliated , and m a shoit time quiet was perfectly 
lestoied. 

The internal admimstiation of Rezia did not fall 
* Bnggs’s Feushta, vol. i p. 217. 
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short of her policy. She appeared daily on her chap 
throne in the usual habit of a Sultan ; gave audi- 1 
ence to all comers, reformed the abuses which had 
crept in under the last government, levised the 
laws, decided suits of impoitance, and evinced all 
the qualities of a just and able sovereign. But her and weak, 
talents and vntues weie insufficient to piotect her ness 
fiom the effects of a single weakness. It was 
shown in the extiaoidinary maiks of favour which 
she showeied on her Master of the Hoise ; who, 
to make her paitiahty moie degrading, was an 
Abyssinian slave. It does not appear that her 
fondness was criminal, since the gieatest breach of 
decoium alleged against her is her allowing the 
Abyssinian to lift hei on her horse. It was, how- 
evei, imprudent in the highest degiee; foi, by 
laising her favounte to the office of Amir al 
O'mra*, which gave him lank over all other cour- 
tieis, she at once disgusted hei nobility, and fur- 
nished them with a plausible ground for exciting a 
clamour against her. 

The hist who openly rebelled was a Turki Rebellion 
chief called Altuma. The queen immediately 
mai ched against his fort of Batmda , but her army 
mutinied, her favourite was lulled m a tumult, and 
she hei self, being made pnsonei, was consigned to 
Altuma, as the safest hands m which she could be 
placed*, while her brother Belli am was laised to 
the vacant throne. 

* Liteially “ Commandei of Commanders , ” that is, General 
in Chief. 
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book Rezia, when foice failed hei, had again lecouise 
VI to ait; and she so far gained ovei Altunia by the 
influence of love or of ambition, that he agieed to 
many hei, and to asseit hei rights against his 
foimei confedeiates. Aided by hei new consort, 
the queen assembled an aimy, and advanced to 

The Queen Delhi , and it was not till after two bloody battles 

defeated 7 1111 

and put to that she was made pnsonei along with hei hus- 
band, and both were put to death. Her leign 
lasted for thiee yeais and six months. 


Moizz u din Behrtim. 


a v 1239, 
a h 637 


Mogul 
irruption 
into the 
Panjab 


The new king endeavouied, by tieacheiy and 
assassination, to lid himself of the nobles who, for 
then own puiposes, had laised him to the throne. 
Befoie he had attained his end, his dominions weie 
invaded by a body of Moguls, who penetrated to 
Lahor ; and the assemblage of tioops which fol- 
fowed led to new plots and seditions, which ended 
in his impiisonment and death, after he had reigned 
two yeais and two months. 


Aid u din Masaud. 

a d 1241 , The ieign of the next Sultan, a son of Rukn u 

R 639 j/ « . 

dm, was a repetition or the same scenes, mci eased 
by the ciuelty and licentiousness of the king, until, 
at the end of little moie than two yeais, he was 
deposed and put to death. 

The only lemaikable events of his ieign were 


Mogul 

irruptions 
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two irruptions of the Moguls j the hist through chap. 
Tibet into Bengal, the only one recorded from that 
quarter during the period of authentic histoiy ? ^ 
and the other by a division of the army of Manku 
Khan into the north-western part of the kingdom. 

The hist of these invasions was defeated by the 
local officeis ; the second advanced no further than 
U'ch, on the joint rivers of the Panjab to the south 
of Multan. 

Nasir u din Mahmud. 

The twenty years’ reign of Nasir u din was full a » 1246, 
of disturbances foreign and domestic, though none 
sufficient to overturn the government. 

He was the giandson of Altamsh, had been im- 
prisoned immediately aftei that prince’s death, and, 
though he had been for some time released and 
entiusted with a government, he retained the re- 
ined and studious habits of his youth. He reposed 
with entue confidence on the conduct of his vizir, Gheids u 
whose name was Gheias u din Bulbun. This mi- bunihzfr 
mstei was a Tuiki slave of Altamsh, and had been 
honouied by that monaich with the hand of one 
of his daugliteis, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now fiom the Moguls, 
who weie m possession of all the countnes west of 
the Indus. To guaid against it, Bulbun formed 
the fiontier provinces into one gieat government, 
at the head of which he placed Ins 1 elation, Shir 
Khan, who, like himself, had been a slave. He 
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a n 1247, 
a u 646, 
to 

a n 1250, 
a ii 649 


Removal 
of Bulbun 


then advised the king to proceed m person to the 
Panjab. While in that province he severely chas- 
tised the Gakkais for their co-operation with the 
Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the jagir- 
dars who had long neglected their duty, to fur- 
nish their contingents with regulanty. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindu 
rajas, whom the weakness of the preceding leigns 
had tempted to levolt. In the hist campaign he 
restoied the loyal authouty m the country on both 
sides of the Jamna, from opposite Delhi to Cahnjer 
m Bundelcand, and m the three following yeais 
he settled the hilly countiy of Mewat, extending 
from near Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring 
temtoiy of Rintambor, and the more remote one 
of Chitoi. He aftei waids took the strong fort of 
Narwar m Buldelcand, i educed Chanden, and re- 
coveied all the revolted part of Malwa. In an 
mteival of these expeditions he quelled a rebellion 
of the goveinor of U'ch ; and, during the same 
period, Slur Khan, governor of the Panjab, not 
only kept the Moguls out of his province, but in- 
vaded their temtory and took possession of Ghazni. 

Duimg most of these operations the king ac- 
companied the aimy, and was the ostensible author 
of all its success. He neveitheless began to feel 
uneasy m the secondaiy place which he really 
occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Imad u dm, an artful courtiei, who had lisen by 

* Holders of land on nnhtaiy service. See Vol I p 141 
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the favour of the vizir, to remove that minister 
from ins post, and to confer it on his secret ac- 


cuser. 


All the vizir’s immediate adheients were soon 
after displaced; aud the misgovemment which fol- 
lowed created extensive discontents, and afforded 
a pretext to ten governors of piovmces, who pro- 
bably weie in league with Gheias, to unite their 
tioops, and address a remonstrance to the king, fol- 
lowed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, 
foi the dismission of the new minister. No men- 
tion was made of the displaced vizir, but the 
object of the confederacy was obvious; and, as 
resistance would have been hopeless, the king re- 
called Gheias u din, who thencefoith was the real 
head of the government. 

Imad u din now laised a rebellion, in which he 
involved a relation of the king’s ; and although he 
was himself soon taken and put to death, yet a 
confederacy had been foimed, mclu ding the Hindu 
laja of a place called Santur and the king’s go- 
vernor of Sind. This lebellion was not entirely 
quelled till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on 
the Panjab was lepelied, and an expedition was 
aftei wards undertaken agamst the revolted governor 
of Kauah Mdnikpm. A moie difficult task was 
to put down the inhabitants of Mewat. The vizir 
went agamst them, and it was not without gieat 

‘to he vanquished them 
battle, and ultimately reduced their countiy 
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a ii 651. 

Discon- 
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a d. 1255 , 
a ir 653 , 
to 

a » 1257, 
A. it. 655. 


A. d 125,1, 
a H 656. 
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seveiely punished even the model ate use of it 
aftei he had lefoimed. In cases of rebellion, 
not satisfied with chastising the leadeis, as had 
been usual, he extended capital punishment to the 
meanest of then vassals and letaineis. Stones 
aie told of his inflexible justice , but they consist 
m publicly whipping govemois of piovinces, and 
sometimes having them beaten to death m his pie- 
sence. 

Thisnauow-minded and selfish tyiant was laised, 
by cncumstances, to the appeal ance of a liberal 
and enlightened monaich. The honors of the 
Mogul invasion diove men of eminence fiom the 
countnes to which it extended ; and Bulbun’s 
being the only Mahometan government that was 
not subveited, Ins couit was filled with lllustnous 
exiles of that religion. He used to boast that no 
less than fifteen soveieign pnnces had been de- 
pendent on his hospitality : he gave the names of 
their teintones to the stieets which they inhabited, 
and his capital long pieseived those memonals of 
Rum, Ghor, Khanzm, Bagdad, and othei king- 
doms. 

The numbei of hteiaiy fugitives was natuially 
still moie considerable , and as the king’s eldest 
son, Pimce Mohammed, was a young man of the 
gieatest accomplishments, his palace was the lesoit 
of all the famous authors of that age. The chief, 
among many names well known in Peisian liteia- 
tuie, was the poet Amii Kliusiu , on the possession 
of whose society the pimce was congiatulated by 
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Sadi', who sent linn a copy of his woiks, and chap 
legietted that his extiemc old age pi evented his 1 
accepting an invitation to Delhi. Bulbun himself 
had a turn foi pomp and magnificence 5 so that 
his coui t was sun minded by an external splendour 
vlncli blinded stiangeis to its leal chaiacter. 

He was distuibed by Hindu mstii lections on the A n * 266 , 

J ah 6 65 

banks of the Jamna and Ganges, as well as m the 
mountains of Jud and Mewat. They weie cieated 
by banditti foi the sake of plundei : and lieie Ins 
exteimmating system, backed by the election of 
gainsons and otliei piudent piecautions, seems to 
have opeiated effectually. In Mewat he is said to 
have put 100,000 peisons to the swoid, but lie 
also cut down the foiest ovei a gieat extent of 
countiy; and, fiom that time, it affoided suppoit 
to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
1 obbei . 

His only sei ions lebelhon was m Bengal. The Realtor 
goveinoi, Togial, having made a successful expe- 
dition against Jajnagai beyond the livei Megnal, 
had lefused to send any poition of the booty to 
Delhi, and soon afiei assumed the title of king, a n 1279, 
He totally defeated the hist aimy sent against 
him, on which the king hanged the unsuccessful 

t 

* The celebrated moral poet, peihaps the bestauthoi Persia 
ever produced. 

f Now Tippeiah ( Hamilton's Ihndoslan, vol 1 p 178) 

Jajnagai has been taken for Jajpui in Cattack, winch nevei 
•was the head place of a distnct (See Mi Stirling, Asiatic 
Researches, vol xv p 274 

C *2 
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book geneial. Anothei aimy having been louted m spite 
VI of this seventy, lie at length moved in peison to 
put down the lebellion. He acted on this occasion 
with the vigom and ability m which he nevei was 
deficient : he set out without waiting till the end 
of the penodical lams, maiched stiaight to Sunar- 
gong (01 Sundeigong), then capital of the eastern 
distuct of Bengal, and stiuck such tenor into the 
lebel, that he evacuated the open countiy, and 
withdrew, with a stiong body of tioops, into the 
foiests. His letieat was discovered by one of the 
king’s chiefs, who came unexpectedly on the camp, 
and, though at the head of only foity men, took 
the despeiate lesolution of entenng it in open day. 
His small tioop advanced without atti acting ob- 
seivation till they leached Togial’s tent, when they 
lushed on with loud shouts. Togial and those 
aiound him fled with pi ecipitation, imagining the 
whole of the loyal aimy was upon them : the panic 
spiead to the tioops, the whole dispeised m con- 
fusion , and Togial himself was ovei taken and 
slam as he was endeavouring to swim his hoise 
ovei a nvei, on his flight towaids Jajnagar. 

Suppressed The king punished this lebellion with moie 
than his usual seventy, and was only pi evented 
going on with his executions aftei he had letuined 
to his capital, by the intei cession of the cazis, 
muftis, and othei learned and veneiable men. 


* It lias since been swept away by the Ganges (Buchanan, 
quoted by Hamilton, Hzndostan, vol i p. 187 ) 
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Not long after this he had the misfoitune to lose 
his eldest son , a calamity to his people no less than 
to himself. The pi Nice’s death was woitliy of the 
high charactei he had acquned. An aimy of 
Moguls belonging to Aighun Khan, then king of 
Peisia, had invaded the Panjab, and Punce Mo- 
hammed, who was govemoi of the piovmce, hast- 
ened tlnthei fiom the capital, wlieie he had gone 
to meet his father. He defeated the mvadeis, and 
had lecoveied all the countiy they had oveirun, 
when a fiesh aimy ai lived of chosen tioops undei 
a celebiated geneial named Teimui Khan. A 
sanguinaiy conflict took place, and the punce 
gamed a complete victoiy ; but was killed by a 
body of the enemy, who had kept togethei during 
the puisuit. Amii Khusru, the poet, his constant 
companion, was taken pusonei on the same oc- 
casion. 

This loss diew teais fiom the meanest soldiei in 
the aimy, and touched the heart even of Bulbun. 
That monaich had now leached his eightieth year, 
and was fast sinking under the affliction that had 
fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, 
Bakana Khan, to attend him on his death-bed. 
His son, finding him m less immediate dangei than 
he expected, letumed, without leave, to his pio- 
vmce of Bengal, and Bulbun was so much offended 
that he sent foi Kei Khusiu, the son of Punce 
Mohammed, and immediately declaiedhnn his heir. 
Soon aftei this act the king died. The mimstei s, 
desnous of aveitmg a civil wai, proclaimed Kei 
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Intrigues 
and power 
of the vizir 


Massacre 
of Mogul 
mercena- 
ries 


Kobad, the son of Bakana Khan, and restored 
Khusru to his fathei’s government of Multan. 

Both the losing claimants appealed to acquiesce 
m this auangement, and Kei Kobad mounted the 
thione without opposition. 

Kei Kobad . 

The new king, who was in his eighteenth yeai 
at Ins accession, gave way, without lestraint, to the 
pleasuies natuial to his age. He was encouiagecl 
in his vices by his vizh, Nizam u din, who entei- 
tained hopes of secui mg the ciown for himself. 
As Kei Khusiu stood immediately m the way of 
Ins design, he took advantage of some impiudence 
on his pait to lendei him an object of jealousy 
to the lung, and being thus secui e of impunity, 
he piociued his assassination. By similai aits he 
biought about the death oi disgiace of all the 
mimsteis who weie not his own cieatuies ; and, as 
his wife’s ascendancy was as gi eat m the haicm as 
his was m the couit, he held the king entuely cut 
off fiom all knowledge but what he thought piopei 
to impait. 

Many Mogul adventuieis had, at this time, 
taken seivice at Delhi : it was an object to Nizam 
u dm to alienate these useful auxiliaiies fiom the 
king, and he worked on that piince’s feais by 
pietending a conespondence between them and 
their hostile countiymen, until he induced him to 
invite then chiefs to a banquet, and put them 
tieacheiously to death. 
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Be foie his schemes were matured, he was in- 
tenupted by the approach of the king’s father, 
Bakana Khan, who, healing of the state of affairs, 
maiched with an aimy to look after the interests 
of his family. The vizii easily pi evaded on the 
king to move out to oppose him ; but, when the 
ainues drew near, Bakaira Khan appealed so 
stiongly to Ins son’s affections that the minister 
could no longei pi event an intei view. He en- 
deavouied to frustiate the effects of it by imposing 
many humiliating ceremonies on Bakana Khan, to 
all which that piince submitted; until, aftei i e- 
peated obeisances, he found the king lemammg un- 
moved on Ins tlnone ; when, shocked by this un- 
natuial beliavioui, he buist into teais. This sight 
ovei powered all the king’s resolutions : he leaped 
fiom his tlnone, and lan to thiow himself at his 
father’s feet ; and, the fathei hastening to prevent 
him, he fell on his neck, and they lemained for 
some minutes weeping m each othei’s aims, while 
the whole court was almost as much affected as 
themselves. When the first tianspoit was over, 
Kei Kobad seated his fathei on the tlnone, and 
showed him every maik of love and leveience. 
All thoughts of wai weie now at an end , but, 
aftei lepeated mteiviews, Bakaira Khan found 
that the vizii’s vigilance, and his powei over the 
enfeebled mind of the king, lenderedit impossible 
to subveit Ins authonty by peaceful means ; and, 
being unwilling, or unable, to lesoit to foice, he 
returned to Bengal, and left Ins son to Ins fate. 

c 4 
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a d 1288, 
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Kei Kobad plunged anew into all soi is of de- 
baucheiy ; and to such excess, that, at that eaily 
age, he entuely bioke his constitution and bi ought 
on an attack of palsy. Being now duven on le- 
flection, he peiceived all the dangeis of Ins situ- 
ation-, and, unable to lid himself of his ministei by 
honouiable means, he had lecouise to the lessons 
with which he had been made familial, and suc- 
ceeded, befoielong, m taking him off by poison. 

The lemoval of this piedominatmg influence 
seived only to let loose a nitmbei of othei enemies, 
all eagei to seize on the powei which the king 
was unable himself to letam. 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the couit 
had been destioyed by the policy of Bulbun, and 
the contest was now between the pnncipal militaiy 
leaders ; and, as the native Indians weie not yet 
of sufficient impoitance to foim a paity, the only 
competitois weie the Taitai chiefs and those of the 
old kingdom of Ghazni oi Glioi. The Klnljis 
seem, fiom the ability of then chief, oi some ad- 
vantage of then own, to have been at the head of 
the lattei class : they pi evaded ovci the Taitais, 
and Jelal u din Khilji was laised to the tin one, 
aftei the way had been opened foi him by the as- 
sassination of Kei Kobad. * 


* Feushta calls the competitois of the Klnljis, Moguls , but 
it is impossible to believe in the ascendancy of that tribe, any 
more than in the disappeai ancc of the Turks, at so eaily a 
penod The pietendei set up by the Tartars was, moieo\ei, 
the son of Kei Kobad, a natural object of choice to them foi 
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his Tuiki descent, but of aveision to tlie Moguls foi Ins fatliei’s 
massacre of then chiefs 

The succession of kings of Delhi which commenced with 
Kutb u din, is by some consideied as a continuation of the line 
of Ghoi , but most onental wnteis include those princes along 
with E'ldoz, and one oi two otheis, in a dynasty to which they 
give the name of “ the slaves of the Sultans of Ghor ” 
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Mild go- 
vernment 
of Jela.1 u 
din 


Jelal u din was seventy yeais of age when he 
came to the government. 

He affected extreme legiet at having his high 
office foiced on him, and piofessed the utmost le- 
spect and attachment foi the memoiy of Gheias u 
din. He ovei -acted humility so fai as to lefuse to 
enter the loyal palace on hoiseback, and to stand 
at his usual station in the couit instead of occupy- 
ing the thi one. But he kept the infant son of the 
late king m custody, and put him to death as soon 
as he felt strong enough foi such a measuie. 

If this last atiocity be imputed to him on false 
giounds, which is not nnpiobable, we should be 
inclined to acquit him of hypocusy m all his foi- 
mer professions , for, dining the lest of Ins reign, 
his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was earned even to a fault , and he continued to 


-*■ For the origin of the Klnljis, see Yol. I p 528. Though 
Turks by descent, they had been so long settled among the 
Afghans that they had almost become identified with that 
people but they probably mixed moie with othei nations, or 
at least with then Tuiki bietlnen, and would be more civilised 
than the generality of Afghan mountaineeis. 
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letam the simplicity of his manneis, and to asso- 
ciate with his old fnends on the same footing of 
familiarity that he did when a pnvate man. He 
had fiequent paities of those fnends, together with 
men eminent foi wit 01 hteiatuie; and, on those 
occasions, he earned conviviality beyond the limits 
of the Mahometan law, though nevei beyond those 
of sobiiety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. 
Malik Jaju, a nephew of Gbeias u din, lebelled 
against him in his government of Kan ah, and was 
joined by all the adheients of the house of Bul- 
bun. They wei e soon stiong enough to maich to 
Delhi, but weie defeated by the king’s second son, 
Aikalli Khan ; and all the chiefs, including Malik 
Jaju, weie made pnsoneis. 

The king immediately leleased them all, and 
sent Malik Jaju to Multan, wlieie he allowed him 
a libeial establishment foi the lest of his days. He 
soon aftei showed equal magnanimity towaids a 
body of chiefs of his own tube, who weie detected 
m a plot against Ins life. Unfoitunately he did 
not confine his lenity to peisonal injuiies, but al- 
lowed so geneial an impunity to offendeis, that the 
whole fiame of the government became lelaxed; 
goveinois withheld then tnbute, neglected their 
duty, and abused then powei ; the roads and high- 
ways weie infested by lobbeis, and bands of plun- 
deieis and insuigents mtenupted the communi- 
cation between diffeient paits of the kingdom. 

He maiched, himself, into Malwa, to quell an 
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msui lection of a moie geneial character. He was 
successful m the main; yet, fiom his aveision to 
shed blood, combined with the feebleness of age, 
he hesitated to attack the pimcipal foi tresses of the 
lebels, and left his suppression of the levolt incom- 
plete. He showed moie vigour soon after, on an 
invasion of the Panjab by a numeious host of 
Moguls, whom he engaged m peison, and totally 
defeated. 

With chai actenstic model ation, he gi anted 
peace to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the 
wieck of then army to letue unmolested. Thiee 
thousand Moguls on this occasion joined his stand- 
aid, and soon aftei embiaced the Mahometan le- 
ligion. A place m the subuibs of Delhi, still called 
Moghulpuia, was assigned for their residence. 

In the next yeai he made anothei maich to 
Malwa, which was as inconclusive as the hist. His 
own weakness, however, began, at this time, to be 
made up foi by the eneigy of his nephew, Ala 
u dm, governor of Kanah, a man of vigoui and 
ability, quite exempt from all the sciuples which 
sometimes obstiucted his uncle’s success. Having 
obtained pei mission to act against the insurgents 
m Bundelcand and the east of Malwa, he not only 
lestiamed then tuibulence, but took seveial foils 
which had befoie been left to dependent punces, 
and gamed such a booty as enabled him to make 
considerable additions to his aimy. The king le- 
ceived the intelligence of his success with gieat 
satisfaction , and, although his favounte wife en- 
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deavoured to put him on his guaid against the am- chap 
bition of Ala u din, he gave him the government _ 11 

of Oud, m addition to that which he hefoie pos- 
sessed, and allowed him to assemble an army, and 
to entertain many of the old adheients of the Bul- 
bun family. 

Ala u din’s fiist employment of his foice justified Aid u din’s 

i* p i -t i invasion 

Ins uncles confidence, and opened a new rnia in 0 n\m 
the history of India. He lesolved to attempt the 
hitheito untiied adventuie of an invasion of the A 11 693 
Deckan ; and, setting out with 8000 chosen hoi se 
fiom Kail ah, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the space between that place 
andBeiar; threw the punces, whose countiy he 
was approaching, off then guard, by pretending to 
have left his uncle in disgust; and, having thus 
reached to E'hchpur, he turned to the west, and 
proceeded, by lapid matches, to Deoghi, the main 
object of his expedition. Deogin (now Doulata- 
bad) was the capital of Ramdeo, a prince of so 
gieat powei that the Mahometans look on him as 
king of the Deckan, and who, m fact, was laja of 
Mahai ashtia, oi the countiy of the Maiattas. 

-- It was probably owing to the natuial indolence 
of the Rajputs, and their deeming it dishonouiable 
to attack each otliei without warning, that the 
Mussulman in vadeis so often found them unpie- 
paied foi defence. Then example seems to have 
infected the otliei Hindu chiefs, foi, on this occa- 
sion, the laja was m all the secunty of piofound 
peace. He had no tioops about him , and his wife 
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and son had gone out of the city to aneigliboming 
temple. In the consternation winch ensued, Ihim- 
deo picsei ved picsencc of mind sufficient to as- 
semble a body of 3000 oi 4000 citizens and do- 
mestics. With these lie made head against the 
enemy, and afloi ded some little time foi defensive 
anangements. He was obliged to give way befoic 
long, and letncd into the stiong lull foit close to 
the city, into winch some piovisions had hastily 
been tin own. The town was taken without ie- 
sistancc, and was given up to pillage. The mei- 
chants vveie toi tmed to make them disclose the 
tieasmes (the hist instance mentioned in Mussul- 
man histoiy of this species of baibauh), and 
foity elephants, with some thousand lioiscs of the 
laja’s, fell into the hands of the enemy. Mean- 
while, the foit was invested ; and A hi ti din, having 
given out that his nimy was onh the advanced 
guaicl of the king’s, the amval of which would 
speedily lender all opposition unavailing, the i.ija 
became impatient to come to lei ms, and had ac- 
tually concluded a ticaty v eiy favotuahle to the 
invadeis, when Ins son, who had escaped being 
shut up with his fathei, ictnincd at the head of an 
ai my suddenly assembled, but fin exceeding that 
of the Mussulmans in numbeis. Ti listing to this 
supeiionty, he disiegatdcd the lemonstianees of 
Tis fathei, and attacked Ala u dm. The icsult 
would have gone haul with the invadci, if a small 
body of ti oops which he had left to obseive the 
gamson had not oppoi timely fallen on the enemy. 
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and, being taken for the expected main aimy undei 
the king, cieated a confusion which could not be 
letneved. After this victoiy, Ala u din raised his 
demands , and, as the laja expected reinforce- 
ments fiom Ins allies, the affan might have been 
piolonged moie than was safe foi Ala u din, had 
not the gamson unexpectedly discovered thatj in 
the huny of victualling the foit, sacks of salt had 
been taken by mistake instead of sacks of gram, 
and consequently that then piovisions weie alieady 
neaily exhausted. This chscoveiy made the raja 
moie compliant : he agieed to an immense pay- 
ment m money and jewels, besides the cession of 
Elichpui and its dependencies , after which Ala u 
din drew off th lough Candesh into Malwa. 

Ala u din’s maich to Deogui was about 700 
miles, gieatpaitof it through the mountains and 
foiests of the Vindya lange, which so completely 
separates Hmdostan fiom the Deckan. The nar- 
iow and mtiicate paths, the want of supplies, and 
the danger of exposure to the allows of the moun- 
taineers, made the passage difficult for a small foice, 
and impossible foi a laige one , while the entry 
into so gieat and populous a countiy as the Deckan, 
with no moie than 8000 men, seemed an act of 
lashness lathei than coui age. 

To have sui mounted these dangeis, and obviated, 
by exploring a new route, the increased difficulty 
of letuming by the same, give a high impiession 
of the mihtaiy talents of Ala u din. The pietext 
he used on his advance, that he was on his way 
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to entei the seivice of the Hindu laja of Raja- 
mandu, shows how much leligious distinctions 
weie weakened since the settlement of the Ma- 
hometans in India. 

This expedition had been undei taken without 
leave ; and, as all communication had been cut off 
while it continued, Jelal u din lemamed m sus- 
pense and anxiety, both as to the fate and the de- 
signs of his nephew , and when he heaid that he 
was on Ins letum, loaded with tieasuies and coveied 
with gloiy, he felt nothing but delight at the in- 
telligence. The moie sagacious of his adviseis 
took a diffeient view of the mattei ; and, seeing 
fiesh pi oofs of the danng spmt of Ala u din, as 
well as of the lesources at his disposal, they ad- 
vised the king to adopt such measuies of piecaution 
as, without showing distrust, should pi event his 
assembling another aimy when the piesent should 
have dispeised to lay up then spoils. The geneious 
tempei of the king led him to disiegaid all these 
admonitions, and laid him open to the insidious 
designs of Ala u din, who now affected alaim fiom 
the cabals of Ins enemies, and fear of the king’s 
displeasuie foi his unauthorised expedition. He 
sent his biothei, Alaf Khan, as ciafty an mtnguei 
as himself, and lemaikable for his insinuating ad- 
diess, to depiecate Ins uncle’s lesentment, and in- 
duce him to meet Ala u dm in such a mannei as, 
under pietence of affoidmg secuuty to Ins nephew, 
should, in fact, leave none to himself By degi ees, 
he was peisuaded to move with his aimy towaids 
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Kail ah , then to advance with a small escoit, and 
at last to ci oss the Ganges almost alone. Ala u 
din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man 
was patting him on the cheek, and lepioaclnng 
linn with having disti usted an uncle who had 
biought linn up from Ins infancy and "loved him 
bettei than Ins own sons, when Ala u dm made a 
signal to assassins posted foi the puipose, who 
lushed foiwaid and stabbed the king to the heait. 
His head was stuck on a speai and earned aloft 
tlnough the camp and city. Fenshta shows a 
natuial pleasuie m 1 elating the calamities which 
pui sued the suboidinate actois m this hoi rid tra- 
gedy to theii giaves: but that letnbution affoids 
little satisfaction while we continue to witness the 
unmteiiupted piospenty of the pamcide in whom 
the whole of tins detestable act of peifidy had its 
use. 

As Jelal u din had leigned upwaids of seven 
yeais, he must have been moie than seventy-seven 
when he was killed. 

Asmgulai incident occuned m this leign, which 
shows the cieduhty of the Asiatics even at a peiiod 
not lemaikable for supeistition. A dervise named 
Sidi Moula, a native of Persia, who had tiavelled 
tlnough many countnes, and was acquainted with 
most men of eminence in his day, ai lived at Delhi, 
and instituted a school and an almshouse, where 
tiavellers, leligious mendicants, and peisons of all 
descnptions weie enteitained at Ins expense. He 
lived on nee alone, and had neithei wife nor slaves 
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book of eithei sex , yet bis expenses weie such as woutd 
vi have exceeded the means of the wealthiest noble- 
man. Besides his piofuse dispensation of chanty, 
he entei tamed the gieat men with splendoui at Ins 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two 
01 thi ee thousand pieces of gold to iclieve noble 
families m distiess. Although he held some pe- 
culiai opinions, and among otheis nevei attended 
public woislnp, yet his piety lemamed unques- 
tioned , and even among the suspicions to which 
his conduct gave bnth, the ciy of heiesy was nevei 
laised against him. The hist suimise legal ding 
hnn was that he possessed the philosophers stone ; 
the next took a moie dangeious foim, and lepie- 
sented him as aiming at the ciown , and this at 
last appealed m the definite shape of an accusation 
that lie had piepaied assassins to make away with 
the king, and had 10,000 of Ins votanes leady to 
piofit by the confusion. The mystenous natuie 
of the danger seems to have fnghtened tlie king 
out of his natuial modeiation. On tlie accusation 
of an alleged accomplice he appi eh ended Sidi 
Moula, and his most considei able associate ; and, 
being unable to convict them on the evidence of 
one suspected witness, he oideied a large file to 
be made on a plain before the town, to allow them 
to piove then innocence by an oideal which they 
piobably had appealed to. When the time came, 
the mmisteis laised their voices against the pio- 
ceedmg as equally opposed to Mahometan law and 
to natuial leason j and the king, giving way to 
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then remonstiances, oideied the accused peisons to chap 
be kept m confinement. As they were leading them 
away to puson, some Calendeis (a soit of leligious 
mendicants), countenanced, if not instigated, by 
the king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death 
m the loyal piesence. With his last bieath he 
pi otested Ins innocence, and denounced the curse 
that impended ovei his oppiessor. Jelal u din was 
gieatly tioubled at the moment : a daik whulwmd 
which happened just then to arise mci eased the 
general honoi , and the death of the king’s eldest 
son, which took place soon after, togethei with a 
failuie-of the lams and a famine which followed, as 
well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate family fiom 
the tin one, weie ascnbed to the Divine vengeance 
foi this act of impiety and injustice. 

Ala u din. 

When the accounts of the late king’s death A D 1295j 
leached Delhi, his widow made a feeble attempt to 
set up her own son, an infant, in his place • on the 
appioach of Ala u din she fled to Multan, where 
the only othei suivivmg son of Jelal u din was go- 
vernor, but the whole family weie inveigled fiom 
this asylum by means of a fallacious piomise, when 
the two pnnces weie put to death and the queen 
impiisoned. 

Ala u dm studiously endeavouied to lecover the 
goodwill of his people, by lus just exeicise of the 
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powei lie had obtained by so many atiocities. lie 
was libei al m bestowing wealth and honouis, and 
was piofuse m gifts as well as m shows and magni- 
ficence i but as in the midst of his couise of con- 
ciliation he could not lefiain fiom acts of lapacity, 
and nevei lepiessed h is aibitraiy tempei, he was 
only paitially successful in his attempts to gam 
populanty; and, although his icign was long and 
glonous, he was always distmbed by conspnacies 
and lebellions, and disquieted by suspicions even 
of his own family and of those most ti usted by 
him. 

Iiis fiist gieat undei talcing was an expedition to 
Guzei at. Shahcib u din’s gamson had long been 
withdiawn, and the laja had lecoveied Ins inde- 
pendence. The piesent conquest was final. Alif 
IChan, the king’s biothei, and his vizii, Niisiat 
Khan, who weie at the head of the aimy, almost 
immediately took possession of the piovince, the 
laja flying to Baglana, the neaiest pait of the 
Deckan. 

A haish attempt to compel the tioops to give 
up then plundei, while on then letuin towauls 
Delhi, bi ought on a dangeious mutiny, in which 
the vizh’s hi other and the king’s nephew lost theii 
lives. It was at last quelled, and many of the 
mutineeis weie killed; the suivivois took lefuge 
with the laja of Rintamboi. Then families, in- 
cluding the women and childien, eie massacred 
by the king’s oidei. The fugitives themselves, 
who appear to have been Mogul conveits (always 
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tlie chief actois m scenes of tuibulence in tliose 
days), weie put to death when Rintamboi was 
taken.* 

Dunng the pieceding year an inclusion of the 
Moguls into the Panjab had been lepulsed with 
loss , and anothei, equally unsuccessful, took place 
about this time. It was followed up by a moie 
seiious invasion, appaiently designed foi conquest 
as well as p] undent The commandei was Kutlugh 

* The empcior Babei, who, though a Tuik, was himself tle- 
scended by the mother’s side from Mogul ancestois, gives the 
following account of the Moguls in Ins seivice “ The horde 
of Moguls have umfoi mly been the authois of every kind of 
mischief and devastation down to the present time they have 
five times rebelled against me ” (Ershnes Bcibci , p 69) 
f At least eleven of these invasions ate mentioned Ity 
Fenshta, not one ot which is noticed by De Guignes, D’Hei- 
belot, 01 Price, m then accounts of the Mogul tiansactions , 
and although tlieie is a long list in D’Ohson (vol iv p 559), 
yet they are all gi\en on the authority of Fenshta 

It is not improbable that the cruel lavages by which they 
weie marked ma} r have led the Indian historians to overrate 
the impoitance of the oidinary incursions, but, in some in- 
stances, especially in the piesent one, the silence of the Euio- 
pean wnteis may peiliaps be ascribed to the imperfect inform- 
ation they possess lespecting Mogul afians m the east of Persia 
and in Ttansoxiana 

The commander of the last expedition is called Choldi Khan 
by Fenshta, and Touldai Khan was one of the officeis of 
Ghd?an KMn, then king of Peisia (Puce, vol n p 605) 

The most conspicuous geneial of the same monaich was 
Kutlugh Shall, who was at Herat in this yeai, a n 1297 
(Price, vol n p 616, and De Guignes, vol. m p 270), and, 
might possibly have led an expedition to India, though circum- 
stances make it improbable Opposed to this coincidence of 
names, which would lead us to suppose these invasions to have 
been made by the Moguls of Peisia, is the positive asseition ol 
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this moment, Soliman appioached him with some 
of the newly conveited Moguls , and befoie lie 
had any suspicion of their pui pose, they dischaigcd 
their ai rows at him with sucli effect that he fell 
senseless on the giound. Soliman, conceiving that 
Ins object was accomplished, galloppcd dnectly to 
the camp, announced the king’s dcatli and Jus own 
accession, and dnected himself to be foimally pio- 
clanned. While he was seated on Ins tin one, and 
leceivmg the homage of the gieat officeis, Ala u din 
came giadually to himself, and, aftei Ins wounds 
weie bound up, detei mined to pioceed to join Ins 
biothei at Jluiyin He was dissuaded fiom this 
by one of his officeis, who advised him not to give 
Ins nephew time to establish his authonly, but to 
show himself to the aimy, whose fidelity he had no 
leason to distiust. Ala u din saw the wisdom of 
Ins advice, and mounting his hoise, wounded as he 
was, he pioceeded towaids the camp. He met 
some foi aging paities on Ins way, by which Ins 
letinue was mci eased to about 500 hoise. With 
this escoit, he piesented himself on an eminence, 
m full view of the camp, and displayed the white 
umbiella, which was then the sign of soveicignty. 
He was no soonei peiccived than the whole aimy 
flocked to join him, and the usuipei, finding him- 
self left almost alone, mounted Ins hoise, and sought 
foi safety m a piecipitate flight. He was ovei- 
taken, and his head bi ought to the king, who put 
the othei conspnatois to death. 

The king then pioceeded to join Ins bi othei, 
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and soon aftei resumed the siege of Rmtambor. 
But Ins utmost effoits weie insufficient to take the 
place , and, befoie long, he received intelligence of 
the revolt of two of his otliei nephews, at Badayun. 
He did not think it necessaiy to move himself on 
this occasion : he sappiessed the lebelhon by means 
of his officeis , and when his nephews weie sent to 
him, he fiist put out then eyes, and aftei waids 
oideied them to be beheaded. 

The ill success of these lebelhons did not pie- 
vent the occunence of anothei of a still moie ex- 
tiaoidmary chaiacter. Haji Moula, a young slave 
of one of the puncipal families m Delhi, took ad- 
vantage of some discontent against the chief ma- 
gistiate of police to collect a mob and put him to 
death, undei pietence of an oidei fiom the king; 
and having thus got a body of mfunated followeis, 
he pioceeded to take possession of the city, to 
lelease the pusoneis, distnbute the loyal aims and 
tieasuies among his adheients, and to set up a 
pi nice of the loyal family foi king The decided 
conduct of a local officei pi evented the ill effects 
of this explosion. He contuved to mtioduce a 
body of tioops into the capital, killed Haji Moula, 
dispensed his labble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s older; 
and, amongst otheis, the whole family of Haji 
Moula’s foimei mastei. Men, women, and chd- 
dien weie slaughtered, without a chaige against 
them. 

At length, Rmtamboi fell aftei a siege of moie 
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than a yeai. The icija, with Ins family, and the 
ganison, weie put to the swoid. 

In the yeai 1303, Ala u din went, in peison, 
against Chitoi , a celebiated hill foit m Mewai, and 
the pnncipal seat of the Rajput tube of Sesodia. 
He took the foit, made the laja piisonei, and left 
the eldest of his own sons as govemoi. Next yeai 
the laja escaped, and made himself so foimidable, 
that Ala u din found it piudent to make ovei the 
foit to anothei Rajput prince, named Maldeo, 
who, by Fenshta’s account, was a nephew of the 
laja, but who is lepiesented by the Rajputs as a 
peison of anothei family. Maldeo lemamed tn- 
butai} 7 to Delhi until neai the end of Ala u din’s 
leign, when he was expelled by Hamii, a son of 
the foimei iajaA 

Ala u din was lecalled fiom these conquests by a 
new Mogul invasion and anothei attack on Delhi. 
His foice was so much weakened by detachments, 
that when he amved at the capital lie was unable 
to meet the enemy m the field, and obliged to in- 
ti ench Ins camp. 

The Moguls, who, piobably, weie not prepaied 
foi pi otracted opeiations, withdiew without a bat- 
tle, and then letieat was ascnbed, by the piety of 
the age, to a panic sent among them on the piayei 
of Nizam u din Oulia, a celebiated saint then alive. 

In the next two } r eais theie weie thiee Mogul 


* The descendant of this family is now lana of Ouchpui, the 
chief of the Rajput punces 
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inioads, one of winch penetiated, by the noith of 
the Panjab, into Rohilcand. 

On all those occasions the pnsoneis weie sent 
to Delhi, wheie the chiefs weie tiampled to death 
by elephants, and the men butchei ed m cold blood. v 

These weie the last Mogul invasions foi many 
yeais. 

Though Ala u din’s continual occupation since 
his accession had, m some measuie, withdiawn his 
attention fioin the Deckan, he had not foigotten 
the scene of his eaily exploits. At the time of his 
own expedition to Chitoi (a. d. 1303, a. h. 703), 
he sent an aimy tlnough Bengal, to attack Wai- 
angol, the capital of Tehngana, situated to the 
south of the livei Godaveu, and he now pie- 
paied a gieat foice, foi the pm pose of 1 educing 
the laja of Deogin, who had, of late, withheld Ins 
tribute. Malik Cafui, who commanded this aimy, 
was a eunuch, and had been the slave of a mei- 
chant at Cambay, fiom whom he was taken, by 
foice, duiing the conquest of Guzeiat. Having 
come into the king’s possession, he so completely 
won his mastei’s affections that he lose to the 
highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust 
among the nobles by his lapid piomotion fiom 
so base an ongin. He now pioceeded thiough 
Malwa, and by Sultanpui m Candesh, to Deogin. 
Before he commenced the siege, he oven an the 
gieatei paitof the Maiatta countiy , and so im- 
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piessed Ram Deo with the impossibility of lesist- 
ance, that he came out of his foi li ess, and agieed 
to accompany Cafui to Delhi. He was theie le- 
ceived with favoui, letuined loaded with honouis, 
and fiom that time fonvaid lemained faithful to 
the Mussulmans. A cncumstance occun ed dining 
this expedition which deseives to be mentioned. 
Alp Khan, goveinoi of Guzei at, (who must be 
distinguished fiom .A'lif Khan, the king’s biothei,) 
had been dnected to maich to Deogin, to co- 
opeiate with Cafui. His load lay thiough Bag- 
lana, wheie the fugitive iaja of Guzeiat had taken 
lefuge, as has been i elated. This laja’s wife, 
Caula Devi, had been taken pnsonei dm mg Ins 
flight; and having been earned to Ala u din’s 
haiem, had gamed a gieat sliaie of his favoui by 
hei beauty and talents. On healing of the in- 
tended maich of these foices, she entieated that 
means might be taken to lecovei hei daughtei by 
the iaja, who still lemained with the exiled pi nice. 
Alp Khan was enjoined to attend to this object, 
and endeavouied, by the offei of faiouiable lei ms, 
to pievail on the iaja to give up Ins daughtei. 
The raja 1 ejected his ovei tuies, and Alp Khan 
matched against him. The pnncess, whose name 
was Dewal Devi, had long been sued foi by the 
son of Ram Deo, the iaja of Deogin , but hei 
fathei, considenng a Maiatta, howevei high m 
station, as an unwoithy match foi the daughtei of 
a Rajput, had 1 ejected all his offei s In the pie- 
sent extiemity, howevei, lie gave a leluctant con- 
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sent, and the pun cess was sent off, with an escoit, 
to Deogiii. Immediately after her depaituie, Alp 
Khan succeeded in defeating and dispensing the 
laja’s aimy. His victoiy affoided him little satis- 
faction, when he found that the pnncess had 
escaped him , and knowing the influence of Caula 
Devi, and the impetuous temper of the king, lie 
gave up his whole attention to the means of ac- 
complishing an object which they had both so 
much at lieait. His utmost eifoits weie not at- 
tended with success, and he had amved within a 
maich of Deogiu without heaung any tidings of 
the pnncess, when a paity who had gone fiom his 
camp to see the caves of Elloia happened, by meie 
chance, to fall m with her escoit, and being under 
the necessity of fighting in self-defence, they dis- 
persed the escoit, and captuied the princess, befoie 
they weie awaie of the impoitance of their acqui- 
sition. Alp Khan, delighted with his pnze, im- 
mediately maiched with hei to Delhi. Hei beauty 
made such an impiession on the king’s eldest son, 
Khizi Khan, that he soon aftei mamed hei , and 
then loves aie the subject of a celebrated Peisian 
poem, by Amir Khusiu. 

This incident is lemaikable, as showing the m- 
tei mixture which had aheady taken place between 
the Hindus and Mahometans *, and also as leading 
to the fiist mention of the caves of Ellora, which 
have been compaied, as woiks of laboui, to the 
pyiamids of Egypt, and which, in leality, far sur- 
pass them as specimens of ait. 
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Dining this expedition of Cafur, the king, m 
pei son, i educed Jlialoi and Sewana, places m 
Maiwai, to the noith of Guzei at. 

Aftei the letuin of Cafui, accoidmg to Beiishta, 
Ala u din leceived accounts of the failure of his 
expedition to Waiangol. He had been induced to 
send it by an unexploied loute fiorn Bengal, in 
consequence of the solicitation of the laja of 
Orissa, who had become jealous of the extension 
of his neighbours poweiP It is notiecouled how 
it failed, oi how the contest was so long pi oti acted. 
Cafui was sent to 1 etneve the disastei . He mai died 
byDeogui, lavaged the north of Tehngana, gained 
a gieat victoiy m the field, took the stiong foit of 
Waiangol aftei a siege of some months, and com- 
pelled the laja to pay a laige conti lbution and 
submit to peimanent tribute. 

Next year Cafur uas again sent to the Deckan, 
against the Belal laja of Cainata.f He maiched 
by Deogiu, ciossed the Godavei i, at Peitan, and 
penetiated, aftei a gieat battle, to Dual a Samudia, 
the capital, which he took , and, having made the 
laja pnsonei, put an end to the dynasty of Belal.t 

He does not appeal to have invaded the western 
pait of the Belal possessions ; but he i educed the 


Wilson s Introduction to the Mackenzie Catalogue, p cwxn 
Foi an account of the principality of Warangdl, seeVol I p 417. 
f See Vol I p 4-16 

t Wilson's Inti oduction to the Mackenzie Collection, p c\m 
Divara Samudia was situated in the heait of Carnata, about 100 
miles noith-ivest of Seungapatam, where its luins still remain 
(. Buchanans Journey , vol m p 391 ) 
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whole of then eastern temtoiy, including Maabei 
on the sea coast, as fai south as Rameshwai, 01 
Adam’s Budge, opposite Ce}don. He theie built 
a mosque, which was still standing when Fenshta 
wiote.* 

Aftei this expedition, Cafui letuined, with vast 
tieasuies, to Delhi . 1 

d Bnggs’s Fenshta, vol. 1 p 373 Maabei (the place of 
ci ossmg ovei ) lias very generally been supposed to be Malabar, 
as w ell fiom the lesemblance of the names as from the position 
of the latter country in reference to Arabia, but there is no 
doubt that the appellation really applies to the tiact on the 
opposite coast, extending 1101th from Rameshwai (See 3 Iars- 
den’s Marco Polo, p 626 note ) That Maabei in this sense was 
included in the Belal kingdom, appeals fiom Profcssoi Wilson’s 
Introduction to the Mackenzie Collection, vol 1. p cm It 
remained united to Delhi for twenty 01 tluity yeais, till near 
the middle of the fomteenth ccntuiy , about which time Ibn 
Batuta ciossed from Ceylon to Maaber, and found it in the 
possession of a Mahometan family, who had shoi tly before ac- 
quired it, m consequence of the levolt of Jelal u din Hasan, a 
shenf 01 seiad, who had been a subject of Mohammed Tdglilak 
Hie revolt of Seiad Hasan in Maabei against Mohammed 
Toghlak is also mentioned by Fenshta (Buggs, vol i p 423 ) 
It ls-not piobable that Cafui conqueied the western temtoiy 
of the Belals , because it appeals fiom Wilks’s “ Mysore” that 
the remains of that family ictired to Tonui neai Seringapatam , 
and Ibn Batuta found Malabai (which he visited on his way to, 
and on his letuin fiom, Maabei) in the hands of Hindu pnnces, 
except Honawat, which was held by a Mussulman undei the 
soveieignty of a Hindu The Mussulman lehgion had been 
introduced in that quaiter fiom Aiabia, some centuries befoie 
Ala u din’s invasion of the Dcckan , and it did not become the 
dominant one until the conquest of Malabai by Heidei Ah 

•f Fenshta states that, at this time, theie was no silver coin- 
age in the Cainatic, and Colonel Briggs obseives that the same 
w'as true, to a ceitain extent, till veiy lately the common com 
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It seems to have been about this time that Ala 
u dm at once dischaiged the whole of the Mogul 
conveits fiom his seivice Though habitually tui- 
b ul eng they seem to have given no immediate 
occasion foi this violent and impiudent measuie. 
Being now dnven to despaii, some of them enteied 
on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its being 
detected, -the king oideied the whole of them * 
(amounting, accoidmg to Fenshta, to 15,000) to 
be massacied, and then families to be sold foi 
slaves. 

Ram Deo had died befoie, oi dui mg, Cafur’ s 
last expedition ; and his son, who succeeded him, 
was alieady suspected of disaffection v He now 
withheld his tribute , and some distuibances having 
likewise taken place m Cainata, Cafur once moie 
set out to quell them. He put the laja of Deoghi 
to death, and earned his arms over all Mahaiashtia 
and Cainata, compelling those pnnees who still 
letamed their temtoues to pay tubute ; and, aftei 
accomplishing all the objects of his expedition, he 
l etui ned again to Delhi. 

Ala u din’s constitution had by this tune yielded 
to a long couise of mtempeiance. His ill health 
made him more suspicious and lintable than ever ; 
and, like most people who disliust the bulk of 
mankind, he was the dupe of one aitful individual 
This was Cafui, the extent of whose abilities was 


was the pagoda, and there was a small com called a gold fanam, 
as low in value as a sixpence 
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equalled by the depravity of his principles. The chap 
use he made of Ins influence was to destioy all who 11 
he thought might rival him in favoui, and aftei waids 
to inflate the king against his sons, and the queen 
then mothei, who might otherwise have found 
means to leconcile him to his children. Cafui first 
encouiaged him in the notion that he was slighted 
and neglected by them m Ins illness, and at last in- 
fused suspicions that they weie plotting against his 
life. Ala u din, notwithstanding Ins unfeeling natuic, 
seems to have had some affection foi his offspung j 
so that it was not till neai Ins end that Cafui pic- 
vailed on hun, by innumeiable aitifices, to commit 
the two eldest punces and the queen to prison. 

At the same time Cafui piociued an older to make 
away with Alp KMn, whose powci he dreaded, 
and thus to lemove the only lemaining obstacle 
to Ins seizing on the government on Ins mastci’s 
death. 

Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his 
favouiite, and the inci eased tyianny of Ins adnn- 
mstiation, excited gcneial discontent. The nobles 
of the corn t weie disgusted. Guzeiat bioke into Revolt of 
open lebellion. It was at tins time that Chfldr 
was lecoveied by Rana Hamii ; and Haipal, the 
son-in-law of Ramdeo, raised an extensive msiu- lw Ji nits 
lection in the Deckan, and expelled many Ma- 
hometan gan isons. 

The paioxysms of lagc pioduced by a succession 
of these tidings mci eased the king’s suffenngs, and 

VOL. II. E 
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SOOll bi ought him to the bunk of the giave. His 
end is said to have been acceleiatcd by poison, 
admimsteied by Cafui. 

So gieat is the effect of vigoui in a despotism, 
that although Ala u din was igno'iant and capa- 
cious, as well as ciuel and tyiannical, yet his foieign 
conquests weie among the gieatest ever made m 
India, and his internal admimstiation, m spite of 
many absuid and oppiessive measuics, was, on the 
whole, equally successful. Quiet and secunty pie- 
vailed thioughout the piovmces, wealth inci eased, 
and showed itself in public and pi ivate buildings, 
and in othei foims of luxuiy and impiovemeiit. 
Ala u din was so absolutely illiteiate, that he began 
to leain to lead aftei he had been foi some time 
on the thi one, yet so anogant, that his most ex- 
penenced mimsteis duist notventuie to contiadicl 
him, and the best mfoimed men about Ins couit 
weie caieful to keep down then knowledge to the 
level of his acquhements. Noi did this piesump- 
tion weai off with his youth : it inci eased in his 
lattei days to such a pitch, that eveiy woid he 
utteied was considered as mevocable. In the com- 
mencement of his caieei of piospenty, he entei- 
tamed thoughts of setting up foi a piophet, and 
founding a new leligion , and when he had laid 
aside that fancy, he assumed the title of “ The 
Second Alexandei, ’ and publicly discussed a pio- 
ject of univeisal conquest. 

Some cuiious featuies aie pieseived of his policy, 
and that of his age. 
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At the time when he had been so often thieat- 
encd by conspuacies, lie called Ins counsellois 
together to considei the causes and the lemedy. 
They tiaced Ins dangei to tluce principal somces: 

convivial meetings, whcie men opened then 
seci et thoughts to eacli otliei ; connections between 
gieat nobles, especially by intei maniages ; and, 
above all, the unequal distnbution of piopeity, and 
the accumulation of wealth by goveinois of pio- 
vmces. The king concuned in these opinions: 
he foibade the use of wine, and piolnbited all pn- 
vate meetings and political discussions among the 
nobles of his couit, till, at length, no man could 
en Lei tain his fi lends without a wutten oulei fiom 
the vizii. No mamage among the nobility was 
allowed without a licence fiom the ciown. Fai meis 
weie limited to a certain quantity of land, and a 
ceitam numbei of cattle and seivants. Giazieis, 
in like mannci, weie lestuctcd as to the numbei 
of then flocks and lieids. Official emoluments 
weie 1 educed, the land tax was mci eased, and 
moie ligoiously exacted; and, at last, the king 
became so lapacious, that the pnvate piopeity 
botli of Mussulmans and Hindus was confiscated 
without a cause, so that men weie almost 1 educed 
to a level ovei all the empne/ 

Among otliei measuies of Ala u din’s, one was 

* It is difficult to leconcile this statement, the last woids of 
which are Feushta's, with the same authoi’s glowing account of 
the geneial prosperity, but it is piobable the unfavouiable 
picture only applies to the last yeais of the leign. 
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for fixing lates foi the puces of all ai tides. This 
plan ouginated m a wish to 1 educe the pay of the 
fctoops, which the king thought would be unjust 
unless the expense of living was loweied likewise. 
Accordingly, puces were fixed for giam, cattle, 
hoises, &c., and for all other commodities, which 
weie classed for the pui pose." 1 ' Everything was in- 
cluded except laboui. Public giananes were con- 
structed; impoitation was encouiaged*, exporta- 
tion forbidden , money was advanced to mei chants 
to enable them to impoit goods. Wholesale pur- 
chases wei e not allowed ; horn s were fixed foi 
opening and shutting shops , and the whole was 
rendei ed effective by public 1 epoits to the king, and 
the employment of spies and mfoimeis to detect 
bleaches of the regulation. 

A deaith which ensued soon aftei occasioned a 
lelaxation m enfoicmg the lules about giam ; and 
the otheis, though not rescinded till the next leign, 
weie piobably m a gieat measuie neglected after 
the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of Ala u din’s maxims was, that “ relmion 
had no connection with civil government, but was 
only the business, 01 lather amusement, of pnvate 
life,” and another, that “ the will of a wise prince 
was bettei than the opinions of vanable bodies of 
men.” 

Ala u din had leigned upwaids of twenty yeais. 

* Tables of the puces are given m Fenshta, and would be 
intei esting if the value of the coins could be bettei ascei tamed. 
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Mobank Klnlji. 


CHAP 

ii 


On the death of Ala u din, Cafui produced 
a pietended will of that pnnce, appointing his 
youngest son, an infant, to be his successoi, undei 
the guai dianship of Cafui. 

Having thus gained possession of the govern- 
ment, Cafui put out the eyes of the king’s two 
eldest sons, and not long after sent assassins to 
muidei the thud son, Mobank. The assassins, 
howevei, weie won over and induced to spaie him ; 
and befoie Cafui had time to take fuithei measuies, 
he was himself assassinated by the loyal guaid, 
headed by then commandei and his lieutenant. 

Mobank was immediately laised to the govern- 
ment. He did not assume the title of king foi 
two months, at the end of which time he depnved 
his infant bi other of sight, and sent him to a hill 
foit foi life. « 

He next put to death the two officeis who had 
placed him on the throne, and bioke up the guaid. 
He raised seveial of his slaves to high lank and 
office, and made one of them, a conveited Hindu, 
to whom he gave the title of Khusm Khan, his 
vizh ; so that his fhst acts gave an earnest of the 
bloody and licentious leign that was to follow. 

These misdeeds weie not entnely unmixed with 
good actions , he setfiee all pnsoneis, to the num- 
ber of 17,000 ; a sweeping measuie, which could 
only have been commendable after a leign like the 


A D 1317, 
March 22 , 
a h 717, 
Moharrem 
7 
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pieceding. Ho lestoied the lands confiscated by 
Ala u din, lemoved Ins oppiessive taxes, and abo- 
lished his lestnctions on bade and piopeity. 

His mihtaiy pioceedmgs m the eaily pait of his 
ieign v r eie not less meiitoiious. He sent an auny 
to i educe Guzeiat, and maiclied, lnmself, to the 
Deckan, wheie he took Hat pal pnsonei, and in- 
humanly oideied lnm to be flayed alive. Having 
completely lestoied tianquillity, he letuined to 
Delhi, and gave lnmself up to a coin sc of the most 
degiadmg and odious debaucheiy. One of Ins 
amusements was to accompany a tioop of acti esses 
m a female habit, and to dance along with them at 
the houses of the nobility. He was m a constant 
state of intoxication , and Ins chief delight ap- 
pealed to be to display his woist vices to the public. 
It is not suipiismg that undei such a pi nice tlicie 
should be a continual succession of conspnacics and 
lebelhonsj each of Minch was followed by toi lines 
and executions, and each gave use to fiesh sus- 
picions, and additional acts oft>ianny. 

Dui mg his expedition to the Deckan, he sent 
Ins favounte, Kliusi u, to conquei Malabai, which 
he effected in the comse of a yeai, and bi ought a 
gieat tieasure to Delhi. The whole admimsti ation 
of the government was then confided to him, and 
eveiy man’s life and foitune was at Ins meicy. He 
put some of the nobility to death, and shuck such 
a ten oi into the lest, that they thought themselves 
foi tun ate m being allowed to quit the couit, and 
leave the king to the machinations of his favounte. 
The oppoitunity was not lost on Kliusi u, who 
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sun ounded the king with bis cieatuies, and filled chap 
the capital with Hindu tioops of his own cast, 11 
until at length, when his plot was matuied, he pei- 
petiated the muulei of his infatuated mastei, and 
at once assumed the vacant tin one. He put to a d 1321, 
death all the suivivois of the family of Ala u din, A ^ 721 / 
and tiansfened Dewal Devi to his own seiagho. ul 
His othei measuies were m the same spirit. But, ?Hw e \ of 

* Mob ink, 

notwithstanding his infamous chaiacter and his andextir- 

0 pation of 

manifold ci lines, he did not fail to obtain adheients, ins family 
and to strengthen his paity. He not only bi ought 
his own low cieatuies into powei, but endeavouied 
to gain ovei the established nobles, by investing 
them with some of the highest offices. Among 
this number was Juna Khan, the son of Ghazi 
Khan Toglilak, govemoi of the Panjab, whose le- 
putation and influence made it of the utmost con- 
sequence to conciliate him. In this Khusiu failed. 

Juna Khan fled fiom couit, and Ghazi Khan went 
into open lebelhon ; and, matching to Delhi with . 
the veteian tioops of the fiontiei, he gamed a vie- 
toiy ovei the dissolute and ill-commanded bands 
opposed to him, and put an end to the leign and life a d 1321, 
of the usuipei, to the univeisal joy of the people. 721 ^ 

On enteiing Delhi, Ghazi Khan made a declaia- Rcjub 30 
tion that his only object was to deliver the coun- 
tiy fiom oppiession, and that he was willing to 
place any of the royal line on the tin one. No 
member of the Khilji family was found to have sur- 
vived, and Toghlak was himself ptoclaimed undei 
the title of Gheias 11 din. 

e 4< 
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HOUSE OF TOGHLAK 
Gheias u din Toghlak. 

Gheias u din Toghlak was the son of a Tui Id 
slave of Gheias u din JBvlbun , by an Indian mo- 
th ei. 

His whole reign was as commendable as his 
accession was blameless. He began by restonng 
ordei m Ins internal admimstiation, and by putting 
Ins frontier in an effective state of defence against 
the Moguls. He then sent lus son, Juna Khan, to 
settle the Deckan, wheie affans had fallen into dis- 
oider. Juna Khan’s opeiations weie successful, 
until he leached Waiangol, on the fortifications of 
which place he was unable to make any impiession : 
the siege was proti acted until the setting m of the 
hot winds, and peihaps till the Hist burst of the 
lamy season, a malignant distempei broke out in 
his camp, and his tioops, aheady depressed by 
these disastei s, weie alaimed by false lepoits of the 
death of the king, and a i evolution at Delhi. At 
length, some of his pnncipai officeis deserted him 
with then tioops, and the pnnce himself, endea- 
\ouimg to letieat with the rest, waspiessed by 
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the Hindus, and pm sued with gieat slaughtci, to- 
waids Doulatabad. He only biought back 3000 
hoise, out of his whole aimy, to Delhi. Juna Khan 
pioved himself so mdiscieet and self-willed in his 
own leign, that it is difficult to help ascnbing a 
shaie of his failuie, m this instance, to himself. 
He was moie successful in his next attempt, he 
took Bidi, a place of stiength and impoitance , and 
afteiwaids 1 educed Waiangol, and biought the 
nya pnsoner to Delhi. * 

After this the king pioceeded m peison to Ben- 
gal, wheie Bakana Khan, the fathei of the foimei 
king, KeiKobad, still letained Ins government, aftei 
a lapse of foity yeais. He was now confirmed in 
possession, and peimitted the use of loyal orna- 
ments, by the son of his fathei 's fonnei slave. 

The king also settled some distuibances in 
Sunaigong (now Dacca i), which seems to have 
been a piovmce independent of Bengal. On his 
way back, he 1 educed Tnbut (foimeily Mitlnla), 
and took the laja piisonei. ’ 

As he appioached the capital, he was met by Ins 
eldest son Juna Khan, who leceived him with 
magnificence m a wooden pavilion elected foi the 
occasion. Duiing the ceiemomes, the building 
gave way, and the king, with five othei pel sons, was 
ci ushed in its fall This misfortune may have been 
puiely accidental ; but the unusualness of electing 
such a stiuctuie at all, the oppoitune absence of 

* The laja was afteiwaids leleased and lestoied 
t Hamilton’s Hmdostan, vol i. p 187 
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the eldest pimce at the moment, and the cncum- 
stance of the second, who was his fathei s favouiite, 
being involved m the same calamity, fixed strong 
suspicions on the successoi, m whose favoui evciy 
thm S' turned out so well.' 5 ' 

The foit oi castle of Toghlakabad, which is ic- 
markable even at Delhi for its massive giandeui, 
was built by Gheas u din. 

Afohammecl Toghlak. 

Juna Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan 
Mohammed, took possession of Ins dignity with 
extiaoidmaiy magnificence , and distnbuted gifts 
and pensions to Ins fnends, and to men of learning, 
with a piofusion nevei befoie equalled 

He established hospitals and almshouses on the 
same hbeial scale , and thioughout his whole leign 
his munificence to the learned was such as to de- 
seive and to obtain their warmest expiessions of 
piaise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most 
eloquent and accomplished pimce of his age. His 
letteis, both m Aiabic and Peisian, weie adorned 
foi their elegance, long aftei he had ceased to 
leign. His memoiy was extiaoidmaiy, and be- 
sides a thoiough knowledge of logic, and the phi- 
losophy of the Gieeks, he was much attached to 
mathematics and to physical science ; and used, 
himself, to attend sick peisons, foi the puipose of 
watching the symptoms of any extiaoidmaiy dis- 
% See Ibn Batuta, p ] 30 
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case. He was icgulai m lus devotions; abstained chap 
fiom wine; and confoimcd, in Ins private life, to 
all the moial pieccpts of ins leligion. In wai he 
was distinguished foi Ins gallantly and peisonal 
activity ; so that Ins contempoiancs weie justified 
in esteeming lnm as one of the wondeis of the 
age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and ac- 
complishments weic gi\en to him m vain; they 
weie accompanied by a pcneision of judgment 
which, aftci eveij allowance foi the intoxication 
of absolute powei, lea\cs us m doubt whethei he 
was not affected by some degicc of insanity. His 
whole life was spent in pm suing usionaij schemes, 
by means equally iualional, and with a total dis- 
lcgaid of the sufieimgs which the) occasioned to 
Ins subjects; and its lcsults weie moic calamitous 
than those of any othei Indian icign. 

His fiist act was one which neithci his viitues 
noi defects would ha\ c led us to anticipate. An 
.umy of Moguls, undei a \oiy celebiaied genci.il, 

Teimui shin Khan, Inning cnteied the Panjab, he 
bought them off by the payment of an immense 
conti ibution ; and this fiist instance of such policy 
in India was not, as might June been expected, 
followed by ficsh imasions 

His next measnic was equally inconsistent with 
his chaiactei ; foi it was poifectiy lational and 
well-judged. He com])letcd the 1 eduction of the 
Deckan, and bi ought lus most lcmote pio\mces 
into as good oidei as those neai lus capital. 
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book He then plunged into the caieei which seemed 
’ 1 natuially suited to his genius. 

Wild He Hist detei mined on the conquest of Persia ; 

Moinm- and assembled a vast aimy % which, aftci it had 
Projected consumed his tieasmes, dispei scd for want of pay, 
£2""* ° f and earned pillage and nun to evciy quaitei. 

Attempt to His next undei taking was to conquei China, and 
china fill his exhausted coffeis with the plundei of that 
uch monaichy. With this view he sent an aimy of 
100,000 men thiough the Hemalaya mountains j 
but when the passage was effected, the Indians 
found a powei ful Chinese aimy assembled on the 
fiontiei, with which thens, i educed m numbcis, 
and exhausted by fatigue, vas unable to cope. 
Then piovisions likewise failed, and the appioaeh 
of the lamy season did not admit of a moment’s 
delay m falling back. 

Duiing then letieat they wcie haiassed b> the 
mountaineeis, slaughteied by the pui suing enemy, 
and worn out by famine. The Chinese weie at 
last checked by the tonents of lain vlncli began 
to fall, and the Indians, in time, made then way 
thiough the mountains, but they now found the 
low countiy inundated, and the hills coveied with 
impel nous jungle. So tei 1 lblc wei e the calamities 
of then letieat, that at the end of fifteen days 
scaicely a man vas left to tell the tale , and many 
of those who had been left behind m munsons, as 
the aimy advanced, weie put to death by the king, 
v 

* Feushta makes it amount to 370,000 horse 
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as if they had contributed to tlie failuie of this lll- 
staned expedition. 

As this expedient had failed to lelieve the 
king’s wants, he had lecouise to another, almost 
equally lll-contiived. He had heaid of the use of 
paper money m China, and lie now introduced the 
system into his own dominions, substituting copper 
tokens foi papei. The king’s insolvency, and the 
instability of his government, destioyed the credit 
of Ins tokens fiom the fhst ; foieign met chants le- 
fused to take them, and all attempts at compulsion 
weie evaded, even at home : tiade, m consequence, 
was at a stand, and confusion and distiess weie 
spiead tin oughout all lanks. The king gained, to 
appeal ance, m the payment of Ins debts, but his 
leceipts weie diminished m the same piopoition; 
the loots of Ins levenue weie stiuck at by the 1m- 
povenshed condition of Ins subjects; and the le- 
sult of all this sacrifice of the foi tunes of the people 
•was to leave his own in gieatei embaiiassment than 
evei . 

The king’s exactions, which weie always ex- 
cessive, were now lendeied mtoleiable by the 
uigency of Ins necessities: the husbandmen aban- 
doned then fields, fled to the woods, and, m many 
places, maintained themselves by lapme ; many 
towns weie likewise deseited, and Mohammed, 
duven to fuiy by the disoideis which he had him- 
self occasioned, levenged himself by a measuie 
which sui passed all Ins other enoimities. He 
oideied out his aimy as if for a giand hunt, sui- 
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lounded an extensive tiact of countiyj as is usual 
on the gieat scale of the Indian chacc, and then 
gave oi dei s that the cnclc should close towaids 
the centie, and that all within it (mostly inoffensive 
peasants) should be slanghteied like wild beasts. 
This soi t of hunt was moie than once lepeated; 
and on a subsequent occasion theie was a general 
massaci e of the inhabitants of the gieat city of 
Canouj. These honois led m due tune to famine, 
and the misenes of the countiy exceeded all power 
of descnption. 

All this oppiession was not allowed to pass with- 
out attempts to shake it off. Mohammed’s own 
nephew hist levolted m Malwa; and, being pin - 
sued by the king into the Deckan, was taken and 
flayed alive. Malik Ben am, the old fucnd of the 
king’s fathei, whom he had helped to mount the 
tlnone, next lebelled m the Panjab, and was also 
subdued and put to death. 

Bengal soon aftei levolted undei a Mussulman 
officei, and was nevei again subdued. The coun- 
tiy on the coast of Coiomandel almost immediately 
followed the example, and had the same success. 

The king went m peison to put down this last 
lebelhon, but his aimy was attacked by a pestilence 
at Waiangol, and suffeied so much by its lavages, 
that he was obliged to letum to Deogln. On his 
way he had occasion to have a tooth diawn, and 
he buned it, with gieat ceiemony, undei a magni- 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans ciossed the Indus and 
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lavaged the Panjab. When they letned, they weie 
succeeded by the Gakkais, who took Lahor, and 
completed the rum of the piovmce. 

The lajas of Camata and Telmgana now formed 
a combination to lecover then independence. The 
fonnei was the founder of a new dynasty, elected 
on the luins of that of Belal, which fixed its 
capital at Bijayanagar, and maintained a neaily 
equal stiuggle with the Mussulmans until near the 
end of the sixteenth centiuy ; the lattei regained 
possession of Waiangol, while Mohammed’s gai- 
lisons weie expelled fiom eveiy pait of their 
dominions. 

The famine m Hmdostan being at this time at 
its height, the governoi of Sambal became unable 
to collect lus levenue, and, dieadmg the long’s 
violence, went into lebellion. He was soon crushed, 
as was a similai msuigent at Bidi in the Deckan ; 
but a new lebellion almost immediately followed m 
the lattei place by one of the chiefs of conveited 
Moguls, or, as they were now called, Amir Jadida, 
01 new nobility. The piesent levolt was quashed, 
but their other chiefs remained as leady as ever to 
piofit by any new distuibance. 

The next lebellion was that of Em ul Mulk, 
who, being lemoved fiom his government of Oud 
to that of the Deckan, suspected the king’s in- 
tentions, and thiew off his allegiance. He was 
soon leduced, and, contiaiy to all expectation, was 
pai doned, and restoied to his office. 

The govemoi of the Deckan, who had hitheito 
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made head against Ins continually inci easing diffi- 
culties, was afteiwaids lcmoved , and the country 
was placed undei the king’s son-in-law, Imad ul 
Mulk, while a gieat addition was laid on the le- 
venue of the piovmce. 

Malwa likewise was put undei a new goveinoi 
of low ongm, who showed his zeal by a ticachcious 
massacie of seventy of the Mogul Amits, on which 
the officeis of the same nation in Guzei at pie- 
vailed on the test of the tioops to join them in 
lebelhon. The king suppiessed this insuncction 
in pei son, and lavaged his own piovmce as if it 
had been an enemy’s, giving up the lich towns of 
Cambay and Suiat to plundei. 

Some of the lebels of Guzei at, having taken 
lefuge m the Deckan, weie piotectcd by the Mo- 
gul Amlis m that piovmce , which Mohammed so 
highly lesented that he oideied those chiefs to be 
made pusoneis. They soon aftei effected then 
escape, laised a geneial lebelhon, and pioclaimed 
Ismael Khan, an Afghan geneial, king. Mo- 
hammed Toghlak, with a couiage and activity 
woithy of a bettei cause, hastened to the Deckan, 
defeated the msuigents, and shut up the chiefs 
and then king m the foit of Deogin. Befoie he 
could complete his success by the captuie of that 
foitiess, Ins piesence was lequned by a new ie\olt 
of Guzeiat ; and as he w r as matching to suppiess it, 
the people of the Deckan lose on his leai, and 
plundei ed Ins baggage and elephants. The dis- 
turbance m Guzeiat w T as, howevei, got undei, and 
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the chiefs compelled to take lefuge with the Raj- 
put pnnces of Tatta m Smd, when intelligence 
amved fiom the Deckan that things had theie 
assumed a moie formidable shape than evei. The 
lebel king had abdicated m favour of Hasan Gangu 
(who founded the new dynasty of Balimam), and 
undei his auspices the insurgents had defeated and 
slam Mohammed’s son-in-law, Imad ul Mulk, and 
not only iecoveied the Deckan, but induced the 
governor of Malwa to join m then msui lection. 
Mohammed, now sensible of Ins ei 1 01 m hastening 
to oppose eveiy new levolt, and not fhst settling 
that on hand, detei mined to place Guzei at on a 
secui e footing befoie he ventuied to confiont the 
inci eased difficulties which tlneatened him m the 
Deckan. Although alieady m piecanous health, 
he set out after the fugitives to Smd. He was 
opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but ciossed 
the uver in defiance of them, and had leached 
Tatta, when he had an accession of illness, and 
died m that city, leaving the leputation of one of 
the most accomplished pnnces and most fui ious ty- 
lantsthat evei adorned 01 disgiaced human natuie. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none 
occasioned so much miseiy, 01 gave use to so much 
complaint, as that of tiansfeumg the capital fiom 
Delhi to Deogfn. The design was by no means 
unreasonable m itself, if it had been begun without 
piecipitancy, and conducted with steadiness. But 
Mohammed, as soon as the fancy stiuckhim, 01- 
deied the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to 
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lemove to Heogiu, to which he gave the name of 
Doulatabad/ Aftei tins the people weie twice 
pei nutted to letuin to Delhi, and twice compelled, 
on pam of death, to leave it i one of these move- 
ments took place duiing a famine, and caused a 
piodigious loss of life, and all weie attended with 
mm and distiess to thousands. The plan entnely 
failed in the end. 

Anothei of his whims v r as to acknowdedge the 
sovei eignty of the nominal calif in Egypt, to soli- 
cit mvestituie fiom him, and stnkc out of the list 
of lungs all who had not leceived a snnilai con- 
fiimation of then title 

Anothei veiy expensive one v f as to divide the 
countiy into distucts of sixty miles squaie, that 
the cultivation might be earned on undei the 
management of the government. 

Many paiticulais legal ding this leign aie given 
by Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangieis, who tiavelled 
ovei all Asia, and visited the couit of Mohammed 
about a. d. 1341, and who could have no mteiest 
m misiepiesentation, as he wiote aftei his 1 etui n 
to Afuca. He confinns, to then full extent, the 
native accounts both of the king’s talents and of his 
ciimes, and gives exactly such a pictuie of mixed 


On this occasion he completed the present foit, which still 
affords a stupendous proof of the great scale of his undei takings 
The lock lound the hill is cut perfectly smooth and peipcndicu- 
lar for 180 feet, the only entiance being tluough a winding 
passage in the heait of the lock. The whole is sunounded by 
a broad and deep ditch, cut also in the solid lock. 
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magnificence and desolation as one would expect chap 

° 1 III. 

undei such a soveieign. He found an admnably 
jegulated hoise and foot post fiom the fiontieis to 
the capital, while the countiy was so disturbed as 
to make tiavelling unsafe. He descnbes Delhi as 
a most magnificent city, its mosque and walls with- 
out an equal on eaith; but, although the king 
was then le-peoplmg it, it was almost a deseit. 

“ The gieatest city in the world (he says) had the 
fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was earned, with 
some othei noble and learned stiangeis, who ar- 
lived along with him, to the couit of the queen- 
mother, wheie they weie leceived and entertained 
with lespect and attention, and dismissed with 
lobes of honoui. He had a house allotted him, 
with an ample supply of piovisions and eveiy 
thing he could desne, and 2000 dinars weie given 
to him “ to pay for his washing.” 

His daughter happening to die, it was pnvately 
lepoited to the king by post *, and when the funeial 
took place, he was suipiised to find it attended by 
the vizir, and perfoimed with all the ceremonies 
usual for the nobles of the countiy. The queen- 
mother sent foi his wife to console hei, and pie- 
sented her with di esses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manneis, when he letuined, 
weie as couiteous as Ins pievious pioceedmgs. 

Ibn Batuta went out to meet him, and was gia- 
ciously leceived, the king taking him by the hand 
and pi onusing him eveiy kindness. He aftei wai ds 

f 2 
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made him a judge, conveised with him m Arabic 
on the duties of the office ; and when Ibn Batuta 
hesitated, on account of his ignoiance of the Indian 
language, the king, though somewhat luffled by 
his staitmg difficulties, answeied his objections 
with tempei, and assigned him a most libeial salaiy. 
He aftei waids paid his debts, to the amount of 
55,000 dinais, on his lequesting it m an Aiabic 
poem.-" But Ibn Batuta soon found the dangeious 
giound he stood on. A paiticulai deivise neai 
Delhi falling undei the king’s suspicions, he im- 
mediately put him to death, and seized all peisons 
who had fiequented his cell. Among the numbei 
was Ibn Batuta, who was one of the veiy few who 
escaped with their lives. Aftei this, he took an 
eaily oppoitumty of resigning his office, but the 
king, instead of being offended, attached him to 
an embassy which he was sending to China, m 
letuin for a veiy splendid one which had just 
leached his court. 

The Mahometan empne to the east of the Indus 
was moie extensive m the eaily pait of tins king’s 
ieign than it evei was at any other penod, but the 
piovinces now lost weie not all retneved till the 
time of Auiangzib , and, even m those which did 
not levolt, the loyal authonty leceived a shock 
fi om which it did not lecovei till the accession of 
the Mogul dynasty. 

Theie is m geneial so little sciuple about get- 

The dinar, at this penod, seems to have been a verj small 
com , but I do not know its precise value 
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ting nd of a bad king m the East, that it is seldom 
such extensive mischief is bi ought about by the 
misgoveinment of one man. 


Fiiuz Toghlak. 

On the death of Mohammed Toghlak the aimy 
fell into disoideis, in which, as usual, the Moguls 
weie the pimcipal actors. The Indian chiefs (now 
mentioned foi the hist time) succeeded m lepiess- 
mg them, and laised Fhuz u din, the late king’s 
nephew, to the throne. He left a detachment to 
settle Smd, and maiched along the Indus to U'ch, 
and thence to Delhi, wheie he overcame an oppo- 
sition set up m the name of a child, the leal or 
supposititious son of his predecessoi . 

Three yeais after his accession he made an 
attempt to lecover Bengal, and oven an the whole 
piovmce, but was not able to reduce his enemy, 
until the lams setting in compelled him to letieat. 

At a later peiiod he leceived embassies both 
fiom Bengal and the Deckan, and thus acknow- 
ledged the independence of both monarchs ; though, 
pei haps, without 1 enouncing his nominal supe- 
lionty. Whethei the tieaty with Bengal was 
merely peisonal, or whether the death of the first 
king was a temptation for mfnnging it, we find the 
wai almost immediately renewed with his suc- 
cessoi, Secander, against whom Fhuz maiched m 
pei son to the extieme south-east of Bengal. He 
afteiwaids lenewed his tieaty with Secander, whose 
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independence was no longer questioned. Seveial 
years aftei this adjustment, some piovocation fiom 
Jam Bam, the Rajput pnnce of Tatta, induced the 
king to maich in peison to Sind ; and although 
his expedition was unsuccessful, his failuie was 
softened by the nominal submission of the Jam. 
Fiom Sind he went to Guzei at, where he left a 
new govemoi. In the couise of a few yeais the 
death of this officer led to anothei appointment 
and a rebellion of no long duiation. 

Other affaus of less importance kept Firuz in 
activity till a. d. 1385, when, having leached his 
eighty-seventh year, he became incapable, fiom his 
mfiimities, of conducting Ins government, and it 
fell by degiees entirely intojhe hands of Ins vizir. 
The enjoyment of power tempted that nunistei to 
secuie its permanence by plotting against the heir 
appaient. He had neaily succeeded, through the 
usual calumnies, m paving his way to the succes- 
sion by the lemoval of the king’s eldest son, when 
that pnnce took the bold measuie of secietly intro- 
ducing himself into the seiagho, and thi owing 
himself on the affection of Ins fathez. Firuz, 
eithei from conviction oi weakness, gave up the 
vizir, and soon aftei openly invested Ins son with 
the whole poweis of the state. 

The pnnce, whose name was Nasn u din, 
showed so little ability m the exeicise of his au- 
thonty, that in little mo le than a yeai he was 
displaced by two of his cousins They raised a 
sedition m the capital, and, making use of the name 
of the old king, whose peison they had secuied, 
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obliged Nasu u din to fly to the mountains of c ^ p 
Saimoi, between the uppei couises of the Jamna 
and Satlaj. They then announced that Fiiuz had 
abdicated m favour of his grandson, Gheias u din. 

Almost immediately after this 1 evolution Fiiuz His death 

, , , n ad 1388, 

died at tne age ot ninety. Oct 23 , 

His leign, though not bnlhant in othei lespects, Bazins 
was distinguished for the enlightened spmt of Hlslaws 
his legulations, and the extent and utility of his 
public works. He limited the numbei of capital 
punishments, and put a stop to the use of toituie 
and the piactice of mutilation , which last piohibi- 
tion was the more meiitoiious as it was at variance 
with the Mahometan law. He abolished a great 
numbei of vexatious taxes and fees , put an end to 
all fluctuating and piecanous imposts, and fixed 
the revenues in such a manner as to leave as little 
discretion as possible to the collectois, and to give 
piecision and publicity to the demands of the state. 

He m some measuie fell into the spmt of his times 
m punishing atheism by banishment, but showed 
his usual good sense m discoui aging luxury in 
apparel by his own example lather than by sump- 
tuary laws. 

The following list is given of his public woiks, Huyuibiic 
foi the maintenance of which lands were assigned : 

50 dams acioss uveis, to piomote 11 ligation ; 40 
mosques; SO colleges ; 100 caiavanseiais , SO le- 
seivons for migation; 100 hospitals ; 100 public 
baths , 150 biidges ; besides many othei edifices 
foi pleasuie or ornament. 

f 4 
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The lound numbeis as well as the amount of 
some of the items suggest doubts of the accuiacy 
of this list, but the woiks of Fiiuz that still le- 
mam affoid sufficient evidence of the magnitude of 
Ins undei takings. The most consideiable of these 
is not specified in the list: it is a canal fiom the 
point in the Jamna ulieie it leaves the mountains, 
bv Carnal, to Ilansi and Ilissai. It i caches to the 
uvei Gagai, and m foimei times was again con- 
nected with the Satlaj, the ncai est of the nveis of 
the Panjab. It seems to ha\e been intended foi 
imgation , but as it has been disused, peihaps, 
since the death of Fiiuz, we can only judge of it 
by the pait lestoied by the Bntish got eminent, 
which takes m the whole to beyond Ilissar, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles This poition now turns mills 
foi gnndmg coin (which befoie wcic not used in 
India), and is also employed in saw nulls and oil 
and sugai mills. It floats down lafts of wood fiom 
the mountains, and is capable of come) mg mei- 
chandise in boats of a ceitam consti uction ; but 
its gieat object is imgation, by means of winch it 
has feitihsed a huge tiact, and turned the inhabit- 
ants fiom pastoial life to agucultuie.* 

Gheias u din ToghktJc II. 

Gheias u din soon quanelled with his kinsmen 
by whom he had been laised , and w r as deposed 
and mui dei ed at the end of five months. 

* Md J 01 Colvin, Journal of the Asiatic Socicti / of Bengal, 
vol li p 105. 
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Abubekr Toghlak. 

Abubeki, giandson of Fhuz by another son, was 
next made king, and had leigned foi a year, when 
Nasn u din left the mountains, where he had le- 
mamed since his expulsion, letumed at the head 
of an army, and recoveied the capital. A contest 
followed, and lasted foi seveial months, dunng 
which time Delhi was moie than once lost and re- 
coveied, until at length Nasir u dm obtained pei- 
manent possession, and soon aftei made his lival 
piisonei. It was a lemaikable cncumstance m 
this contest, that a Hindu chief named Rai Sarwar 
was among the most nnpoitant of the adlieients of 
Nasir, and that the Hindus of Mewat took an 
active pait foi his opponent. The household 
tioops, who weie all foieigneis, having shown pai- 
ticulai hostility to the conqueior, weie banished 
the city ; and as some endeavoui ed to conceal their 
chaiactei, lecouise was had to a test like the Jewish 
Shiboleth, and all weie tieated as foieigneis who 
could not pionounce a ceitam lettei peculiar to the 
languages of Hmdostan. Fiom these cncumstances 
we may judge of the mci eased impoitance of the 
Hindus, and of the native Mahometans, since the 
sepai ation of the kingdoms of Ghoi and India. 

Nasir u din Toghlak. 

The second leign of Nasu u din, though it pie- 
sented a scene of geneial disoidei, was maiked by 
few gieat events. 
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Failiat ill Mulk, the goveinoi of Guzeuit, ic- 
volted, and was i educed by Mozafiei Khan, who 
1 evolted, himself, in the next 1 eign, Tliei e was also 
a 1 ebelhon of Rahtoi Rajputs beyond the Jamna • 
and the weakness into winch the loyal authonty 
had fallen became eveiy wheie appaient. 

This king’s vizii was a Hindu conveit, and 
was put to death on the accusation of his own 
nephew, an unconveited Hindu. 

On the death of Nasn u din, Ins ‘■on Humajun 
succeeded, but died at the end of foity-fne days, 
when Ins youngei biotlici Mahmud u as placed on 
the thione. 


Mali m x'l d Tog hi ale 

The young king was a minoi, and little quali- 
fied to lestoie the lost authonty of the ciown. 
Mozaffei Khan, the governor of Gir/eiat, began 
to act as an independent pi nice. Mahva, which 
had been icannexed to the ciown aftei the separa- 
tion of the Deckan, now peimanently tlnew off 
the yoke, as did the little piovince of Candesh , 
and these new kingdoms lemamed independent 
until the tune of Akbei. 

The king’s own vizu also seized on the pio- 
vince of Juanpui, and founded a kingdom. Mean- 
while the capital was tom by sangumaiy bioils 
between factions. The i emaming pi ovinces looked 
on with in difference, oi fell into disputes among 
themselves ; and while the attention of all paities 
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was absoibed m these fieice commotions, the in- 
vasion of Tameilane buist upon their heads and 
ovei whelmed the contending parties m one com- 
mon mm. 

Tameilane had united the hoides of Taitary in 
the same mannei, though not to the same extent, 
as Chengiz Khan ; and, like him, he had earned 
Ins destiuctive mioads into all the suiioundmg 
countnes. Though a Turk and a Mussulman % 
and boin m a compaiatively civilised countiy, he 
was almost as baibaious m his mode of wai, and at 
least as slioi t-siglited in his policy, as the Mogul. 
His empue was even moie tiansient, since he did 
not attempt to letam the gieatei pait of the coun- 
tnes he oven an ; and if some of the fiagments that 
lemamed to Ins family became flounshing pro- 
vinces, it was because the cliaiactei of his descend- 
ants foimed almost a conti ast to his own. He 
had conqueied Peisia and Transoxiana, and 1 a- 
vaged Taitaiy, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, with 
paits of Russia and Sibena, befoie he turned his 
aims, without the pietext of a quairel, on the dis- 
tiacted empue of Hmdostan. 

Eaily in the spring of a. d. 1398 1, Pir Mo- 

v Tamerlane, or the Amh Teimui, as he is called in Asia, 
was born at Kesli, near Samarcand, where the languages aie 
Tuila andPeisian, and where his family had been settled foi 
200 years. He claimed a lemote descent fiom the same stock 
with Chengiz Khan, but all that is ceitam is, that his giand- 
fathei was chief of the tube of Berlas. 

■j- Tameilane’s pioceedings aie from Puce, vol in p 219, <Src , 
Kennel’s Memon, p. 115, &c , and Briggs’s Feushta 
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hammed, the giandson of Tameilane, who hud 
been employed m i educing the Afghans in the 
mountains of Solimdn, ciossed the Indus m a line 
with U'ch, and soon aftei laid siege to Multan, an 
opeiation which occupied lum foi upwauls of six 
months. 

Meanwhile, Tameilane passed Hindu Cush by 
the usual mute to Cabnl , left that city m August, 
and matched by Haiyub and Bunnu to VhikoL on 
the Indus.f He ciossed that livci by a budge of 
lafts and leeds, and matched to the Ilydaspes, and 
down its banks to Tnlamba, i educing the count! y 
as he passed. He levied a heavy conti ibution on 
Tulamba, which was aftei wauls sacked, and the 
inhabitants massacied by the tioops, - it is said, 
without his 01 dei s. 

By this tune, Pfi Mohammed had taken Multan 
by blockade; but the mins haMng set in, iie lost 
Ins lioises, and was at length obliged to shut him- 
self up m the town. On the appioach of Tutnei- 
lane, he set out to meet him, leaving a gamson 
in Multan, and joined his fathei on the Gaia oi 
Satlaj. 

Tameilane thence pioceeded with a light detach- 
ment to Adjudm, wheie he met with no soit of 
resistance , and as the town was famous foi the 
tomb of a Mahometan saint, “out of icspect foi 

His pievious expedition into the mountains of the Siaposh 
Cafiis will be lead with interest in Puce, from Miihhond 

! exact position of Dinkot is not known, but it must be 
to the south of the salt lange. 
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his memoiy, he spaied the few inhabitants who re- chap 
mained in the place/’ He then pioceeded to 
Batnei, and massacred the countiy people who 
had taken lefuge undei the walls. The place N<n 9 
af’teiwaids sunendered on teims*, bat, by one of 
those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tameilane’s capitulations, the town was burned, 
and all the inhabitants put to the swoid. He then 
matched to Samana, where he joined his mam 
body, having slaugliteied the inhabitants of eveiy 
place he passed. Fiom Samana the towns weie 
deserted, and consequently there w T eie no moie 
geneial massacies. Many pnsoneis weie, howcvei, 
taken , and on leaching Delhi, Tameilane put to n cc 12. 
death all of them above fifteen yeais of age (to 
the number, accoidmg to the exaggeiated accounts 
of the Mussulman histonans, of LOO, 000). 

The Indian aimy, which was mfenoi in num- Defeat of 
beis, and divided m councils, being defeated and army 
diiven into the town, Mahmud Toghlak fled to 
Guzei at ; Delhi sun endeied undei a solemn pio- 
nnse of piotection ; and Tameilane was publicly Dec 17 
proclaimed empeior of India. 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Sick, con- 
Tamerlane’s promises of piotection, that we aie at Smis-’ 
a loss whethei to ascube it to systematic peifidy, ™ c J u ° f 
01 to the habitual feiocity and insubordination of 
the troops. On this occasion, the most ci edible 
accounts attubute the commencement to the lattei 
cause. Plundei and violence bi ought on lesist- 
ance : “this led to a geneial massacre j some 
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sheets weie rcndcied impassable by heaps of dead , 
and the gates being foiced, the wliolc Mogul anny 
gained admittance, and a scene of boiroi ensued 
easier to be imagined than descnbcd. 

Foi five days Tameilane lemaincd a tianquil 
spectatoi of tlie sack and conflagration of the city, 
and duiing that time he was celeb) aling a feast in 
honoui of his victory. When tlie lioops weie 
weaned with slaughtei, and nothing was left to 
plunder, he gave oideis for the pioseculion of Ins 
maich , and on the day of his dcpaitine he “ of- 
feied up to the Divine Majesty the uncae and 
humble tubule of giatcful ptaise in the noble 
mosque of polished maible” elected on the banks 
of the Jamna by Fiiiiz.i 

The booty earned off fiom Delhi is said to have 
been veiygieat, and innumerable men and women 
of all lanks weie diagged into slaveiy. Tamci- 
lane secuied to himself the masons and woikcis in 
stone and maible, foi the pm pose of consti noting a 
mosque at Samaicand. 

He then matched to Miial, wheic tlieie was 
a gcneial massacre, and aftei waids ciossed the 
Ganges, and ptoceeded up its banks to ncai Ilaid- 
wai, wheie that livei leaves the mountains. Seveial 
affaus took place with bodies of Hindus m the 
sknts of the hills, in which JTameilanc exposed his 
pei son like a pnvate soldiei, and undei went fatigues 
the moie extiaoidmaiy as he had leached the age 


* Briggs’s Fen slit a -j Puce, appaicntly from Mirkhond 
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of sixty-thi ee. He matched along the foot of the 
mountains to Jammu (01 Jutnmoo, noith of La- 
hoi) ; then turned to the south, fell into the loute 
by which he fiist advanced, and quitted India, 
leaving anaichy, famine, and pestilence behind 
him.*' 

We must estimate Tamcilane’s chaiactei fiom 
his actions, and not fiom the motives assigned to 
him by panegynsts, nor fiom maxims diawn up by 
his 01 dei s accoiding to his idea of a pei feet govern- 
ment. His own memons of his life thiow a tiue 
light on his chaiactei. 1 They aie wntten in the 
plain and pictuicsquc style of Tuiki autobiogiaphy , 
and if theie was a doubt that they w r eie fiom 
Tameilane’s dictation, it would be lemoved by the 
unconscious simplicity with which he i elates his 
own intngues and pcifidyj taking ciedit all the 
tune foi an excess of goodness and sincenty which 
the boldest flatteiei would not have ventuied to 
ascnbe to hnn. The nnxtuie also of cant and 
hypocnsy, with leal supeistition and devotion, 
could not have been exhibited by any hand but his 
own 5 and these tiaits, with his coinage, piudence, 
and addiess, his peifcct knowledge of mankind, 
and Ins boldness in piactismg on then weakness, 
make one of the most extiaoidmaiy pictuies ever 
piesented to the w r oild. The commanding lan- 
guage of baibaious conqueiois, contiasted with the 

* About the 10th of March, 1399, a ii SOI. He was now 
matching on his famous expedition against Baja/et. 

*f Mulfuzat Timuri, tianslated by Majoi Stewait. 
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evasions of the princes whom they tin eaten, leads 
us to figuie them as mde and aitless soldieis , but 
the essential chaiacter of Tameilane was that of 
a wily politician, and piobably it was to similai 
talents that the othei Taitai conqueiois owed then 
ascendancy ovei so many chiefs, who weie then 
equals in meiely military qualities. 

Theie is a lesemblance between the histoiies of 
Chenglz Khan and Tameilane ; but of those two 
enemies of mankind, the first was perhaps the most 
violent, and the second the most peifidious. 

For two months after Tameilane’s departuie 
Delhi remained without a government, and almost 
without inhabitants. A sti uggle then took place foi 
the possession of it, m which a chief named Ecbal, 
who had been m power undei Mahmud, was at 
last successful. He faded m vaaous attempts to 
extend his authonty beyond the distucts round the 
capital , and, at last, was killed on a distant ex- 
pedition towards Multan. 

Mahmud had letuined fiom Guzerat, and foi 
some time lived as a pensionei at Delhi , then at 
Canouj, a city belonging to the king of Juanpur, 
on which Ecbal made several attempts ; at last, on 
that chief’s death, lie was lestoied to the possession 
of Delhi. He died theie aftei a nominal ieign of 
.twenty yeais, and was succeeded by Doulat Khan 
Lodi , who, at the end of fifteen months, was 
expelled by Khizi Khan, the governoi of the 
Panjab. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS 

Seiad Kluzr Khan. 

The new lulei was a Seiad or decendant of the An 14 ( 4 > 
Piophet, but was himself a native of India. He 
bad been goveinoi of one poition of the Pan- 
jab, and being expelled duung the confusion of 
Mahmud’s leign, he appealed to Tameilane, who 
gave him the government of the whole. He now 
affected to lecogmse that conqueioi as empeioi, 
and to govern as his deputy without the title of 
king 01 any of the loyal honouis. Befoie his ac- 
cession, (besides the permanent monai clues in the 
Deckan, togethei with Guzerat, Malwa, Bengal, 
and Juanpur, the last of which compiehended Oud 
and Canouj,) thegovemois of Samana, Biana, Calpi 
(in Bundelcand), and the Panjab, weie all inde- 
pendent, and nothing lemamed to the luler of 
Delhi but the countiy immediately lound that city. 

The accession of Klnzi leannexed foi a moment 
his own government of the Panjab, but, befoie 
long, the eastern poition, with the countiy about 
Snhmd, revolted, and established its independence. 

Khizr neveitheless made some spmtecf attempts to 
extend his dominions, he levied tubutefiom the 
Bathois m Rolnlcand, and fiom other Hindus 
near Gwalior. His gieatest exeition was a wai 

VOL. II. G 
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with the king of Guzel at at Nago) , which was 
pushed by ICinzi as fai as Jhaloi, but ended in 

nothing. 

When Khizr died the inhabitants of Delln woie 
black foi him foi thiee days i such deep mourning 
is now confined to Shia coui is during the ten 
days’ mourning foi the sons of Ah, Even in the 
case of Khizi it may have been a tnbute to his 
descent fiom Mahomet. 


Seuid Mob di //r. 

The puncipal featuie in the leign of Seiad 
Mobauk, son and successoi of Seiad Klnzi, is a 
constant stiuggle in the Panjab, paitly to lecover 
the eastern pait, aheady independent, and paitly 
to keep the lest from theGakkais, who continually 
ovenan it, and who weie occasionally suppoited 
by the Mogul govemoi of Cabul on the part of 
Shah Rokh Muza, the son of Tameilane. The 
Mogul was lepeatedly woisted and expelled, but 
theGakkais weie not got under duiing this dy- 
nasty. 

On one occasion Mobauk rnaiched to Gwahoi 
to anticipate some design of the king of Malwa, 
whom he defeated and obliged to pay a contnbu- 
tion. 

At another penod he maiched a little fuither to 
the south-east to encountei the king of Juanpui, 
and fought an indecisive battle with him near the 
Cah Sind. He also seveial tunes leceived tnbute 
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fiom the Rathois of Rolnlcand, and made many 
attempts to lestiam the depiedations of the Me- 
watis. He was at length assassinated by a paity 
of Hindus, at the instigation of his vizh, whom he 
had pai tially superseded in his office. 


Seiad Mohammed . 

The vizir placed the son of the late pi nice in 
Ins fatliei’s station, and made two of the Hindu 
assassins goveinois of provinces. He himself gained 
little by his ciime. Having mcuned the enmity 
of some of the nobility, they piofessed to revenge 
the mui dei of Seiad Mobauk, besieged the new 
punce, and foiced him to give up his minister. 

After this Behlol Khan Lodi, who had some 
time befoie obtained possession of the Panjab, 
began to push Ins designs with greatei boldness ; 
and while Mohammed was tempousmg with him 
he was invaded by the king of Malwa, who ad- 
vanced with a laige aimy to within two miles of 
Delhi. Seiad Mohammed m alaim called in the 
aid of Behlol, who lepelled the king of Malwa; 
and, content with secuimg his ascendancy, left 
Seiad Mohammed undistuibed. On a subsequent 
occasion Behlol besieged Delhi without success, 
and made no fuithei attempt till the death of 
Seiad Mohammed. 
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ad 1444, His son succeeded. In his time the temtoiy 
ah 849 0 f j} e i{ u was f ul ther l educed : in one place it only 
extended foi twelve miles fiom the capital, and m 
anothei scarcely a mile. Seiad Ala u din, how- 
evei, still possessed Budayun beyond the Ganges, 
100 miles fiom Delhi. To this place he removed 
1 h si? * 11S ca P lta ^ > on which Behlol took possession of 
Delhi, and assumed the title of king. 

Ala u dm abdicated m his favoui, and was left 
unmolested in Badayun till his death, which hap- 
pened twenty-eight yearn aftei Ins abdication. 
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Behlol Bodi. 

The ancestors of Behlol had been enriched by Rise of the 
commerce, and his giandfathei was governor of lS ° f 
Multan undei Fiiuz Toghlak, who was the hist 
gieat pati on of the Afghans. Behlol’s fathei and 
seveial of his uncles held commands undei the 
Seiad luleis; and one of them, Islam Khan, was 
so consideiable that he had 12,000 men of his own 
nation m his pay. The powei of the family, to- 
gether with the calumnies of a disaffected lelation, 
at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mohammed, 
and the Lodis were peisecuted and duven into the 
hills. They continued to lesist the king’s authonty, 
until Behlol had an oppoitumty of occupying, 
fust, Snhind, and afteiwaids the whole of the 
Panjab, 

Behlol had been invited to Delhi by Hamid, the 
vizir of his piedecessoi, but finding himself ovei- 
shadowed by this powei ful subject, he seized his 
peison by a stiatagem, and aftei he had bioken his 
influence, allowed him to letne to pnvate life. 

Behlol’s accession again bi ought back the Pan- Panjdbre- 
jab to Delhi. Multan had become independent Delhi 
dunng the time of the Seiads, and Behlol had 
maiched against it, when he was recalled by an 
attack of the king of Juanpui, who had laid siege 

g 3 
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to Delhi. A wai now commenced with that 
pnnce, which was continued, with slioit intei vals 
of hollow peace, foi twenty-six yeais, and ended in 
the conquest of Juanpui, which was peimanently 
leannexed to Delhi. Behlol survived tins long 
wai foi ten yeais, and made othei conquests on a 
smallei scale , so that at his death he left a tenitoiy 
extending fiom the Jamna to the Hcmalaya moun- 
tains as fai east as Benaies, besides a tiact on the 
west of the Jamna extending to Bundclcand. 

Secandei Loch 

Secandei’s accession was disputed by some chief, 
on the pait of his infant nephew. IL was aftei- 
waids contested in the field by two of his bi othei s, 
one of whom maintained an obstinate stiuggle. 
Secandei was successful on all these occasions, and 
tieated the infeiioi lebels with clemency, and his 
lelations with affection. He icannexed Behai as 
fai as the fiontieis of Bengal to Delhi, and also 
extended his temtoues in the dnection of Bundel- 
cand. His internal admin istiation was just and 
vigoious; and he seems, in all othei inspects, to 
have been a mild and excellent pnnce. But he 
was one of the few bigots who have sat on the 
thione of India. He destioyed the temples in 
towns and foits that he took fiom Hindus, and he 
foibade that people peifoiming pilgnmagcs, and 
bathing on ceilam festivals at places on the sacied 
stieams within his own dominions. On one occa- 
sion he earned his zeal to ciuelty and injustice j 
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for, a Bramin having been active in piopagatmg the chap 
doctnne that “ all leligions, if sincerely piactised, 
were equally acceptable to God,” he summoned 
him to defend this opinion in his piesence, against 
twelve Mahometan divines *, and, on his lefusmg to 
1 enounce his tolerant maxims, put him to death. * 

A holy man of Ins own lehgion having remon- 
stiated with lnm on Ins piohibition of pilgi images, 
Secandei diew his swoid, exclaiming, “ Wietch, 
do you defend idolatiy?” He was appeased by 
the answei, “No; but I maintain that kings 
ought not to persecute their subjects.” 

When maiclung against one of his biotheis, a 
Calender addiessed him with prayeis foi his suc- 
cess, on which he said, “ Pray foi victoiy to him 
who will best piomote the good of his subjects.” 

Secander was a poet, and was a great pation of 
letteis. He died at Agia, after a leign of twenty- 
eight yeai s. 


ThaMm Lodi. 

I'biahim, who succeeded, had none of his fathers 
virtues He disgusted his tribe by his pnde, and 
alaimed his chiefs by his suspicious and tyiannical 
temper. Fiom these causes his leign was con- 
tinually distuibed by lebelhons. At the com- Discon- 
mencement of it one of Ins biotheis was pioclaimed rebellions 

* The Biamin was, piobably, a disciple of Kabli, a Hindu 
philosophei, who taught similai dortunes at an eaihei penod m 
this centuiy (See Professoi Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol xvi. 
p 55) 
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king at Juanpui, was subdued in the course of a 
twelvemonth, and was pnvately executed by Ibra- 
him, who impiisoned his othei biotheis foi life. A 
chief named Islam Khan next lebelled, and was 
killed m battle Sevei al men of i ank and govei noi s 
of pi o vmces weie executed foi then shaie in these 
ti ansactions. Otheis weie put to death on sus- 
picion, some weie secietly made away with aftei 
being impiisoned , and one was assassinated at t he 
seat of his government. These pi oceedings spi ead 
geneial distiust and disaffection; vanous chiefs 
levolted, and the whole of the eastern pait of 
Tbiahim’s dominions thiew off its obedience, and 
foimed a sepaiate state undei Delia Khan Loliani, 
whose son aftei wai ds took the title of king. Doulat 
Khan Lodi, the govei noi of the PanjAb, dieading 
the fate of so many othei chiefs, levolted, and 
called m the aid of Babei, who had foi some time 
leignedm Cabul. Babei had befoie invaded the 
Panjab, which he claimed as pait of the inheritance 
of Tameilane, and he now gladly availed himself 
of this invitation , but some othei Afghan chiefs, 
eithei fiom attachment to Pbiahim oi aveision to 
a foieignei, diove out Doulat Khan, and opposed 
Babei m the field. They weie totally defeated 
near Lahoi, and that city was i educed to ashes by 
the victois. Dibalpur was next stouned, and the 
gain son put to the swoid , and at this place Baber 
was joined by Doulat Khan. He had i eason, soon 
aftei, to suspect the intentions of this peison, and 
thiew him and Ins sons into confinement. Re- 
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lentmg, subsequently, lie leleased tliem, tieated 
them honouiably, and gianted them ajagii. He 
did not, howevei, succeed in lemovmg then dis- 
ti List : by the tune he had leached Snlnnd on his 
advance towaids Delhi, Doulat Khan and one of 
his sons revolted and fled to the lulls. 1 ' Unwilling 
to leave such dangeious enemies behind him, Baber 
detei mined to letum to Cabul. He neveitheless 
kept Ins hold on the countiy he had 1 educed, and 
left pei sons on whom he could depend m the pim- 
cipal places. At Dibalpui he left Ala u din, a 
biothei of King I'biahim, who seems to have 
escaped fiom confinement, and who had joined 
Btibei. Doulat Khan now letuined to the Panjab, 
and oveimn gieat pait of it, Ala u din flying to 
Cabul , but m the end, Doulat Khan was entnely 
defeated by one of Babei’s geneials , and as that 
monaich himself was engaged in defending Balkh 
against the Uzbeks, he sent Ala u din to India, 
with oideis to his own chiefs to assist lnm. Thus 
suppoited, Ala u din advanced to Delhi, and fiom 
the genCial disaffection Ins aimy was soon swelled 
to 40,000 men. With this foice he engaged Tbia- 
him undei the walls of Delhi, and was totally de- 
feated. By this time, Babei had settled Balkh, 
and was advanced as fai as Lahoi on his way into 
India Fiom Labor he maiched into the hills in 
puisuit of Doulat Khan, who submitted and gave 

* The other son, whose name was Dilawai, adheied to Babei, 
and had a high place in his confidence He had the title of 
Khan Khanan, the second m the couit of Delhi, and continued 
to be a pei son of gieat authonty in Ins leign and Hu may un’b 
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VI loute thiough the hills to llopiu on the Satlaj, 

above Lodiana, and fiom thence ncaily by the 

dnect load to Delhi. At Panipat Jie found himself 

m the neighboui hood of I'bialnm, who had come 

out to meet him at the head of an anny amounting, 

as it was lepresented to Babei, to 100,000 men, 

with 1000 elephants. On the appioach of this 

foice, Babei took up a position, linked his guns 

togethei by lopes of twisted leathei, and lined 

them with mfantiy, fuithci pioicctcd by lneast- 

woiks He likewise stiengthened Ins flanks with 

fieldwoiks of eai th and facmes. His ai my, including 

followeis, amounted to no moic than 12,000 men. 

Defeat and When Pbiahun drew neai, he also foi titled his 

rbrahim position , but had not steadiness enough to adheie 

Apni 5 <n’ ^ 11S P^ in of awaiting an attack, and in a few days 

led out his aimv to stoun Babei ’s lines. As soon 
»/ 

as he was engaged with the fiont, Babei oidered 
Ins light and left wings to attack the flanks and 
leai of the enemy. They accoidmgly advanced 
and plied them with then ai i ow T s , until the Indian 
tioops, aftei attempting, m a few' feeble chaiges, to 
dnve them off, fell into disordci ; when Babei, who 
had lntheito been annoying them with his cannon, 
oideied his centie to move foiwaid, and completed 
the lout of the enemy Tbialnm was killed, and 
the Indian aimy, having been neaily sunounded 

His son Gliazi Khan fled, and Babei took possession of his 
libiaiy, m which lie found a numbei of %aluable books One 
would have thought the Koran a sufficient libiaiy for an Afghan 
chief of those days 
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dunng the battle, suffeied piodigious loss in the 
defeat. Baber judged from obseivation that 15,000 
01 16,000 lay dead on the field, of whom 5000 or 
6000 lay m one spot aiound then king. The In- 
dians lepoited that not less than 40,000 penshed 
m the battle and pm suit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the 
nnlitaiy chaiacter of eithei paity. It lasted fiom 
soon aftei suniise till noon, dining which peiiod, 
Babei obseives, with satisfaction, that his guns 
weie dischaiged many times to good puipose. The 
seivice of aitilleiy would not in that age have been 
much bettei in Euiope, but although Babei’s plan 
of haiassing the enemy’s flanks and leai with anows 
seems to be justified by its success, it does not ap- 
pear lemaikable either for skill oi spint, oi likely 
to have been earned on with impunity against an 
active enemy. 

Delhi' was sunendeied, and Baber advanced and 
took possession of Agia, which had lately been the 
loyal lesidence. 

Fiom a list of Fbiahim’s nobles given by Fe- 
lishta, they appeal all to have been of the Afghan 
tubes of LodL oi Lohani, oi of that called Fei- 
muh, who weie mixed with the Afghans, like the 
Khiljis, if indeed they aie not a poition of the 
lattei people. 

The laja of Gwahoi, who was i educed to sub- 
mission dm mg the last leign, accompanied Fbia- 
hhn’s aimy, and fell along with him m the battle. 

\ 

Ibn Batuta, p. 133. 
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Babei leviews his own conquest with much com- 
placency, and compaies it to those of Sultan Mah- 
mud and Shahab u din : and although we must not 
confound the acquisition of the few distiacted pio- 
vinces held by Tbiahim with the subjugation of 
India, yet it must be admitted that his enteipnse 
was as glonous m its achievement as it was me- 
moiable m its effects. His foice seemed insufficient 
even to occupy the temtoiy he had to subdue, and 
it was diawn with difficulty fiorn his own domi- 
nions, still thieatened by the Uzbeks, whose power 
the combined foice of the whole house of Tamer- 
lane had pioved unable to withstand. 

Babei’s conduct to the places wheie he met with 
lesistance was as inhuman as that of Tameilane, 
who was natuially Ins model. 

The smallness of his foice was some justification 
of the means he took to stiike a tenor 5 but the 
invariable piactice of his country is the best pal- 
liation foi him. His natuial disposition was le- 
maikably humane ; and although we cannot help 
being shocked at these occuuenees, and at two 01 
tin ee ciuel executions mentioned m Ins Memoiis, 
yet they piove no more against his peisonal cha- 
lactei 111 this lespect, than his slaughteimg Gauls 
01 ci ucifymg pnates against Caesai’s clemency. 

Babei was the foundei of a line of kings undei 
whom India lose to the highest pitch of piospenty; 
and out of the 1111ns of whose empne all the exist- 
ing states 111 that countiy aie composed. 
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CHAP I. 

REIGN OF BABER. 

The eaily life of Babei was a tissue of suipiising 
vicissitudes and lomantic adventures. " He was the 
sixth m descent fiom Tameilane. The extensive 
dominions of his giandfathei, Abusaid, weieshaied 
by the numeious sons of that monarch. One of 
them, Ahmed Miiza, obtained Samaicand and 
Bokhaia; Balkh or Bactua fell to another, Mah- 
mud Mlrza; and Cabul to a third, whose name 
was Ulugh Beg. O'mar Shekh Mhza, the fouith 
son, and the fathei of Baber, had at hist been in 
charge of Cabul; but was tiansfened dui mg his 
father's lifetime to Feighana, on the upper couise 
of the Jaxaites, a small but uch and beautiful 
countiy, -of which Baber always speaks with fond- 

* The account of Baber is taken fiom his own Memoirs, 
ti an slated by Mr Eiskine It differs, m some respects, fiom 
that given by Ferishta 
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ness. The mothei of Baber was a Mogul , the sistei 
of Mahmud Khan, a descendant ofChaghataiKhan, 
and head of 1m blanch of the empiie of Chengiz 
Khan This connection does not seem to have 
mspiied any attachment on the pait of Babei to- 
waids the Mogul nation, of whom lie nevei speaks 
in Ins Memoirs but with contempt and aveision.* 
Babei was only twelve yeais old at the death 
of Ins fathei and his own accession (a. d. 1494). 
O'mai Shekh Muza had just been involved m a 
wai with lnsbiothei, Ahmed Mliza, of Samaicand, 
and his biothei-m-law, Mahmud Khan, the Mogul; 
and those pi mces showed no disposition to lelent 
in favoui of then youthful nephew. They, how- 
evei, failed entnely in an attack on Ins capital, and 
shoitly aftei Ahmed Muza died He was suc- 
ceeded by Ins biothei, the king of Bactna. He 
also died soon aftei , and was succeeded by his son, 
Baisangliai Muza Confusions ensued, and Babei 
was induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand 
foi himself. Though he had foi some time con- 
ducted Ins own government, he was as yet only 
fifteen , and considenng that cncumstance, togethei 
with the insignificance of his means, it is much less 

f “ Undei these circumstances,” obseives Mi Eiskine, “it 
may seem one of the stiangest capnces of fortune, that the 
empiie which he founded in India should have been called, both 
in the country and by foicigneis, the empiie of the Moguls , 
thus taking its name from a lace which he detested ” (Ei shine's 
Babei, p 236 ) The leason is, that the Indians call all northern 
Mussulmans, except the Afghans, Moguls they now apply the 
teim particulaily to the Peisians 
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suipiismg that lie moie than once failed m this 
undei taking, than that Ins spmtand peiseveiance 
weie at last lewaided with success (a. d. 1497)* 
The possession of the capital of Tamei lane, which 
seemed a step to the soveieignty of all Tiansoxiana, 
pioved in itself to be moie than Babei liad stiength 
to maintain. The countiy of Samaicand was ex- 
hausted by long disoideis, and affoided no means 
of paying Ins tioops, who, m consequence, began 
to deseit in gieat numbeis. They spiead then 
discontent among those left m Feighana, and at 
last openly levolted, undei Ahmed Tambol, one 
of Babers pnncipal leadeis, m the name of Ins 
youngei biothei, Jeh Align Muza. Such a lebelhon 
at home allowed no time foi delay, and Babei left 
Samaicand, aftei a leign of a bundled days: on 
his depaituie the inhabitants immediately tlnew off 
then obedience to lnm. An unfoitunate illness, 
which he with difficulty suivivcd, so letaided his 
operations, that, by the time he had abandoned 
Samaicand, he found he had lost Ins heieditaiy 
dominions. On this he had lecouise to Ins Mogul 
uncle, and sometimes with slendei aid fiom lnm, 
but oftenei with Ins own lesomces alone, he made 
vanous attempts, not without paitial success, both 
on Samaicand and Feighana. At length, m 1499, 
he succeeded in lecovenng Ins native kingdom ; 
but he had not entnely subdued the lebels when 
he was tempted by stiong invitations fiom Samai- 
cand to set out foi that capital. Befoie he leached 
Ins destination, he learned that both Samaicand 
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book and Bokhaia weie occupied by the Uzbeks, then 
Vir founding the dominion which they still possess 
ovei Tiansoxiana. ' 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Fei- 
diana, and Babei was compelled to take lefuge m 
the almost inaccessible mountains to the south of 
that countiy. While theie, he learned that Shei- 
bani Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samai- 
cand on an expedition, and with chaiactenstic 
spirit of enteipuse he detei mined to avail himself 
of the oppoitumty to attempt to suipuse that city. 
He set off with only 210 men , escaladed the walls 
in the night j oveipoweied the guaids, and mag- 
nified the impiession of his numbeis by boldness 
and lapidity, until the citizens lose m Ins favour, 
and massacied the Uzbeks wlieievei they weie to 
be found. Sheibam Khan hastened back on this 
intelligence, but found the gates shut against him, 
and ultimately withdiew to Bokhaia. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declaied foi Babei. 
He lemamed foi six months m quiet possession, 
and employed the inteival in endeavouis to foim a 
combination among the neighbouiing pmices, by 
nnpiessing them with a sense of then danger fiom 
the Uzbeks. His exei lions weie fiuitless, and he 
was obliged to encountei alone the whole ponei of 

The Uzbeks (so called fiom one of then khans) weie a 
mass of tubes of Tuild, Mogul, and piobably of Fennic ongin, 
moulded into one people, but with a gieat prepondeiance of 
Tuiks They had before been settled on the Jaik, and had 
been m possession of a laige tiact m Sibeua ( Ei shine's Babei, 
Intioduction, pp lix lx) 
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Sheibam. The hopes of success, which even then 
he continued to chensh, weie fiustiated by the 
baseness of some Mogul auxihanes, who left the 
battle foi the pui pose of plundeimg his baggage. 
The consequence was a total defeat, and Babei 
was obliged to letue with the few tioops that ad- 
lieied to him within the walls of Samaicand. He 
lesolved to defend that place to the last extiemity, 
and lepelled vanous assaults that weie made on him 
by the Uzbeks. Sheibam had then lecouise to a 
blockade, and in foui months 1 educed Ins enemies 
to all the miseues of famine. The inhabitants 
pciished in gi eat numbeis , the soldieis let them- 
selves down fiom the walls and deseited; and 
Babei, who had shaied m all the pnvations of the 
people, was compelled at last to evacuate the town. 

Aflei this he spent neaily two yeais m the ut- 
most poveity and distiess, sometimes m the moun- 
tains, and oftenei m Ins uncle’s camp, wheie he le- 
mained in such a state of destitution that Ins veiy 
seivants left lnm fiom absolute want. He seems 
to have been almost 1 educed to despondency by 
Ins lepeated misfoi tunes, and once lesolved to with- 
draw to China, and pass Ins life m obscunty and re- 
tnement. Occasional openings in Feighana seived 
to keep alive Ins hopes ; and at length, with the help 
of his uncle, he lecoveied the capital, and was 
joined by Ins biothei Jehangh, who had lntheito 
been his nominal lival. Tambol, m this stiait, 
called in the foimidable aid of the Uzbeks. Baber 
was oveipoweied, compelled to fly aftei a despeiate 
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conflict m the stieets, and so hotly pm sued that 
his companions, one by one, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and Ins own hoise was so much ex- 
hausted that he was ovei taken by two of Tambol’s 
soldieis. They endeavouied to persuade him to 
suiiendei ; and Babei, while he kept up the pailey, 
continued to push on towaids the mountains. At 
length he thought he had succeeded, by arguments 
and entieaties, in bringing ovei the puisuers to Ins 
mteiest, and they took a solemn oath to share his 
foi tunes; but, whether they were ongmally m- 
smceie, 01 lost heait when they contemplated the 
piospect befoie them, they ended by betraying 
Babei to Ins enemies , and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he again recoveied his freedom. He 
only escaped to a condition almost as hopeless as 
captivity. His uncle’s Mogul ai my had been de- 
feated by Sheibam, and himself made pusouei , 
while the whole of Transoxiana, except that an- 
nexed to Bactna, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks. 
All his piospects being thus extinguished, Babei 
bade a last faiewell to his native count] y of Fei- 
ghana, and set out to tiy Ins foitune m new scenes 
beyond the lange of Hindu Cush. 

Aftei all that he had done and suffei ed (enough 
to fill up an eventful life) Babei was yet only m 
his twenty -thud yeai He boie his numerous le- 
verses with the elasticity of youth. He himself 
tells us that he often shed many teais, and com- 
posed many melancholy veises , but m general his 
cheerful temper buoyed him up, and enabled him 
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to enjoy the piesent and to enteitam favouiable 
piospects of the futuie. He says he never had 
moie pei feet pleasure than foi a few days aftei he 
evacuated Samar cand, when he fist got a full meal, 
a quiet night’s lest, and a temporary freedom fiom 
laboui and anxiety. He had often similai moments 
of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable habits and his 
lelisli for simple pleasuies. He pauses, m lelating 
one of his desperate expeditions, to descube a 
paiticulai soit of melon with which he had been 
stiuck: if evei he had an intei val of lest he was 
occupied with plants and gaidemng; and dunng 
all his matches, m peace oi wai, floweis and tiees 
and cheeiful landscapes weie never thiown away 
on him. It may be because olheis have not 
opened then heaits as he has done, but theie cei- 
tainly is no person in Asiatic histoiy into whose 
tastes and feelings we can enter as into Babei’s. 

Bactna was now in the hands of Khusiu Shah, 
a favounte of Babei’s late uncle, and aftei wauls 
mimstei to his cousin, Baisanghai Muza, the same 
whom he had dnven out of Samaicand. Khusiu 
Shall had since muideied his mastei, and was 
in possession of what lemained of his dominions. 
He endeavouied to conciliate Babei, and le- 
ceived lnm with a show of hospitality when he 
enteied his temtoiy, His piofessions aiose fiom 
a sense of his own lnsecuiity : it was not long 
eie all the Moguls m his employment pioffeied 
then sei vices to Babei ; and, bef’oie they had 
openly declared themselves, Khusiu’s own biothei, 
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Bald, came over to the same side, and was fol- 
lowed by the whole of the aimy. When Baber 
appioached Khusiu’s fiontiei he had between two 
and thiee hundred followers, many of tliem aimed 
with clubs , and only two tents, the best of which 
was allotted to Ins motliei. He now set out to 
invade Cabul at the head of a legulai and well- 
equipped aimy. His uncle, Ulugh Beg, the king 
of that country, had expned two yeais befoie , his 
son and successoi had been expelled by his mimstei ; 
and he , in Ins turn, had been dispossessed by the 
Mogul 01 Tuiki family of Aighun, who had been 
foi some time in possession of CandahAi. Baber 
occupied Cabul almost without opposition (a. d. 
1504*) , and, legauhng the ongmal owner as com- 
pletely ejected, he took possession in his own 
name, and subsequently lesisted an attempt of his 
cousin to legam his mheiitance. He aftcnvards 
lost Bactria, which was lecoveied by Klnisi u Shall, 
and ultimately conqueied by the Uzbeks. Babei’s 
connection with the countiy beyond the moun- 
tains was theiefore entnely cut off He w r as now r 
king of Cabul, ovei which countiy he leigned for 
twenty- two yeais, befoie his conquest of India; 
and which was enjoyed by his descendants till the 
end of the seventeenth centuiy. 

But though Babei had gained a fixed establish- 
ment, he W'as by no means in a state of lepose. 
He had, m fact, only changed the chaiactei of Ins 
toils and penis. He was still thi eaten ed fiom 
without by an enemy who had hitheito pioved 
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u i esistible ; and within, a gi cat pai l of his territory 
was in the hands of independent tiibes, and so 
stiong that lie could not hope to subdue it; while 
pait of the lest was possessed by peisonal enemies 
and livals. His title was doubtful, he had no 
minister whom he could tuist; Ins bi other Je- 
hangii had but lately joined him aftei having been 
long in lebellion, and his aimy was an assemblage 
of adventuieis, sti angcis to him and tiaitois to 
theii fonnei masters. 

His fiist yeais weie spent in the conquest of 
Candahcii, m expeditions into the mountains of 
the Afghans and Hazaiehs, and in a dangcious 
journey to Herat to conceit mcasuics with that 
branch of the house of Tameilanc foi then com- 
mon defence against the Uzbeks. On these occa- 
sions he underwent the usual lisks and moie than 
the usual haulslnps of wai, and had once ncaily 
pciished m the snow dining a wintci rnaich tlnough 
the mountains of the Hazarchs. 

In this pciiod lus biothei Jchangir levolted 
(a.d. 1506); but was subdued and pardoned: a 
moie seiious insui lection took place while he was 
at Iieicit, when his Mogul tioops set up one of lus 
cousins as king, who was also defeated and pai- 
doned (a. d. 1507) ; and he was aftei wauls bi ought 
to the bunk of ruin by a coaspiiacy of the Moguls, 
who had come ovei fiom Khusiu Shah. These 
men, fiom two to tlnee thousand in numbei, gave 
the hist sign of (hen disaffection by an attempt to 
seize Babei’s person ; and when he had escaped 
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and fled fiom Cabul, they called in Abdu Rizak, 
the son of Ulugh Beg, whom Baber had supplanted 
m the government (a. d. 1508). The right of this 
young man had piobably little influence ; foi all 
the pnnces of the house of Tameilane seemed to 
consider that conqueroi’s dominions as a common 
pnze, fiom which each might take what shaie he 
could: his strength lay m the connections he pos- 
sessed m a countiy wheie his fathei had leigned ; 
and those weie so powerful that Baber found lnm- 
self deserted by the whole of Ins troops except 
about 500 men. A moment’s despondency, at this 
crisis, would have been fatal ; but Babei made up 
foi Ins small foice by the boldness and activity of 
his entei puses: he led his tioops to repeated en- 
counteis, exposed himself in the hottest of eveiy 
engagement, and, almost entirely by his peisonal 
courage and exeitions, at last letneved his affairs. 55 " 

His most important wais weie with his old ene- 
mies the Uzbeks. Sheibani Khan, after the con- 
quest of Ti an sox i ana, invaded Khorasan, took He- 
lat, and extinguished the principal blanch of the 
house of Tameilane. He then advanced to Can- 
dahai and took the city. He was diawn oft by 
distant troubles befoie he had reduced the citadel; 
but left it so weakened that it fell into the hands of 
its old possessors the Arghuns, who had remained 

* Mi Ershine, from Khafi Khan and Ferishta Baber’s Me- 
moirs break off in the beginning of the insurrection, and are not 
resumed for some years The intervening portion seems never 
to have been written (Eish?ies Baber, p 236 ) 
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m the lieighbomhood, and who now letained itfoi 
seveial years (fiom a. d. 1507 to 1522). What 
might have been Babei’s foitune if the Uzbeks had 
continued theii piogiess, it is not easy to siumise. 
It is possible he might have shaied the fate of 
so many piinces of Ins family, had not Sheibani 
Khan encounteied a new enemy whose success put 
a stop to the caieci of Taitai conquest. This was 
Shah Ismael Saffavi, king of Peisia, with whom 
Sheibani went to wai about this tune, and by whom 
lie was totally defeated and slam (a. d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Babei, oi 
lather lecalled him to that which had been the 
scene of Ins eaihesl exploits. He immediately 
occupied Bactna, made an alliance with Shah Is- 
mael, and, with the aid of a Peisian force, took 
Bokhaia, and again obtained possession of Samai- 
cand (a. d. 1511). 

But he was destined never to be long successful 
m Tiansoxiana : befoie the end of a twelvemonth 
he was duven out of Samaicand by the Uzbeks ; 
and, although he maintained the contest, with the 
suppoitof the Peisians, foi two yeais longei, yet 
he at lastsuffeied a total defeat, and lost all his 
acquisitions except Bactna (a. d. 1514). 

It was aftei this failuie that he turned his senous 
attention to India, and began those entei puses, the 
Jesuit of which has aheady been l elated. 

Aftei the taking of Agia, Babei’s fiist act was 
to distnbute the captuied tieasuies to his ad- 
heients. He gave his son Humayun a diamond, 
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which was esteemed one of the finest in the woild , 
and he sent a picscnt of a shahiukhi each to eveiy 
man, woman, and child, slave 01 fiee, in the 
countiy of Cabul. * 

But, although in possession of the capital, Babei 
was flu fiom having conqueicd the Kingdom. He 
only occupied thepait to the noith-west of Delhi, 
with a nai i ow tiact along the Jamna to Agi a. The 
whole of the countiy to the cast of the Ganges 
had become independent m I'biahim’s tune undci 
Delia Khan Lohani. IJis son took the title of 
King by the name of Mohammed Shall Lohani, and 
seems to have possessed Behai on both sides of the 
Ganges. Many places on the vest of the Jamna 
had also been m icbelhon m I'hrahhnks time, and 
many of those which had been obedient now held 
out undci the Afghan and Feimtih chiefs belong- 
ing to the late government. Noi was this the only 
opposition vith which Babei had to contend : a 
stiong dislike and hostility at fii st subsisted between 
his ti oops and the Indians, the Milages round Ins 
camp weie deseited, and it became a mattei of 
gi eat difficulty to pi ocme giam 01 forage foi the 
aimy. In addition to this, the sitminci, always 
neaily mtoleiable to natives of cold countiies, was 

* The shfihrukhi is on!j 10 d oj I hi , but the v hole «;um 
must have been \eiy gre.it, and tins injudicious expenditure 
justifies the nickname of “ the Calender" gnen to him at the 
time\from a iebgious older, whose practice it is to keep nothing 
for to-moriow lie could not alwajs ha\e been so profuse, 
though always generous, foi aftei he once got Cabul, we hear 
of no financial embairassmcnts 
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in that year unusually oppressive, and so affected 
the ti oops that all lanks began to muimui, and at 
length to clamoui to be led back to Cabul : some 
even made piepaiations foi letuimng without 
leave. On this, Babei assembled the officeis, and 
pointed out to them that, as the conquest of India 
had long been the gieat object of their labours, it 
would be weakness and disgrace to abandon it now 
that it was achieved, that he, therefoie, was de- 
termined to 1 emain m India; that all who chose 
to letuin weie at hbeity to do so at once, but 
that hencefoith he would heai of no lemonstiances 
against his lesolution. This addiess induced the 
gieatei pait to give up their discontents. Khaja 
Kilan, however, one of his best and most confi- 
dential chiefs, was among those that decided to 
letuin, and was accoidingly appointed to a govern- 
ment beyond the Indus, and dismissed with honour 
to his new chaige. 

The deteimination so stiongly expiessed had an 
effect even on the enemy ; and many, who had 
hitheito expected Babei to withdiaw as Tameilane 
had done, now made then submission : detach- 
ments weie sent to reduce otheis; and, m the 
couise of the next foui months, not only had the 
countiy held by Sultan Tbiahim been seemed, but 
all the levolted piovmces evei possessed by the 
house of Lodi, including the foimcr kingdom of 
Juanpui, weie biought into subjection by an aimy 
undei Pi nice Humayun, Babei’s eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Biana, 
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Dhulpur on tlic Chambal, and O wdlidi beyond that 

11VC1. 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the 
Mussulmans, Btiber had to commence a w.u with 
the Hindus, who, contraiy to their usual pi act ice, 
were on this occasion the aggressois. 

Hamfr Sing, the Rdjpul ju nice who lecoveied 
Chitorin the reign of Ala u din Klnlji (a. d. I Sib), 
had, in the com sc of a long icign, le-estabh.shed 
the Rajput dominion ovei all Me w.u ; to winch 
Ins son had added Ajmfr. * Aft ci the scpaiation 
of M Aiwa fiom Delhi the new kings of that countiy 
weic engaged m frequent hostilities with the injas 
of Me war , and, immediately befoie the tune of 
Babci, Mahmud, king of M.ihva, had been defeated 
and taken pnsonei by Sanga, the Rajput pi nice I 
(a. d. 1519 ). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession fiom I Tamil, pos- 
sessed all the heicdilaiy dominions of Mewai, and 
likewise held the eastern pail of Malwa as fai as 
Rilsa and Chandeiil, in dependence. He was 
lecognised as thcii leadei by the l.ijas of Mai war 
and Jeipui/and all the othei Rajput piiuces.§ 

Being a natmal enemy to the king of Delhi, lie 
had opened a fuendly communication with Babei 
while he was advancing against I'lnalum, and foi 
the same leason he began to form combinations 
against him as soon as he found him established m 

1 Colonel Toil’s Hiijpulnnn, vol. i j). 271. 

I Bnggs’b Feiishtn, vol iv. p 26 I . 

| B.tbei’s Momoiis, p.m 2 § Colonel Tod, vol. l. p 209 
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the foimei position of that prince. Besides his 
Hindu allies, Sanga was on this occasion accom- 
panied by Mahmud, a pi nice of the house of L6di, 
who had assumed the title of king, and, though 
possessed of no temtory, was followed by 10,000 
adheients. The Lodi chiefs formcily duven out by 
Humayun also 1 etui ned to tlien foimei possessions, 
01 laiscd men in othei places to co-opeiate with 
theiaja. Gieat effoits were made on both sides 
to secuie the alliance of Hasan Khan, iaja of 
Mewcit, who, by Ins name, must have been a con- 
verted Hindu. His temtoiy is that hilly tiact ex- 
tending towaids the livei Chambal, fiom within 
twenty-five miles of Delhi, and including the petty 
state which is now called Mcichen 01 Alwai. 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s 
hands, he adopted thelibeial policy of sending him 
to his father as the tiue way to gain his smceie co- 
operation. His geneiosity did not make the de- 
sned impiession , foi Hasan Khan was no soonei 
set at ease about his son than he openly joined the 
enemy. Raja Sanga immediately advanced to sup- 
port his ally, and soon ai lived at Biana, within fifty 
miles of Agia. He drove the gamson of that 
place, with loss, into then foit, and cut off all com- 
munication between them and the capital. Babei, 
on this, sentfonvaid a detachment to obseive the 
enemy, and soon aftei moved out with all Ins 
foices. He had leached Sikh" , about twenty miles 

* Now Fattelipui Siku 
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fiom Agia, when he found himself m the neigh- 
bouihood of the Hindu ai my. His advanced guaid 
was immediately attacked; and, though lemfoiced 
fiom the mam body, was defeated with heavy loss. 
If the laja had piessed on dui mg the fust panic, it 
is piobable he would have obtained an easy victoiy : 
he chose to withdiaw to Ins encampment aftei his 
success, and thus allowed Babei ample time to take 
up a position and to foitify his camp, so as to make 
it a difficult mattei to assail him. 

Babei’s tioops had looked on this contest m a 
veiy senous light fiom the hist, and the lepoits 
of fugitives, togethei with the disastei which had 
taken place almost befoie then eyes, had made a 
veiy deep ltnpiession on them , when, by ill luck, 
a celebiated astiologei ai lived fiom Cab ill, and 
loudly announced, fiom the aspect of Mais, the 
ceitain defeat of the king’s army, which happened 
to be in the quaitei opposite to that planet. The 
consternation occasioned by these leal and linagin- 
aiy ten oi s was so geneial that even the officeis of 
the highest lank weie infected, lost all couiage 
and decision m council, and could scaicely even 
maintain an appeal an ce of film ness befoie their 
men, Babei’s Indian tioops began to deseit ; some 
of them went ovei to the enemy , and the lest of 
the ai my, though faithful, was completely dispn ited 
and alaimed, Babei himself, though he despised 
the piediction of the astiologei, was not insensible 
to the dangeis of his situation : he tells us that he 
l epented of his sms, foiswoie wine, and gave away 
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his gold and silver dunking vessels to the pool : chap 
he also made a vow to let his beaid glow, and pio- 
mised to remit the stamp tax on all Mussulmans, 
if it should please God to give lnm victoiy. But 
he was too much used to dangei to be depiessed ; 
and that he might infuse some of his own spmt 
into his tioops, he assembled his officeis of all 
ranks, and, without touching on the usual topics 
of necessity, 01 of spoil and conquests,' scaicely 
even on that of lcligion, he made a direct appeal 
to then sense of honour, and set the chance of 
gloiy against the risk of death. His theme seems 
to have been well chosen, foi the whole assembly 
answeied him with one voice, and accompanied 
then acclamations with an oath on the Koian to 
conquei 01 die. This scene levived the coinage 
of the aimy , and, as e\eiy day bi ought in accounts 
of some fiesli disoidci in the piovinces, Babei de- 
termined no longei to avoid an action, but to biing 
things to an immediate ci isis. With this view, he Battle of 
diew up his aimym fiont of his m bench merits, fory^f™ 
and, aftei ananging Ins guns, and making Ins other BAbei 
piepaiations, he gallopped along the line fiom light 
to left, animating his soldieis by shoit addi esses, 
and mstiuctmg the officeis how to conduct them- 
selves m the battle. The Hindus, it appears, weie 
equally leady foi a decisive effoit , but so anxious 
is Babei to do justice to the gieat occasion, that, 
instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
us the elaboiate despatch of his secietaiy, fiom 
which we can baiely discover, m many pages of 
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floweiy declamation, that Baber gained a gieat 
victoiy, that Raja Sanga escaped with difficulty, 
and that Hasan Khan and many othei chiefs weie 
slam. Babei (to letuin to his own nanative) could 
now leheve his heait by a tonent of abuse against 
the astiologei, who came to congiatulatc him on 
his victoiy, and whom he inveighed against as a 
peiveise, conceited, and lnsuffeiable evil-speakei : 
he was an old seivant, bowevei, and Babei made 
him a libeial piesent, while he desired him to quit 
his dominions. 

Aftei this victoiy, Baber pioceeded to i educe 
Mewat, and bi ought it into gieatei oidei than it 
ever had been m undei the foimei goveinment. 
Having pi omised, befoie the gieat battle, that he 
would allow any one who pleased leave of absence 
to Cabul, he foimed all who desned to avail them- 
selves of that pei mission into a detachment, and 
sent them back undei the command of Humayun. 

He spent the next six months m inlei nal anange- 
ments, and lestonng oidei tlnoughont the pro- 
vinces that had been distuibed duiing the doubtful 
penod of his contest with Raja Sanga; and by the 
end of the yeai his authonty was eveiyviheie le- 
estabhshed, except m Oud, beyond the Ganges. 
A body of Afghans still lemamcd m aims in that 
piovince, and a detachment had been sent against 
them. 

About the beginning of the next yeai, Babei 
maiched against Chanden, on the boideis of Bun- 
delcand and Malwa. It was held by Medm Rai, 
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a Rajput chief who lud nsen to gieat powei under 
Mahmud II., king 0 f Malwa. He had afteiwaids 
usuiped the government; and, on being expelled 
by Mahmud with the aid of the king of Guzei at, 
established himself at Chanden, undei the pio- 
tection of Raja Sanga. He had made good his 
letieat aftei the late battle, and now offeied a des- 
peiate lestslance. But the Rajputs, as usual, 
showed more valoui than skill 01 peiseveiance. 
On the second day of the siege they gave up all 
for lost, and Babei witnessed one of those extia- 
oidinaiy instances of self-devotion which aie so 
common in Rajput lnstoiy. His ti oops had alicady 
mounted the woiks, when the ganison put then 
women to death, and lushed foith naked, not to 
conquer, but to die. They diove the Mussulmans 
befoie them, leaped fiom the lampaits, and con- 
tinued theii chaige with unabated fury until they 
weie ovei powei ed and destioyed : 200 or 800 had 
lemained to defend Medm Rat’s house, most of 
whom slew each othei, each contending who 
should be the fiist victim. 

Dui mg the siege of Chandeii, Babei leceived 
intelligence of the defeat of lus detachment m Oud 
by an Afghan chief named Baban, 01 Biban, and 
immediately matched, himself, in that duection. 
The Afghans having taken post at the passage of 
the Ganges, Babei tlnew a budge ovei the livei, 
undei the fire of his aitdleiy, and ultimately com- 
pelled the enemy to letire beyond the Gogia, 
wlnthei he matched m pm suit of them. He seems 
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to have compelled the lebels to take lefnge m the 
teiutones of the king of Bengal, and it was pio- 
bably on this occasion that he 1 educed Behai , if 
that was not done befoie by Humayun : but m this 
place there is an intei luption m the Memons, 
which is not filled up by any othei histonan. 

Eoi some months aftei this, Babei seems to have 
been m bad health, and to have indulged in a 
loneei couise of lelaxation than often fell to Ins 
lot. His Memons (which aie now lesumed) aie 
filled with descnptions of Hindu foits and temples, 
and of fountains and cascades that he had visited; 
as well as of his own gaidens and impiovements, 
and of thejuggleis, wiestleis, and othei souices of 
amusement pecuhai to India. 

Even dunng this period he made the impoitant 
acquisition of the foit of Rintamboi : it was made 
ovei to him by the second son of Raja Sanga, that 
pnnce having died, and having been succeeded by 
the eldest son. 

His attention was at last effectually loused by 
the intelligence that the piovmce of Behai had 
been seized on by Sultan Mahmud, the same Lodi 
pnnce who had been piesent at the defeat of Raja 
Sanga. Mahmud seems to have been suppoited 
from Bengal , and being joined by the Afghans 
in Behai and the adjoining piovinces, his aimy 
soon swelled to such an extent as to be called 
100,000 men. With this foice he had advanced 
to Benaies, by the time when Babei leached the 
junction of the Jamna and Ganges, now Allahabad. 
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The approach of Baber, howevei, dissolved this 
hasty assemblage, winch was aheady a piey to dis- 
sension. They had attempted to stoim the hill 
foi t of Chunai , and a 1 epulse they met with, though 
not m itself consideiable, was sufficient, m the pie- 
scnt state of then minds, to bieak up the aimy. 
Mahmud letieated with such poition as he could 
keep togethei . He took up a position behind the 
livei Son (Soane) ; and many of the chiefs who 
had quitted him made then submission to Babei. 
Babei continued Ins advance , and Mahmud, find- 
ing it in vain to oppose lnm, sought foi safety m 
flight. 

All Behai south of the Ganges was now in 
Babei’s hands , Noilh Behai was still in possession 
of the king of Bengal, who had a consideiable 
aimy on foot in that quaitei. Iiis object appeals 
to have been to have letamed that poition of the 
Delhi temtoiies without quai idling with the pos- 
sessoi oftheiest, and he kept an ambassadoi in 
Babei’s camp, to amuse him with negotiations, 
until Babei lost patience, ciossed the Ganges, and 
advanced against the Bengalese aimy. 

He had still to pass the nvei Gogia, on which 
the enemy weie encamped, neai its junction with 
the Ganges. He was, however, well piovided with 
boats, and diove away those of the Bengalese, 
which might otheiwise have obstiucted his passage. 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppose Ins 
mossing, and a cannonade was kept up on both 
sides. As Babei’s divisions landed m succession, 
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they chaiged the diffeient paities opposed to them, 
and at last diove the enemy from the field. Soon 
after this the king of Bengal consented fo teims 
of peace. Babei was piepanng to letuin to Agia, 
when he heaid that a body of Afghans, who had 
sepai ated fiom the Bengal aimy, undei Baban 
and anothei chief, named Bayazid, had ciossed 
the G6gia, and taken Luknow. He immediately 
maiched in that dnection; and, on theietreatof 
the Afghans, sent a detachment in pui suit of them. 
It followed them acioss the Ganges and Jamna, 
and had completely dispei sed them m Bundelcand, 
when the setting m of the lamy season put an end 
to all opeiations. 

Foi the last fifteen months of his life Baber’s 
health seems to have been gieatly bioken : the 
silence of his diaiy gives a pi oof of his diminished 
activity, and some cucumstances lead to a belief 
that his authonty began to be weakened by the 
piospect of its speedy cessation. Humayun left 
his government of Badakhshan without leave, and 
Khalifa, Babei’s pume minister, on being selected 
to leplace him, found means to excuse himself, and 
lemam at couit. Notwithstanding Humayun’s un- 
looked foi letum, he was affectionately received ; 
and a dangeious illness, with which he was soon 
after attacked, was the immediate cause of the 
death of Babei. 

When it was announced to him that the phy- 
sicians had given over all then effoits, declaung 
that medicine could no longei avail, Babei seized 
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on the only hope that lemamed, and, m confoimity chap 
with a supeistition which still pievails m the East, r 
he detei mined to devote his own life for that of 
his son. His fi lends, who had as little doubt of 
the efficacy of this substitution as he had himself, 
entieated him to foibear fiom a saciffice involving , 
the happiness of so many , but Babei’s resolution 
was unmoved. He walked thiee times lound the 
bed of the dying punce (a solemnity usual on such 
occasions), and then spent some moments m eai- 
nest piayei to God , at the end of which, he was 
filled with such assuiance, that lie moie than once 
exclaimed, “ I have boine it away I have borne 
it away!” and so poweiful was the impiession 
both on his mind and his son’s, that all the 1ns- 
tonans agiee that Humayun began fiom that time 
to lecovei, while it is ceitain that Babei, who was 
already ill, and whose health must have been se- 
veiely shaken by his anxiety and agitation, began 
visibly to decline. It soon became evident that intrigues 
Ins end was appioaclung. He called Ins sons and thcTucTel 
mimsteis about him ; explained Ins dying wishes, SIon 
and enjoined concoid among all, and affection 
among Ins childien. But Khalifa, Ins mmistei, 
whose influence, foi some unexplained leason, was, 
at that time, mesistible, had aheady lesolved to 
oveituin the deaiest of Ins plans. Desnous of 
keeping powei m his own hands, he detei mined to 
set aside Babei’s own sons, and to give the crown 
to his son-in-law, Mehdi Khoja, a young man 
whose thoughtless and flighty disposition made it 

i 2 
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seem easy to keep him m peipetual dependence.* 
Mehdi Khaja was at no pains to undeceive him m 
these expectations, and was now consideied by 
himself and otlieis as assuied of the succession the 
moment that Babei should bieathe his last. As 
that moment appioached, howevei, be was sud- 
denly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and 
cut off fiom all communication with those aiound. 
The cause of this 1 evolution is explained m a nai- 
rative lefened to by Mi Eiskme, which is given 
oh the authonty of Mohammed Mokim, the father 
of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
Melidi Khaja, with no peison piesent but Mokim : 
he was suddenly summoned to Baber, who lay at 
the last extremity. Mehdi Khaja attended him 
with gieat lespect to the door, and stood looking 
aftei lnm, so that Mokim could not follow without 
pushing by him. “As soon as Khalifa was fail ly 
gone, he mutteied to himself, c God willing, I will 
soon flay your hide off, old boy;’ and, turning 
round at the same instant, saw my fathei. He was 
quite confounded , but, immediately seizing my 
fathei ’s ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted 
it lound, and said, humedly, ‘ You Tajik T the led 
tongue often gives the gieen head to the winds 
Mokim lost no time in appnsmg Khalifa of what 

■* Khalifa was one of Baber’s old officeis, but it is not easy 
to conjectuie how he could acquire so moidinate a powei undei 
so able a sovereign as Babei, and with an expeneneed heir 
appaient like Humayun Equally extiaordinaiy does it seem 
that, fiom this time foiwaid, he disappeais, and is not mentioned 
in Ferishta 01 Abul Fazl, eithei undei his own name of Khalifa, 
01 his title of Nizam u din 
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had passed, and the lesult was, his immediately 
tiansfeinng his allegiance to Humayun. 

In the midst of these mtngnes, with which he 
was, probably, unacquainted, Babei expned, the 
most admnable, though not the most poweiful, 
punce that ever leigned m Asia. He died, at 
Agia, m the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
tlm ty-eighth of his leign. His body was buned, 
by Ins own desire, at Cabul, and on a spot which 
it is probable that he had himself selected/ 

Babei’s chaiactei is best shown m his actions , 
but something lemains to be said of his pnvate life 
and his writings. His Memons aie almost singulai 
m then own natuie, and perfectly so if we consider 
the circumstances of the wntei. They contain a 
minute account of the life of a gieat Taitar mon- 
aicli, along with a natuial effusion of Ins opinions 
and feelings, fiee fiom disguise and reseive, and 
no less fiee from all affectation of extreme fiank- 
ness and candoui.t 

* “ He had dnected his body to be mteired in this place, to 
him the choicest in his wide dominions” “ A running and 
cleai stream yet wateis the fragiant floweis of the cemetery, 
which rs the gieat holiday resoit of the people of Cabul In 
the front of the giave is a small but chaste mosque of white 
maible ” “ There is a noble piospect fiom the hill that over- 

looks Babei’s tomb,” &c &c (Bui nes’s Travels, vol 1 p‘141) 
f In this last lespect, they aie a contrast to those of Tamei- 
lane, which, with all then simplicity of language, aie evidently 
written foi effect. “One day, having unintentionally tiodden 
on an ant, I felt as if my foot had lost all its power ” (Memoirs 
of Teimw , p 30) Who can imagine this to be natuial, even if 
the author had been a Biamin ascetic, instead of the most san- 
guinary of conquerors’ 
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The style is plain and manly, as well as lively 
and pictuiesque , and being the woik of a man of 
genius and obseivation, it piesents his countiymen 
and contempoianes, in then appeal ance, manneis, 
pm suits, and actions, as cleaily as m a mmoi. In 
this lespect it is almost the only specimen of leal 
histoiy m Asia, foi the oidmai} wnteis, though 
they give pompous accounts of the deeds and cere- 
monies of the gieat, aie apt to omit the lives and 
manneis even of that class , while eveiy thing be- 
neath then level is left entnely out of sight. In 
Babei, the figures, diess, tastes, and habits of each 
individual mtioduced aie descnbed with such mi- 
nuteness and leality, that we seem to live among 
them, and to know then peisons as well as we do 
then chaiacteis.* His description of the countnes 
he visited, then sceneiy, climate, pioductions, and 
woiks of ait and mdusliy, aie moie full and accu- 
late than will, peihaps, be found, in equal space, 
m any modem tiavellei ; and, considenng the cii- 
cumstances m which they weie compiled, aie tiuly 
suipusmg.t 

* These portraits, however, are necessarily confined to the 
inhabitants of the covuts and camps nheie Babei passed his 
days m the countnes which lie lias so well delineated, lie only 
gives such remaikable particulais about the natives asnould 
strike a stianger, without attempting a detailed account of then 
way of life, with winch he must necessarily have been unac- 
quainted 

! Compare lus descuptions of the countnes through which 
he fought lus nay with those of Ibn Batuta, himself a writer ot 
lemarkable merit, and a professed tiavellei and inquirer Oi 
compaie lus geography with that of any Asiatic who has wutten 
expressly on the science 
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But the great chaim of the woik is m the chaiac- 
tei of the authoi, whom we find, aftei all the tnals 
of a long life, 1 etaming the same kind and affection- 
ate heart, and the same easy and sociable temper, 
with which he set out on his career, and m whom 
the possession of power and giandeui had neither 
blunted the delicacy of his taste nor diminished his 
sensibility to the enjoyments of natuie and imagin- 
ation. 

“It is a lelief,” says his tianslator, “in the 
midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic histoiy, 
to find a king who can weep foi days, and tell us 
that he wept foi the playmate of his boyhood.” 
He speaks with as much intei est of his mothei 
and female relations as if he had nevei quitted 
then fiieside , and his fi tends make almost as great 
a figuie m the peisonal pait of his nanative as he 
does himself. He lepeats then sayings, recoids 
their accidents and illnesses, 1 elates their adven- 
tuies, and sometimes jokes on then eccentncities. 

Aftei a lettei, on the affans of his government, 
to his most confidential counselloi, Khaja Kilan 
(then at Cabul), he tells him little anecdotes of 
then common acquaintances, which he thinks will 
amuse lnm, and adds, “ Foi God’s sake excuse all 
these foolenes, and do not think the woise of me 
for them.” He endeavouis aftei wards to persuade 
Khaja Kilan to leave off wine, as he had done ; 
and says, m substance, “ Dunking was a very plea- 
sant thing with our old friends and companions ; 
but now that you have only Shii Ahmed and 
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Ileidei Kuh to take youi wine with, it can be no 
great sacnfice to leave it off.” In the same letter, 
he says how much he envies his friend Ins lesi- 
dence at Cabul, and adds, “ They, veiy lecently, 
biought me a single musk melon ' : while cutting 
it up, I felt myself affected with a sti ong feeling 
of loneliness, and a sense of my exile fiom my 
native countiy, and I could not help shedding 
teais while I was eating it.” 

It would have been foitunale if BAbei had left 
off wine soonei, foi theie seems good leason to 
think Ins indulgence m it tended to shoiten Ins 
days. Many a drinking paity is lecorded m his 
Mentions, with at least as much intei est as his bat- 
tles 01 negotiations , and, unsuitable as they aie to 
his station, they aie not the least agieeable scenes 
m Babei’s histoiy. The peifect ease and fami- 
lianty among the company makes one foigct the 
piince m the man , and the temptations that gene- 
i ally lead to those excesses a shady wood, a lull 
with a tine piospect, oi the idleness of a boat 
floating down a livei , togethei with the amuse- 
ments with which they aie accompanied, extem- 
poiaiy veises, lecitations in Tuiki and Peisian, 
with sometimes a song, and often a contest of le- 
paitee take away all the coaiseness that might 
attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled natuie of Ins life is shown by his 
obseiving, neai the end of it, that since he was 
eleven yeais old he had nevei kept the fast of the 
* This fiuit had not then been mlioduced into India 
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Ramzan twice in any one place ; and the time not 
spent m wai and tiavellmg was occupied m hunt- 
ing and other spoits, 01 m long excursions on 
hoiseback about the countiy. On his last journey, 
aftei Ins health had begun to fail, he lode, m two 
days, fiom Calpi to Agia (160 miles), without any 
paiticular motive foi dispatch ; and on the same 
journey he swam twice acioss the Ganges, as he 
said he had done with eveiy othei liver he had 
met with. His mind was as active as his body : 
besides the business of the kingdom, he was con- 
stantly taken up with aqueducts, leseivons, and 
othei impiovements, as well as mtioducing new 
fi uits and othei pioductions of 1 emote countnes. 
Yet he found time to compose many elegant Pei- 
sian poems and a collection of Tuiki compositions, 
which aie mentioned as giving him a high lank 
among the poets of his own countiy.^ 

r Almost all that has been said of Babei has been diawn fiom 
Mr. Eiskine’s admirable tianslation of his Memons from the 
Turki The notes and supplements which accompany that 
woik remove the obscurities which, without such assistance, 
would beset us in eveiy page , and the piehmmary disseitation 
gives a complete view of the state of Asia in Baber’s time, and 
contains the best account of the geography of the countries 
which weie the scene of his exploits, and the cleaiest expo- 
sition of the divisions of the Taitai nations The translation 
seems to have imbibed the very spmt of the ouginal The 
style is singularly happy, stukmgly cliai acteristic, though per- 
fectly natuial, and equally i emote from the usual inflated lan- 
guage of the East, and fiom the imitation of scnptural simplicity 
into which othei translators of similai woiks have fallen 
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FIRST REIGN Or HUJIAYUN 

book Baber left tlnee sons besides Humciyun , Ccimian, 
VI1 Hindal, and Miiza Askan. * 

^ The nariative of the leign of Humayun (where not othei- 
wise specified) is taken from Fenshta, the Memons of Humayun, 
and Abul Fazl Ferishta is pccuhaily defective at this penod, 
which was too 1 emote to admit of Ins conveising with eye-wit- 
nesses, and too lecent to allow him to benefit by w ritten his- 
tories 

The Memoirs aie written bj r a person named Jouhei , who 
was a menial servant of Humayun, and whose duty it was to 
carry an ew'er foi Ins mastei to wash his hands He was m 
constant attendance on Humayun, and although unacquainted 
with Ins political relations and secret designs, w as a minute and 
coirect observei of all that came w'ltlnn his icach, and describes 
what he saw r with simplicity and distinctness He was devoted 
to Humayun, and anxious to put all his actions in the most 
favouiable light, but he seldom imagined that any tiling in 
his mastei ’s conduct lequired either concealment or apology 
Abul Fazl was the w'ell-hnown minister and favounte of Akbei, 
and was a man of enlarged view's and extraouhnary talents, 
but he was a professed rhetorician, and is still the model of the 
unnatural style which is so much admu ed in India , he w as, be- 
sides, a most assiduous corn tier, eagei to extol the virtues, to 
gloss over the crimes, and to preserve the dignity of his mastei 
and those in whom he was inteiested. Ills dates and Ins gene- 
lal statement of events are valuable , but he requires constant 
attention, not so much to guaid against his barefaced pai tiality, 
as against the prejudice which he draws on his favountes by 
his fawning and fulsome commendations of them, and against 
the suspicions which he excites by his dishonest w'ay of telling 
a story, even in cases whcie the action lelated was innocent or 
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Caiman was governor of Cabul and Candahai, 
and the othei two weie unemployed m India. 
Fiom Ins having assigned no shaies to Ins youngei 
clnldien, it is piobable that Babei did not intend 
to divide the empne ; but Camran showed no dis- 
position to give way to Ins bi othei ; and as he was 
in possession of a stiong and wailike countiy among 
the heieditaiy subjects of his family, he had a 
gieat advantage ovei Humayun, who could not 
assemble an aimy without evacuating Ins new and 
disaffected piovinces. 

In these cucumstances, Humayun thought it 
piudent to yield with a good giace, and gave up 
the Panjab and the countiy on the Indus, m addi- 
tion to Caiman’s foimei temtoiics. At the same 
time he ga\e the government of Sarnbal to Hindal, 
and that of Mcwat to Miiza Askan. By the ces- 
sion to Caiman, Humayun was left to govern a 
new conquest, while he was depnved of the le- 
souices by which it had been gained, and by which 
it might have been letamed, but as he still pos- 
sessed Babei’s veteian aimy, and piofited by the 
impiession of Ins powei, the effects of the dismem- 
beiment did not at fiist appeal. 

Humayun was engaged m the siege of Calanjei, 

excusable Ills nanative is florid, feeble, and indistinct , ovei- 
loaded with commonplace leflections and pious effusions, gene- 
rally ending in a compliment to his patron In this pait of his 
Avutings I have generally availed myself of Major Price’s His- 
tory, which, though it does not piofess to be a tianslation, is 
often a literal version, and always a full and faithful abstract of 
the ouginal 
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m Bundelcand, when he leceived intelligence that 
Baban and Bayazid, the Afghan chiefs, whose paity 
was foimeily bioken up by Babei, weie again m 
lebelhon in Juanpui. He defeated and dispeised 
this assemblage , and then went against the hill 
foit of Chunai, neai Benaies, at that time held by 
Ins futuie nval, Shh Khan. Shii Khan submitted 
on condition of letaming the foit, and Humayun 
letuined to Agia. 

Some time befoie tins penod, a distant i elation of 
Humayun’s, who had been engaged in plots against 
Ins life and government, had taken lefuge with 
Bahcidui Shah, lung of Guzei at, and theiefusal 
of that monaich to comply with Humayun’s de- 
mand foi his sunendei, led to nutation and hostile 
feelings between the two kings. Bahadiu, whose 
native kingdom always occupied a high lank among 
those foimed out of the fiagmenls of the empne of 
Delhi, had lately extended htspowei much beyond 
its fonnei limits. The kings of Candesh, Beiai, 
and Ahmednagai had agieed to do him homage foi 
theii ciowns, and he had completely conqueied 
the kingdom of Malwa, and annexed it to Ins 
own. 

While his discussion with Humayun was at its 

height, Ala u din, the biothei of Sultan I'biahim 

\ 

Lodi, who acted so conspicuous a pait in the foi- 
mei leign, having quitted the lesidence assigned to 
him by Babei, m Badakhshan, thiew himself on 
the piotection of the king of Guzei at, and Ba- 
hadui, whose family had nsen to gieatness undei 
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the house of Lodi, and who had himself found an 
asylum at the comt of I'biaMm, being at once in- 
cited by favour for Ins heieditaiy pations, lesent- 
ment at Humayun, andpude m Ins own powei and 
piospeuty, was tempted into measuies as incon- 
sistent with sound policy as with justice Without 
any open declaration of wai with Humayun, he 
libei ally supplied Ala u din with money, and en- 
abled him, in a very shoit time, to assemble a laige 
foice, and to send it against Agia, undei his son, 
Tatai Khan. This aimy, so hastily collected, was 
as speedily* dispensed , and Tatar Khan fell in bat- 
tle, at the bead of a division winch lemamed faith- 
ful in the geneial deseition. 

Encouiaged bj r this success, 01, peihaps, m pui 
suance of plans alieady detci mined on, Humayun 
maiched fiom Agia to levenge the injiuy be bad 
leceived fiom Bahadm Shah That pi nice was 
now at wai with the lana of Mewai, and being 
entiiely occupied by the siege of Chitoi, was 
pailiculaily exposed to the attack of an enemy, 
hut Humayun, moved by Ins lemonstiances against 
the impiety of molesting a Mussulman pi nice 
while en^aoed in wai with the infidels, 01 in- 
fluenced by his own dilatoiy habits, letaided his 
maich, until the p'ace was taken, and the besieger 
piepaied to leceive lnm in an mtienched camp at 
Mandesoi. Bahadui had chosen this couise on 
account of the supeuouty of his aitilleiy, com- 
manded by a Constantmopohtan Tuik, and paitly 
served by Poituguese pi isoncis. These advantages 
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availed him little ; his position was rendered un- 
tenable by the enemy’s cutting off his supplies ; 
and, finding that famine would soon foice him to 
suirendei, he blew up his guns, and fled in the 
night, almost alone, to Mandu, leaving his aimy to 
piovide foi its own safety. 

The army immediately dispeised, and Bahadur, 
being haid piessed at Mandu, continued his flight 
to Ch&mpanci, and thence to the sea poitof Cam- 
bay. Iiumayun was by this time in pui suit of him 
m peison, with a light detachment, and leached 
Cambay on the evening of the day on which Ba- 
hadur had quitted it for his final place of lcfuge at 
Dm, in the most 1 emote pait of the peninsula of 
Guzei at. " 

Having failed in his immediate object, IIu- 
mayun quitted the peninsula, and pioceeded to 
occupy the settled part of Guzei at. He soon ob- 
tained possession of the open countiy, but the year 
was well advanced befoie the hill foit of Cham- 
paner fell into his hands. It was scaled m the 
night, with the help of steel spikes fixed m an 

* When Iiumayun was encamped at Cambay, he was ex- 
posed to considerable danger from a night attack of a body of 
Cubs, a forest tribe still famous for similar exploits in Guzei at 
They made then way with so much silence and intelligence 
into the camp, that they sui prised Hunniyun's own tent and 
carried off his baggage and books, among which was a remark- 
able copy of the “ Histoiy of Tamerlane/’ the loss and subse- 
quent recovery of which are thought worthy of being recorded 
by the historians of those times Humayun, by way of retali- 
ating the insult he had lecetved fiom these lawdess moun- 
taineers, gave up the unoffending tow n of Cambay to plundei 
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almost peipendiculai lock, by 300 chosen men, chap 
who climbed up, one by one, duung an attack made 1 
on one of the gates by the aimy. Humayun him- a d 1535, 

August , 

sell was among; the 300. * ah 942 , 

Soon aftei the taking ofChampanei, Humayun Expulsion 
leceived accounts of the commencement of those Moguls 
tioubles which ended m the successful levolt of , 

Guzerat 

Shu Khan. He set off foi Agia, leaving his bio- 
tliei, Muza Askan, m chaige of his new conquests ; 
and had scaicely quitted Guzei at, when dissensions 
broke out among the officeis left behind ; discon- 
tents and mtngues ensued, and ended m some pio- 
ject foi laising Miiza Askan to the tin one. Ba- 
hadui pioiited by these disoideis; and to such a 
state of weakness weie the invadeis 1 educed, that 
they gave up Guzei at, without a struggle; and * n H 15 g 3 4 s 2 ' 6 ’ 
evacuated Mahva, which was not even thieatened.t 
Humayun had not been long letuined to his 


* When the foi t was taken, it was found that the place wheie 
Balnidui’s tieasuiewas concealed was known only to one officei, 
and it was suggested to have recourse to tortuie to make lnm 
disclose the seciet, but Humayun said they had much bettei 
have recouise to wine, and duected that the officei should be 
ell treated, and invited to an enteitainment by one of Ins own 
chiefs Accordingly, when Ins heart was softened by kindness 
andwaimed with good clieei, the officer made no scruple to 
tell his enteitamei, that if the water weie drawn off fiom a cei- 
tain reservoir, the ti ensure would be found m a vault beneath 
it , and Ins mstiuctions being complied with, a laige amount of 
gold and silvei was found as he had desenbed 

+ Fenshta, vols 11 and iv Price, vol iv Memoirs of Hu- 
mayun Bird’s Histoiy of Guzerat Papei by Col Miles, Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions, vol 1 
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capital befoi e he set out against Shii Khan. + This 
pei son +, who was soon to act so gieat a pait, was 
the gi and son of Tbialiim Khan, a native of Af- 
ghanistan. I'biahim claimed to be descended of 
the family (though piobably only of the tribe) of 
the kings of Glioi, and both he and his son Hasan 
weie mamed into noble families of then own na- 
tion. Hasan held a jagli at Sahseiam, m Behar, 
foi the maintenance of 500 hoise. He had two 
sons by his Afghan wife, Shii Khan and Nizam 
Khan , but he was led, by the aits of a concubine, 

- He matched m the month of Safai, but the year is un- 
cel tain: the “ Tail kin Shir Shah” says a h 912 (a d 1535), 
and the “ Mantaklnb al Towankh,” as well as Ferishta, A H 943 
(ad 1 536) The foimei date, 91-2, is impossible, because 
Humayun took the foit of Champandr m Guzerat in that veiy 
month and yeai The othei year, 913, is impiobable, as it 
allows only a twelvemonth foi the final settlement of Guzerat 
and Malwa, besides the letum to Delhi and the pieparations 
foi the war with Shii Khan , while it leaves a year and a half 
foi Humayun’s maich of 350 miles tlnough Ins own dominions 
to Cliunai I should theiefore suppose that Ins maich took 
place place in Safai, a. h 94-4- (July 1537) 

f This account of Shir Shah is compiled fiom Fenshta, 
vols i , n , iv , fiom Eiskine’s rc Babei,” and fiom Abul Fazl, in 
Price, vol iv Fenshta gives a connected histoiy of Shir Shall 
(vol. n p 98 ), which, though it appeals to be wntten with pei- 
fect impartiality, is extiemety- confused fiom inattention to 
dates , the diffeient expeditions of Babei being mixed up with 
those of Humayun in such a manner as to make them quite in- 
explicable without othei aid This aid he himself paitially sup- 
plies undei the leigns of I'biahim, Baber, and Humayun, but - 
more is derived fiom Babei’s own Memons Abul Fazl also fur- 
nishes several facts, though his geneial nanative is a mere in- 
vective against Shii Shah, such as might have been expected 
fiom the mimstei of Humayun’s son 
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to slight his wife, and neglect her childien ; and as 
soon as Shir Khan was of an age to act for himself, 
he left his father, went to Juanpui, and entered as 
a piivate soldier into the seivice of the governor. 
His fathei applied to the goveinoi to send him 
home foi his education, but Shii Khan urged that 
theie weie moie opportunities of education at Ju- 
anpui than at Sahseiam , and he seems to have 
been in earnest m his pieference, for he devoted 
himself to study, made himself familiar with lustoiy 
and poetiy, and could i epeat all the poems of Sadi 
fiom memoiy, besides acqumng a geneial know- 
ledge of othei blanches of infoimation. He was 
subsequently lestoied to favoui by his father, and 
managed Ins jagir, until Soliman, the son of his 
step-mothei, had giown up. After this he found 
his situation so unpleasant, that he went off with 
his full bi other, Nizam, and entered into the sei- 
vice of Sultan Secander, who was then king. * He 
lemamed at Delhi until his fathei died, when the 
jagir of Sahseiam was confeiied on him , and after 
the defeat of Sultan I'bialhm (a. d. 1526), he was 
active in the seivice of Mohammed Shah Loham, 
who set up for king of Juanpui and Behar. He 
was foi some time m favour with this pimce, but 
being again deprived of his pateinal jagii by the 
mtugues of his half bi other, Soliman, he left the 
couit m disgust, and joined Junid, the governor of 
Juanpui,- on the pait of Baber (a. d. 1527). By 

* Secandei died in A. n 1517 
K 
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the assistance of Junld, he assembled a body of ad- 
ventuieis m the hills of Behai, lecoveied his own 
jagh, and earned on attacks and depiedations on 
the teintoiy of Mohammed Shah Lohani, piofess- 
mg himself a subject of Babei . About this time 
(a. d. 1528) he waited on that monaich, accom- 
panied him to Chan dei 1 (a. d. 1528), and was con- 
filmed m his possessions, and inti Listed with a com- 
mand in Behai, on the pait of the empeioi. 

Next yeai (1529) Mahmud L6di took Behai ; 
and Shir Khan, eitliei fiom necessity, oi an in- 
clination to the cause of his nation, joined the LodL 
standaid. On the dispel sion of Mahmud’s aimy, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their 
submission to Babei (Apnl 1529). * Mohammed 
Shah Lohani was now dead , and Ins son Jelal, 
who was a minoi, in charge of his mother, and at 
that tune accompanying the Bengal aimy, made his 
submission also, and was invested with considerable 
poweis, on the part of the emperoi. He was still, 
liowevei, undei the management of Ins mothei, 
Dudu, ovei whom Shu Khan acquued such an 
ascendancy, that, on hei death, Jelal was left m 
entue dependence on that ambitious chief. Shir 
Khan now made himself mastei of Behai, and also 
obtained possession of the foit of Chunai, as, at 
this oi some subsequent penod, he did of the still 
moie impoitant foitiess of Rohtas.f 

* Erskme’s Baber, p 408 

t Rohtas was taken by treachery-fiom a Hindu raja. Shir 
Khan persuaded lnm to give an asylum to lus family, and then 
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These lapid advances to powei weie made m 
the eaily pait of Hum ay nil’s leign , and as soon as 
that pnnce had settled his discussions with Cam- 
lan, and had time to attend to his mteiests m the 
piovmces, he marched against Chunai, as has been 
alieady stated (1532). He, howevei, was content 
with the lecognition of lus title, and the seivice of 
a body of hoise, undei Shu Khan’s son , and this 
young man took an oppoitunity to withdiaw when 
the king began his maich against Bahadui Shah. 
Humayun, thencefoi waid, was fully occupied m 
Guzeiat, and befoie his letuin, Shh Khan had 
got complete possession of Behai, had invaded 
Bengal, and had made gieat piogiess m the con 
quest of that lich kingdom. 

His wai with Bengal was occasioned by Jelal 
Loliani, who had called m the aid of the king of 
that countiy to lelieve him fiom the conti ol of 
Shu Khan, and, by his means, had at one time 
neaily succeeded m Ins object , but Shir Khan 
soon letneved his losses, lepelled the attack on 
himself, and laid siege to Goui, the capital of the 
hostile king. 

He was engaged m this enteipiise when Hu- 
mayun letuined ; and that pnnce could not fail to 

introduced aimed soldieis m the coveied htteis, which weie 
supposed to conceal the women This stiatagem, which has 
so fabulous an appeal ance, was thought sufficiently plausible m 
'modem times to be employed by M Bussy to conceal the trea- 
chery of a govemoi who admitted him into the stiong fort of 
Doulatabad 
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peiceive, at once, the advantage of attacking him 
while thus embanassed, and the dangei of allowing 
him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, he marched at the head of a 
poweiful army from Agia, and advanced thiough 
a peaceful countiy till he reached Chunai, neai 
Benaies. 

But Shir Khan was well aware of all the danger 
of Ins situation, and laid his plans foi aveitmg it 
with a foiesight and combination of which we have 
no example m the pievious lnstoiy of India. 

His fiist object was to gam time to complete the 
conquest of Bengal, befoie he should be distuibed 
by a new enemy. For this purpose he threw a 
strong gaiuson into Chunar, and piovided it with 
all the means of letaidmg the advance of Huma- 
yun, by an obstinate defence. 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, 
and is, as it weie, a detached portion of the Vmdya 
mountains, which extend to the same liver near 
Mirzapur. Fiom that neighbourhood the hills le- 
cede westwaid, by the foit of Rohtas and Shn- 
ghati,and do not appioach the iivei again until near 
Bhagalpui, after which they run stiaight south, 
leaving the Ganges at a gieat distance. These 
hills, theiefoie, cover the whole of the south-west 
of Behai and Bengal, and shut up the load along 
the south bank of the Ganges, m two places , one 
near Chunai, and the other at Siciagalh, east 
of Bhagalpur. The hills themselves aie not high, 
but poor and coveied with woods. 
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As Humfiyan maiched along the Ganges, and 
made use of that uver to convey his guns and 
stoies, it was necessaiy foi him to begin with the 
siege of Chun ai. * Aftei investing the place, he 
endeavouied to mine such paits of the walls as 
were accessible on the land side, and also bi ought 
floating battei les, constiucted for the puipose, to 
beai upon the face towaids the uvei. Notwith- 
standing all these piepaiations, his attack failed, 
the gamson, however, having aheady held out foi 
seveial months, and knowing that they had no 
piospect of lehef, at length sunendeied. The 
siege had been conducted by Rumi Khan, the 
Constantmopohtan Tuik, who brought Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat’s oidnance to so high a state, 
and who had since enteied into the seivice of Hu- 
mayun , and so much importance was attached to 
the knowledge of the seivice of aitillery in those 
days, that the light hands of all the gunners m the 
gamson, to the numbei of 300, weie cut oflj either 
to disable them for the future, or in levenge for 
the loss they had occasioned. 

Aftei the taking of Chunai, Humayun pushed 

” The Memous of Hum&yun say that the army reached 
Chunai on the Shabl Baiat (Shaban 15th) of a h 94<5 January, 
1539, but this would leave only six months for the conquest 
of Bengal and all the othei operations till Humayun’s defeat in 
Safar, 946 (June, 1539) I conclude, therefore, that the me- 
mon writer, who scarcely evei gives a date, may have mistaken 
the year, although he has lemembeied the festival, and that 
the siege began 15th Shaban, 944 (Januaiy 8th, 1538) All 
accounts agree that the siege lasted seveial months , some say 
six months 
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his match along the Ganges. Before leaching 
Patna, he was met by Mahmud, king of Bengal, 
who had just been dnven fiom his dominions, and 
was still sufiTenng fiom a wound he had leceived 
m his last defeat. 

As he appioached the defile of Siciagah, he sent 
on a stiong detachment to take possession of it. 
They found it ah eady occupied by Jehil Khan, the 
son of Shu Khan, who attacked and lepulsed them 
with consideiable loss. Humayun hastened on 
with his mam body to letneve this check, but was 
agieeably suipnsed to find the pass deseited, and 
the load open to the capital of Bengal. 

It was no pait of Shu Khan’s plan to cope with 
the supenoi foice of Humayun in this stage of the 
campaign. His design fiom the fiist was to letne 
to the hilly tiact on the south-west ; and with this 
view he had lemoved Ins family, and all that he 
possessed of value, to Rohtas. The piotracted 
siege of Chunai had enabled him to 1 educe Goui, 
and to defeat Mahmud m a conclusive battle. He 
had still lequned tune to lemove the captuied 
tieasuie and stoies to Rohtas, and to dispose of 
the open countiy in the mannei that suited his 
views. Jelal Khan had theiefore been mstiucted 
to delay Humayun at the pass, but to avoid any 
seiious encountei, and to join his fathei m the 
lulls. Humayun accoidingly took possession of 
Goui r without fuithei opposition. But the jams 

*■ Piobably June 01 July, 1538 Abul Fazl states that Bengal 
was conquered in a h 915 That yeai began on May 30th, 
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had by this time attained then height : the Delta 
of the Ganges was one vast sheet of watei ; and m 
the countiy beyond the leach of inundation eveiy 
biook and channel was become an impassable flood. 
It was impossible to cany on opeiations m Bengal, 
and seal cely less difficult to keep up a communi- 
cation with upper India. This foiced inactivity 
lasted foi seveial months, dunng which time the 
spmt of the soldieis sank undei the moist and sultiy 
climate, and then numbeis weie thinned by the 
sickly season that follows the heavy lains. No 
soonei were the loads open, than they began to 
deseit in numbeis, and Pnnce Hindal, who had 
been left in Noith Behai, went off even befoie the 
lams had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shh Khan issued fiom his letieat, 
took possession of Behar and Benaies, lecoveied 
Chunai, laid siege to Juanpui, and pushed his de- 
tachments up the Ganges as fai as Canouj. Thus, 
when the season foi nnlitaiy opeiations com- 
menced, Humayun found 3us communication with 
his capital again intei cepted, and himself left with 
no alternative but to ti ust his new conquest to the 
chaige of a weak detachment, and endeavoui to 
force Ins way to Agia with the lest of his 1 educed 
ai my. 

He foi some time hesitated to adopt this decided 
measuie, and the diy season was half ovei befoie 

1538 , but it appeals that Ilumuyun had met with lain befoie 
he left Behar, wheie the lainy season does not commence till 
June 
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lie set out on his letieat. He sent on a considei- 
able body befoie he himself began Ins match, 
under the command of Khan Khanan Lodi, one 
of Babei’s principal geneials. By the time this 
foice leached Monghn, it was suipnsed and de- 
feated by a detachment sent by Shli, who was now 
as enteipiismg as he bad befoie been cautious ; 
and who, to show his confidence in the lesult of Ins 
opeiations, had alieady assumed the title of king. 

If Humayun had not befoie had sufficient 
motives foi exti 1 eating himself fiom Ins piesent 
situation, the accounts he was daily leceiving of 
the piogiess of affans at Agia must have filled him 
with impatience : but by the tune he had passed 
Baxai, between Patna and Benin es, he found that 
Shir Shah had laised the siege of Jiianpur, and 
was come by foiced matches to mteiccpt Ins le- 
tieat. Sim Shah had made a match of llnity-five 
miles on that day, and Humayun was advised to 
attack lnm befoie Ins tioops had time to lefiesh. 
The step seemed too hazaidous to be adopted at 
once, and next day he found Slhi mtienched in < 
such a mannei that he could neithei be passed nor 
attacked with any piospect of success. Humayun, 
theiefoie, mtienched m his tuin, and began to 
collect boats and foim a budge acioss the Ganges, 
so as to puisne Ins letieat along the opposite bank. 
Shh Shah, to whom eveiy delay was an advantage, 
allowed him to go on foi neaily two months , when, 
the budge of boats being neaily completed, Shu 
Shah one day left his camp standing and occupied 
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by a sufficient force to conceal his movement from 
the enemy, while he himself, with the choice of 
his aimy, made a seciet maich to the iear of 
Humayun’s position, and, letuining m the night, 
attacked him m thiee columns about daybieak, and 
completely suipnsed his camp. Humayun had 
only time to leap on hoiseback, and, though him- 
self disposed to make one effoit, at least, against 
the enemy, he was ui ged by those aiound him to 
piovide for his own safety, and one of his pnn- 
cipal officeis, seizing his leins, m a mannei com- 
pelled him to make Ins way to the uver-side. The 
budge, as has been mentioned, was not finished j 
and as Humayun had not a moment foi delibe- 
lation, he plunged at once into the Ganges. Be- 
foie he leached the opposite bank his horse was 
exhausted, and sunk into the stieam , and Hu- 
mayun himself must have met with the same fate, 
if he had not been saved by a watei-canier who 
was ciossmg with the aid of the skin used to hold 
watei which he had inflated like a bladder, and 
which enabled him to suppoit the king’s weight as 
well as his own. Thus lescued, Humayun puisued 
Ins flight, with a veiy small letmue, to Calpl, and 
thence pioceeded to Agia, almost the whole of his 
ai my having been cut off by the enemy 01 di owned 
in the uvei. Humayun’s queen, whom it had 
been the object of his last exeition to save, had 
alieady been suiiounded, and fell into the hands 
of the enemy : she was tieated by Shir Shah with 
sci upulous delicacy and attention, and was sent on 
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the hist oppoitumty to a place of safety. This 
tiemendous disastei took place in the end of June, 
1539/ 

Humayun’s piesence, discomfited as he was, was 
of essential impoitance at Agia. While he was 
shut up m Bengal, Piince Hmdal had begun to 
collect adherents at Agra, and being afteiwaids 
joined by the fugitives fiom Bengal, he went into 
open lebellion, while Piince Caiman, on being 
applied to by the king’s representatives, immedi- 
ately set out fiom Cabul, professedly to suppoit 
Humayun’s mtei ests, but in reality to be at hand 
to piofit by any oppoitumty of advancing his own 
The amval of Humayun put a stop to all those 
designs. He pardoned Hindal at the intei cession 
of Caiman, and the three bi others united their 
exeitions to anest the pi ogress of then common 
enemy. 

While Humayun was occupied m lepaiung Ins 
losses, Shii Shall contented himself with letammg 
his acquisitions in Hisdostan, and proceeded to 
lecover possession of Bengal, and to put all Ins 
fonnei terntoiies into a state of older. 

* Most wuteis ascube Hum'ayun’s defeat to tieacheiy, and 
say that Shu Shah attacked him duiing an amnstice, oi even 
after a peace had been signed This account, in itself, does not 
seem impiobable , but that given by Co’onel Puce from Abul 
FazI, although it occasionally applies oppiobrious epithets to the 
enemy of Humayun, does gieat justice to Shir Shah in the 
facts, and asserts, on this occasion, that he delajed Humayun’s 
retreat by amusing him with negotiations, but nevei professed 
to suspend his hostility, and was entirely indebted to his military 
skill for the success of his stratagem , 
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Eight or nine months weie employed on both 
sides m these tiansactions. Towards the end of 
the Mahometan yeai, Humayun once moie moved 
fiom Agia, his own aimy being stiengthened by a 
lemfoi cement of 3000 men belonging to Caiman, 
who himself letired to Lahor. By this time Shir 
Shah had leached the Ganges opposite Canouj ; 
and both pai ties seemed unwilling to offer an ad- 
vantage to the other , until at length Sultan Miiza 
(a pnnce of the famity of Tameilane who had 
befoiebeen m lebellion) deseited fiom Humaynn’s 
camp with his followeis ; and the example was so 
likely to be followed, that Humayun detei mined 
to bung the contest to an issue, and ciossed the 
Ganges by a bridge of boats which he had con- 
stiucted. A geneial action ensued, in which Hu- 
may tin’s army was entn ely defeated and dnven 
into the Ganges. Humayun lnmself was m im- 
minent dangei : his hoise was wounded; and he 
must have been killed oi taken, if he had not foi- 
tunately found an elephant, on which he mounted: 
even then the dnvei could not be pi evaded on to 
attempt to swim the Ganges ; and the king was 
obliged to thiow him fiom his seat on the neck, 
and give his place to an eunuch whom he had found 
on the elephant, and who now guided the animal 
acioss the stream. The opposite bank was too 
steep foi the elephant to ascend ; and Humayan 
must still have penshed, if two soldieis, who hap- 
pened to have gained that pail of the shoie, had 
not tied then tuibans togethei and tin own one end 
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to him, so as to enable him to make good his land- 
ing. Befoie long he was joined by his bxotheis, 
the punces Hmdal and Asken, and also by some 
tioops, and all togethei made theii way to Agia, 
after a nauow escape fiom being plundered by the 
villageis on their load. 

All hope of fuither resistance was now at an 
end, and they had scaicely time to lemove the 
loyal family and the most poi table pait of the 
tieasmes fiom Agia and Delhi, and to escape to 
Caiman at Lahoi. 

Even theie Humayun was no welcome guest. 
Caiman was equally afiaid of being supplanted by 
him at home, and of being involved m his quanel 
with Shu Shah, and lost no time in making his 
peace with the conqueioi, to whom he ceded the 
Panjab, and letued, himself, to Cabul, leaving Hu- 
mayun to piovide as he could foi his own safety 

The deseited monaich turned his thoughts to 
Sind, the piovmce which adjoined to Caiman’s 
temtoiies on the south. It was m the hands of 
Husen, the head of the family of Aighun, who had 
been diiven out of Candahai by Babei ; and as it 
had once belonged to Delhi, Humayun hoped that 
he might still find some means of inducing it to 
lecogmse his authoiity. 

But theie was nothing m Humayun’s chaiactei 
to promise him such an ascendancy. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had 
little eneigy ; and, though fiee fiom vices and 
violent passions, he was no less devoid of pi maples 
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and affections. By natiue lie was moie inclined 
to ease than ambition ; yet as lie had been bi ought 
up undei Babei, and accustomed to bodily and 
mental exeition, he nevei was entirely wanting to 
the exigencies of his situation, 01 quite lost the ad- 
vantages of Ins bnth and pietensions, though he 
nevei turned them to the best account. 

He passed into the Aighun temtoiies thiough 
U'cli , but aftei a yeai and a half of fiuitless nego- 
tiations, and no less fiuitless hostilities (duiing 
which he attempted the sieges of Bakkai and 
Seliwan), he found his funds expended, and the 
lesouices of the count! y exhausted, and was de- 
seited by the adventmeis he had collected, just 
as Huscn Aighun was advancing to attack him. 
In this extienuty lie fled to U'ch, and lesolved, as 
a last lesomce, to thiow himself on the piotection 
of Maided, laja of Manvai, whom he supposed to 
be favouiably disposed towaids lmn ; but when, 
aftei a journey ovei the deseit, m which he lost 
many of Ins followeis fiom thiist and fatigue, he 
had leached the neighbouihood of Jddpui, he 
found that the iaj a was much less inclined to 
assist lum than to dclivei him up to Ins enemies, 
and was obliged again to seek compaiative safety 
in the dieaiy sands fiom which he had just 
eineiged. His piescnt object vas to make his way 
to Ameicot, a foit m the deseit not fai fiom the 
Indus ; and m this jouiney he had a moie desolate 
tiact than evei to pass, and had gieatei evils to 
encountei than any he had yet expenenced. Be- 
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foie he quitted the inhabited country, the villageis 
lepelled all appioachesto then watei, which was to 
them a piecious possession; and it was not with- 
out a conflict and bloodshed that his followeis weie 
able to slake then thnst. And all this was but a 
pi elude to scenes of gieatei distiess. His small 
tiain was encumbcicd by the piesencc of the 
women of his family ; and they had aheady left 
the last tiace of human cultuie behind, and weie 
smuggling with thnst in the hcait of the deseit, 
when, one morning, aftei a night of fatigue, they 
peiceived that then match was followed by a con- 
sideiable body of hoise; and then worst appie- 
hensions seem to be leahsed when they found it 
was commanded by the son of Maided, and was 
sent to chastise then intrusion into Ins temtoiy. 

These new enemies closed m on the exhausted 
paity, cut off those who attempted lcsistance, and 
diove the lest befoie them , while anothci detach- 
ment pushed fonvaid and took possession of the 
wells, on which the only lemaming hope even of 
tempoiaiy relief was founded. 

The calamities of the fugitives seemed now 
di awing to a close , but the Rajputs had no inten- 
tion of deslioymg them; and when all hope ap- 
pealed to be extinguished, the liija’s son advanced 
with a white flag, and aftei lepioachmg them with 
having enteied his fathefs temtoiy without leave, 
and with having killed kme m a Hindu countiy, 
supplied them with watei foi their immediate 
lelief, and allowed them to piocecd without fui- 
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thei molestation. But the natuial honois of the chap 
deseit still lemamed, seveial matches weie still 
to be accomplished ; and it was not till they had 
again enduied the toiments of thirst, and witnessed 
the miseiable death of many of their companions, 
that Humayun, with seven mounted attendants, 
at length found entrance to Amercot. The stiag- 
glmg suivivois of his paity assembled at the same 
place. 

At Ameicot he, at last, found a friend. The 
chief, whose name was Rana Persad, not only le- 
ceived him with lespectand hospitality, but offered 
his assistance in another attempt to gain an esta- 
blishment in Sind. 

It was this penod of depiession and affliction Birth of 

Akb Gr„ 

that gave bntli to Akbei, a pi 1 nee destined to laise 
the Indian empne to the gieatest lustie that it 
ever enjoyed (Oct. 14. 1542). Dunng his lesi- 
dence beyond the Indus, Humayun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady whom he saw at 
an entertainment given to him, m the women’s 
apartment, by his step-mothei, the mothei of pnnce 
Hmdal. He found she was the daughter of a Seiad, 
a native of Jam, m Khoiasan*, and foimeily pie- 
ceptor to that pi nice, that hei name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betiothed , and so strong 
was the impiession made on him, that, m spite of 
the angry remonstiances of his bi other, he almost 
immediately manied her. She was far advanced 

' Price, vol iv pp. 760. 840 Memous of Humayun, p 31 
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m hei piegnancy dui mg the match to Amercot, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was 
conveyed thiough the hardships of the deseit. 

Humayun had matched foi Smd the day befoie 
the both of Akbei. It is usual on such occasions 
foi the father to give piesents among his friends. 
Humayun had no piesents to give, except one pod 
of musk, which he bioke up when the news leached 
him, and distributed among his adheients, with a 
wish that his son’s fame might be diffused thiough- 
out the woild like the odour of that peifume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition by liana 
Pei sad with a considerable body of Rajputs, and 
he had again collected 100 Moguls of his own. 
With this foice they pioceeded to Jun m Sind.*' 
They took the place after an action with the officei 
m charge , and though haiassed by attacks fiom 
the tioops of the Aighuns, they weie joined by 
the neighbouring Hindu princes, and foimed an 
aimy estimated by the author of the Memous at 
15,000 hoise. 

But Humayun’s ill foi tune, oi ill management, 
continued to attend him. The laja, aftei giving 
decisive pi oofs of his fidelity, was affronted by a 
Mogul, and got so little ledress on complaining, 
that he quitted the camp m indignation, and was 
followed by all his Hindu fnends. 

* A 

In consequence of this defection, Humayun was 

Probably Jun (oi Jiun) on a bianch of the Indus, half way 
between Tatta and Amercot (See the map to Dr Buines’s 
Account of Smd.) 
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left almost alone to contend with Husen Aighun, 
who was advancing against him He, neveitheless, 
tlnew up intienchments, and defended himself as 
well as he could , till Husen Aighun, glad to get 
lid of him on any teims, consented to allow him 
to withdiaw, and even to assist him on his journey, 
if he would immediately set out for Candahai. 
These teims being settled, Humayun began his 
maicli towaids his native kingdom (July 9. 1543). 

His youngei biotheis had long quitted him, after 
occasioning him much annoyance fiom their rest- 
less disposition , and Candahar was then held by 
Miiza Askau on the pait of Camran. Humayun’ s 
object piobably was to bung that prince ovei to 
Ins side, oi to take the chances of gaining pos- 
session in some other way. His piofessed intention, 
howevei, was to leave Ins son at Candahai, and 
pioceed, himself, on a pilgiimage to Mecca. ^ 

When he had reached Shal, about 130 miles 
south of Candahai, a horseman, sent by one of his 
old adheients, gallopped up to his tent, sprung 
fiom Ins horse, and, without quitting the biidle, 
lushed into the tent, and announced that Muza 
Askau was close at hand, with the design of making 
Humayun pnsoner. So little was he piepaied foi 


* Some unexplained delay must have occuired between Jun 
and Sehwan The whole distance from Jun to Shal is undei 
450 miles, and the journey fiom Sehwan to Shal appears, by 
the Memons, to have been made m nine days , yet the whole 
time, from Jun to Shal, was five months (fiom Rabi a Sam, 
July 9tli, to the middle of Ramzan, about Decembei 10th) 
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book this intelligence, that he had only time to place 
v iI the queen on his own horse, and was obliged to 
leave her child to the compassion of his uncle. 
Miiza Askan soon after anived. He pietended 
to have come with fnendly intentions, treated Ins 
infant nephew with affection, and removed the 
whole paity to Candahai (Dec. 14. 1543). Mean- 
while Humayun, accompanied by foity-two fol- 
lower, escaped to the Gaimsii, and thence to 
Sistan, which was then undei the Peisian govern- 
ment. He w’as leceived with great lespect by the 
His flight goveinoi, and sent on to Herat, to wait the oideis 
craw j.j ie k m g Q f p eisia< At the latter city he was 

joined by seveial of his paitisans fiom Candahai. 

Thiee yeais had elapsed since his hist arrival m 
Smd, of which eighteen months had been occupied 
in Ins negotiations and mihtaiy attempts m that 
countiy. Six months weie spent in his journeys 
to the eastward of the Indus j and a yeai in Ins 
lesidence af Jun and his jouiney to Candahai. In 
his mihtaiy affaus he had shown no want of pei- 
sonal couiage, but gieat deficiency m enteipnse j 
and he had gone thiough Ins subsequent calamities 
with cheeifulness that appioached to magnanimity. 

His tempei was put to many tnals ; for, as 
delicacy and suboidmation cannot be kept up 
undei gieat suffenngs, he was often exposed to 
instances of ill humour and disiespect fi om his 
follower. He was moie than once lefused a 
horse when it was almost necessary to Ins safety. 
A boat, which he had piepaied to convey Ins 
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family, on Ins flight, acioss the Indus, was seized 
by one of his chiefs , and, duimg the tenible 
maich to Ameicot, an officer, who had lent his 
hoise to the mothei of Akber, on finding his 
own exhausted, compelled her to dismount , 
and Humayun was obliged to give her his, and 
pioceed on foot till he met with a baggage camel. 
On the other hand, he sometimes showed little 
consideiation for his folio weis. When he reached 
Amercot, and was undei the piotection of the laja, 
he suddenly seized the baggage of his adheients, 
and even lipped open then saddles to discover 
their propei ty, of which he took half to supply his 
own exigencies. At the end of one of his fiist 
maiches towaids Jodpui, wheie he had lost many 
of his paity in the desert, he loaded all the cattle, 
even Ins own hoises, with watei, to relieve the 
suivivois who might be unable to come on ; and 
as he went pait of the way back himself, he found 
a Mogul meichant, to whom he owed a laige sum 
of money, lying in the last stage of exhaustion, 
when, with a haid-hearted pleasantly, he lefused 
to give linn a drop of water until he had cancelled 
Ins debt befoie legal witnesses; and it does not 
appeal that he evei leheved the pool manfiom the 
consequences of this forced 1 emission. 
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CHAP. III. 

SHIR SHAH, AND OTHERS OF THE TAMILY OT StfR 

The ultimate success of the house of Teimui, and 
the gi eat celebnty which they aftei waids obtained, 
have occasioned Shir Shah to be consideied as an 
usui pei. Yet, as he was bom in India, and ex- 
pelled a foieign family who had only been fouiteen 
yeais m possession, Ins claim was, m leality, moie 
confoimable to justice than those of most foundeis 
of dynasties m that countiy. 

The letreat of Carman seems to have been con- 
ceited with Shli Shah, foi he had no sooner with- 
diawn than the lattei monaich took possession of 
the whole of the Panjab. Aftei settling the pi o- 
vmce, and founding the famous foit of Rohtas, on 
the Hydaspes, which he named aftei that in Behar, 
he letuined to Agia, and was soon called to sub- 
due the levolt of lus own goveinoi of Bengal. He 
made such a division of that piovmce for the futuie 
as to guaid against a repetition of distuibance. 

In the couise of the next yeai he conqueied 
Malwa, and m that succeeding he i educed the 
foit of Raisin, which was held by the son of Sil- 
hadi, a Hindu chief, who had enjoyed gieat au- 
thonty undei the government of Baliadui Shah 
Thegamson suiiendeied on teims, but when they 
had left the foit, the capitulation was declaied null 
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on the authoiity of the legal opinion of some Ma- 
hometan lawyeis , and the Hindus, who had con- 
fided to the faith of then engagement, weie at- 
tacked and cut to pieces aftei a biave xesistance. 
No motive can be discoveied foi this act of 
tieacheiy and ciuelty. Theie was no example to 
make 01 mjuiy to levenge, and the days of leli- 
gious fuiy weie long since gone by , yet theie is 
no action so atiocious m the histoiy of any Ma- 
hometan pi nice m India, except Tameilane. 

Next yeai, Shii invaded Maiwai, with an aimy 
of 80,000 men. Maided, laja of that countiy, was 
in the height of Ins powei, and denved additional 
stienglh fiom the stenhty of his temtoiy and the 
want of watei m many paits of it. Although he 
had only 50,000 men to oppose to the supeiioi 
numbeis of his antagonist, he appeals, at fiist, to 
have oveiawed the invader. Shii lemained foi a 
month, halted within a shoit distance of Ins aimy ; 
but succeeded, at last, byr the usual tuck of letteis 
written on puipose to be mteicepted, in exciting 
the laja’s suspicions of Ins chiefs, and thus inducing 
lnm to commence a letieat. One of those chiefs, 
indignant at the imputation, detei mined, m the 
Rajput spmt of lionoui, to wipe it off at any nsk. 
He quitted the army with Ins own tube, consisting 
of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity 
on Shii Shah, who was unpiepaied foi so vigoious 
an effoit, that he tlnew Ins camp into confusion ; 
and so neaily gained the victoiy, that Shii Shah, 
when he had, at last, succeeded m lepulsmg the 
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assailants, declared that he had neaily lost the 
empire of India foi a handful of millet , alluding to 
the poveity of the countiy and the low quality of 
its produce. 

He soon aftei took Clntoi, and laid siege to 
Cahnjer. He was lieie ovei taken by a just letn- 
bution foi his breach of faith at Raisin ; for the 
raja refused to enter into teims winch he could 
not be suie would be obseived; and as Slui was 
supenntendmg the battenes, he was involved in 
the explosion of a magazine, which had been stiuck 
by the enemy’s shot, and was so scoiched, that, 
although he survived foi some houis, Ins lecoveiy 
was hopeless fiom the first, and towaids evening 
he expned. 

In the midst of his agonies, he continued to 
dnect the opeiations of the siege ; and when in- 
telligence was bi ought to him that the place was 
taken, he exclaimed, t{ Thanks be to Almighty 
God t ” and never spoke again. 

Shu Shah appeals to have been a pi nice of con- 
summate piudence and ability. His ambition was 
always too stiong for his pi inciples, and in the 
massacie at Raisin, he had not even that passion 
to plead, but towaids his subjects, his measuies 
weie as benevolent m then intention as wise in 
their conduct. Notwithstanding his shoit leign 
and constant activity m the field, he bi ought Ins 
temtories into the highest oidei, and intioduced 
many impiovements m Ins civil government. Abul 
Fazl affects to deude his institutions, which he le- 
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piesents as a levival of those of Ala u din ; never- 
theless, most of them remained aftei the downfal 
of Ins dynasty, and aie spoken of by the same authoi, 
along with many otheis of foimei soveieigns, as 
ongmal conceptions of his mastei, Akber. An- 
othei author, wlio wiote undei Akbei r , states 
that Shu Shah made a high load, extending foi 
foui months’ journey fiom Bengal to the western 
Rohtas, near the Indus, with caiavanseiais at eveiy 
stage, and wells at eveiy mile and a half, theie 
was an Imam and a Muezzin at eveiy mosque, and 
piovisions foi the pool at eveiy caiavansciai, with 
attendants of piopei casts for Hindus as well as 
Mussulmans. The load was planted with lows of 
tiees, for shade; and m many places was in the 
state descnbed when the authoi saw it after it had 
stood foi fifty-two yeais. 

SI111 Shall was bulled at Sahseiam, wheie his 
stately mausoleum is still to be seen, standing in 
the centie of an aitificial piece of watei a mile in 
ciicumfeience, which is faced by walls of cut stone, 
with flights of steps descending to the waiter. 

Selim Shah Sui . 

A'dil Khan was the eldest son of Shli Shah, and 
had been lecogmsed as his hen by that king. He 
was a punce of a feeble chaiacler, while his second 
biothei, Jelal Khan, was a man of known abilities, 

- 1 In the “ MuntaUnb ul Tawarikli,” tvntten in a.ii 1004, 
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and had distinguished himself as a soldier m his 
fathers wais. Foi these leasons, most of the chiefs 
weie disposed to support Jelal ; and four of the 
pi incipal of them having pledged their faith to 
A'dil foi his peisonal safety, and foi his leceiving 
an adequate piovision, he was induced to abdicate 
m favoui of Ins biothei. Jelal accoidingly was 
pioclaimed by the title of Selim Shah, and a tract 
of country neai Biana was assigned to A'dil. He 
soon aftei took alaim at some pioceedings of Selim ; 
and he seems to have had good giounds foi his 
suspicions, as Khowas Khan, the pi incipal geneial 
of Slid Shah, and one of the foui chiefs who weie 
secunty for the late agreement, took A'dil under 
his protection, levolted fiom the king, and maiched 
stiaight to the capital for the pui pose of deposing 
him. Selim had much to feai from disaffection at 
home as well as fiom the declared lebels , but he 
anticipated all movements against him by his 
promptitude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and 
in time entnely crushed the lebelhon. A'dil fled 
to Behar, and was never more heaid of. 

The nobles who had been secietly engaged in 
the conspiracy did not feel that their failuie to 
take pait with it had saved them fiom the sus- 
picions of the king. One was convicted and 
punished , and the otheis began to plot anew, and 
took aims for their own piotection, without set- 
ting up any competitoi foi the crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place m the 
Panjab. The lebels weie again defeated. They 
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lelued among the Gakkais; by the strength of 
whose country, and the suppoit of the Afghan 
tube of Niazi, they weie able to keep alive the 
insui lection foi two yeais. 

The lest of Selim’s leign was passed m tianquil- 
hty. On one occasion, indeed, he was mfoimed 
that King Humayun, who had lecoveied Cabul, 
had actually ciossed the Indus to attack him. Se- 
lim happened to be indisposed at the time, and 
was sitting undei the application of leeches , but 
he stalled up on the instant, dnected an immediate 
maich, and was encamped six miles fiom Delhi 
befoie evening. If alaim had any shaie in this 
display of eneigy, it was ill-founded: Humayun 
had only ciossed foi local puiposes, and almost 
immediately letned to Cabul 

Selim Shah died aftei a leign of nine yeais. He 
was an impiovei, like his fathei, but latliei m 
public woiks than in lavs. One division of the 
loyal palace at Delhi was built by him , and 
although Humayun oideied it to be called Nui- 
gliai, by which name only it can be mentioned at 
couit, it still ictams that of Selimghai every wheie 
but in the loyal piesence. 

In this king’s leign theie appealed at Biana a 
sectary, named Shekh Allai, wlio pieached the 
doctrines of the Ghen Mehdis, and by Ins earnest 
zeal and peisuasive eloquence soon induced many 
peisons to join him. They threw then piopeity 
into a common stock , and some even left then 
families and devoted themselves to the shekh. 
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Khowas Khan, the gieat geneial whose lebellion 
has been mentioned, was at one time among then 
numbei. At hist, the shekh’s fanaticism was in- 
offensive ; but some of his followeis went beyond 
all toleiable bounds : they tliought it was then 
duty to intei feie whenevei they saw a man in any 
act of sm, and if he did not attend to then lemon- 
stiance, to put him to death. The civil govern- 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyeis, thought 
it now high time to intei pose. The sliekh was 
tiled, and condemned to death, but the king le- 
mitted his sentence, and banished him to Iimdia 
on the Neibadda. This only spiead the infection 
of his doctnnes : he conveited the goveinoi and 
thegamson, and was making gieatei piogiess than 
evei, when he was recalled to the capital. The 
king was unpoi tuned by the Mullas to put him to 
death ; and, aftei many delays, he oideied him to 
be whipped, and then left to considei whethei he 
would lecant his enois: the sliekh had, in the 
mean tune, been seized by an epidemic then pie* 
vailing, and was so 1 educed that he expued at the 
thud lash. His sect cieated no distuibance, and 
seems to have melted away. 


Mohammed Shah Sur A'dih. 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelve yeais 
old, was muideied by his uncle, Mohammed Khan, 
who usuiped Ins tin one undei the title of Moham- 
med A'dil Shall, but is bettei known by that of 
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A'dili. His chaiacter was not such as to efface the 
memory of his ciime , he was grossly ignoiant, 
fond of coaise debauch eiy and low society, and as 
despicable from his incapacity as he was odious foi 
his vices. 

He committed the conduct of his government to 
one Hemu, a Hindu, who had once kept a small 
shop, and whose appeal ance is said to have been 
meanei than his ongm. Yet, with all these ex- 
ternal disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force 
of mmd sufficient to maintain lus ascendancy amidst 
a proud and maitial nobility, and to prevent the 
dissolution of the government, weighed down as it 
was by the follies and iniquities of its head. 

A'dili was scarcely seated on his thione befoie 
he had dissipated his tieasuies by the most mdis- 
cummate profusion. When he had nothing of his 
own to give, he lesumed the governments and 
jagirs of his nobles, and bestowed them on his 
favountes. As the Afghans aie never very capable 
of suboidmation, and aie particulaily jealous of any 
slight, the suffeieis by these lesumptions boie 
their wiongs with gieat impatience. On one oc- 
casion, when the king tiansfened the lands held by 
a military chief to an upstait whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief staited foiwaid, 
and exclaimed, “ What' is my fathei’s estate to be 
given to a sellei of dogs?” An attempt was made 
to foice him out of the com t; and the peison to 
whom the giant had been made seized him by the 
tin oat for the puipose, when the young man diew 
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his dagger, and laid the aggiessor dead at his feet. 
Beino; now attacked on all sides, he ran at the king, 
who leaped from his throne, and had scaice a mo- 
ment to pass into his seraglio when the assassin was 
at the dooi. The king, howevei, was able to diaw 
the bolt, and was soon dehveied fiom his danger 
by the death of his assailant. The ill consequences 
of the affau did not end here. On the same day, 
one of thepnncipal nobles fled fiom the couit, and, 
being joined by othei malcontents, set up the 
standaid of revolt neai Chunar. The king maiched 
against the lebels, but though he defeated them 
m action, his atfans weie little impioved by his 
success ; foi Tbrahim Sur, a person of his own 
family, seized on Delhi and Agia, and the king, 
aftei a vain attempt to expel him, was forced to 
leave him m possession, and confine himself to the 
eastern poition of his dominions. This example 
of successful lebelhon was not lost on the specta- 
tor. Secander Sui, another nephew of Shii Shah,' 
pioclaimed himself king m the Panjab, advanced 
on Tbiahlm, defeated him m action, and con- 
stiamed him to leave Delhi and Agia. Tbiahim 
was nowduven m on the terntoiy still in the hands 
of A '"dih. He was met and defeated by Hemu, 
and puisued to Biana, where he would have been 
captuied had not Hemu’s attention been called off 
by a rebellion of Bengal. The usuipei in this case 
was Mohammed Sui, who had been inti Listed with 
the government of the province. By the time 
Hemu had joined his mastei, he heaid that Malwa 
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had also levolted, and that Humayun, having again 
enteied India, had defeated Secandei, and had 
taken Delhi and Agia. 

Notwithstanding this disastious intelligence, 
Hemu peiseveied m opposing the new king of 
Bengal, who had advanced to some distance fiom 
his usuiped temtoiy. Hemu was again victonous, 
and Mohammed Sui fell in the battle. 

The lebelhons m otliei quaiteis still continued ; 
but the most imminent dangei that piesented itself 
was fiom Humayun at Agra. While piepanng to 
engage in this new contest, Hemu heaid of the 
death of Ins enemy and the accession of Akber, 
who was then 111 the Panjab. Denvmg fiesh 
coinage fiom this change, Hemu deposited his no- 
minal king at Cliunai, and set off with 30,000 men 
to lecovei the capital. His numbeis inci eased as 
he advanced thiough a fnendly countiy: Agia 
was taken aftei a siege, and all the Mogul tioops 
who had been with Humayun weie assembled undei 
Taidi Beg at Delhi. Having been defeated m the 
field, Taidi Beg pi ecipitately -abandoned the city, 
and Hemu now piepaied to maich to Lahoi, and 
give the last blow to the appaiently discomfited 
invadeis. 

The geneial opinion m Akbei’s camp was m 
favoiii of a letieat to Cabul , but Akbei, who was 
only m his thuteenth year, left the whole conduct 
of affaus to Behiam Khan , and the mtiepid cha- 
lactei of that officer pieseived the hopes of the 
house of Tennui. Rejecting the timid counsels of 
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the other chiefs, Behram advanced against Hemu 
with a gieatly infeiior foice , and aftei a desp eiate 
battle at Panipat, m which Hemu showed the most 
heioic corn age, the Indian arfny was defeated, and 
Hemu taken prisoner (November 5. 1556). 

With Hemu A'dili lost all hope of lecovenng his 
dominions: he continued to leign for some time 
longer, till he was killed in a battle with a new 
pietender m Bengal. 
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CHAP. IV. 

HUMAYUN RESTORED 

At the time when Humayun enteied Persia the chap 
thi one was occupied by Shah Tahmasp, the second 
of the Safavi (or Sophi) kings. His fathei was Reception 
descended fiom a family of dei vises, which had ml} un in 

Persia 

denved importance and influence fiom its sanctity, Account of 
and was still principally suppoited by the enthu- logins) 
siasm of the nation foi the Shiah elisron, which had 
been widely disseminated by the family, and form- 
ally established in Peisia by Shah Ismael, the fiist 
king of the lace. Though the Slnas and Sunnis 
differ less than Catholics and Piotestants, then 
mutual animosity is much moie bittei , and the 
attachment of the Peisians to their sect is national 
as well as lehgious ; the Shia faith being piofessed 
in no great kingdom but thens. Coming so eaily 
in the succession to its foundei, Shah Tahmasp was 
not only a devout adheient but an aident apostle 
of this new lehgion ; and it was by Ins feelings in 
that respect that he was, m a gieat measuie, actu- 
ated m Ins conduct to Humayun. The intercom se 
between those princes was highly chai actenstic of 
Asiatic despots. Humayuifs leception was maiked Magmfi- 
with eveiy cncumstance of hospitality and magni- JospuXy 
licence. The go veinoi of every piovmce received Taiimlsp 
him with the highest honour, and the people of 
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eveiy city came m a body to meet him , he was 
lodged in the king’s palaces, and entei tamed with 
legal splendoui , but in the midst of this studied 
lespect, he was tieated with little delicacy, and all 
semblance of geneiosity disappeaied as often as he 
disputed the will of the Peisian monaich, 01 became 
in any way obnoxious to his pnde 01 capnce. 
Though welcomed fiom the moment of his amval, 
he was not allowed to appioach the capital, and 
many months elapsed befoie he was admitted to an 
mteiview with the king. Duiing this intei val, he 
sent his most confidential officei, Belli am Khan, 
on a mission to Shall Tahmasp , and it was tlnough 
a cucumstance in the tieatment of his envoy that 
he was fiist leminded how completely he was in 
the powei of anothei. 

Moie effectually to unite his followeis by some 
visible symbol, the fiist Safavi had made them weai 
a paiticulai descnption of cap , fiom which the 
Peisians took the name they now beai. This sec- 
tanan distinction was an object of as much aveision 
to the othei Mahometans as a losaiy and ciucifix 
would have been to a Calvinist of the seventeenth 
eentuiy. " 

On one occasion of Belli am’s attendance at 


* The Persians geneially call themselves Kazlbash, or Red- 
head, fiom the coloui of this cap Babei attempted to mtio- 
duce' it among Ins tioops at a time when he depended on 
the good-will of the Peisians, but the measuie, though unac- 
companied with any religious innovation, was so unpopular as 
to pioduce a dangeious disaffection to his government (Sec 
Er slimes Babei, p 24*4 ) 
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couit, the king desned him to wear the cap , and 
on Behi am’s lepiesentmg that he was the seivant 
of another pi nice, and was not at libeity to act 
without or deis, Tahmasp told him “ he might do 
as he pleased/’ but gave evident signs of great 
displeasuie , and, sending for some offenders, or- 
deied them to be beheaded on the spot, with a 
view to strike a tenor into the lefiactory ambas- 
sador. 

Shah Tahmasp’s meeting with Humayun was on 
teims of peifect equality, and m every way suitable 
to his own grandeui and the dignity of his guest. 
Yet the two kings weie scaicely seated, when 
Tahmasp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed cap , and Humayun, to whom 
the demand was not unexpected, at once consented 
with an appropriate compliment. His assuming it 
was announced by a tnumphal flouiish from the 
king of Pei sia’s band, and welcomed by a ge- 
neial salutation to both monaichs by the Peisian 
courtieis. Some moie puvate conveisation pio- 
bably passed on the subject of lehgion, m which 
Humayun was not so compliant , foi next day, 
when Tahmasp was passing Humayun’s palace on 
a journey, the latter punce went to the gate to 
salute him, but the Peisian passed on without 
noticing him, and left Humayun moitified and 
humiliated. Some days aftei, when a large supply 
of fiiewood w^as sent to Humayun, it was accom- 
panied by a message that it should seive for his 
funeial pile if he lefused to embiace the Shia le- 
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ligion. To this the exiled pnnce leplied with 
humility, but with fiimness, and lequested leave 
to pioceed on his pilgi image, but Tahmasp was 
inexorable, declanng that he was determined to 
extnpate the Sunnis, and that Ilumayun must 
adopt the leligion of the country he had volun- 
tary entered, or take the consequences. 

Aftei all this intimidation, a cazi deputed by 
Shah Tahmasp to confer with him piesented Hu- 
mayun with tluee papeis, and told him he might 
take Ins choice which he would sign. Ilumayun 
rejected them in succession, with indignation, and 
at one time staited up to call his attendants. His 
angei was composed by the cazi, who conducted 
his negotiation with kindness as well as with ad- 
dress, and succeeded in convincing him that, 
although he might give up his own life for his 
leligion, he had no light to sacnfice those of his 
adheients , and that his duty as well as his m- 
teiest called on him to comply with a demand 
which he had no means of effectually lesisting 

The memoir wnter does not mention, and may 
not have known, the contents of the paper; and 
Abul Fazl, with couitly dextenty, passes over the 
whole subject of religion, and scaicely hints at a 
tempoiaiy misunderstanding between the kings; 
but it seems clear that it must have contained a 
piofession of the Shia leligion, and a piomise to 
mtioduce it into India, as well as an engagement 
to cede the fiontiei piovince 01 kingdom of Can- 
dahar. This last aiticle was earned into effect; 
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and it was piobably a sense of the impossibility of 
fulfilling the othei that made Humayun so m- 
diffeient to a mptuiewith Peisia, when the penod 
of peifoimance diew near. That Humayun him- 
self pi ofessed to have been conveited appeals fiom 
a pilgi image which he made to the tomb of Shekh 
Safi at Aidebil, a maik of lespect not veiy con- 
sistent with the chaiacter of a pi ofessed Sunni.* 

Aftei the contest about this papei, Humayun 
was neglected foi two months , and when Tahmasp 
lenewed his attentions, they weie not un mixed 
with ebullitions of an oveibeanng temper on points 
unconnected with the favounte topic of leligion. 
Tahmasp had heard from some of Humayun’s 
enemies, that, dui mg that monaich’s piospenty, 
on some piactice of divination to discovei the des- 
tiny of leigmng piinces, he bad placed the king 
of Peisia in a class mfeiioi to that m which he 
lanked himself. Tahmasp now took him to task 
foi this assumption, and, on Humayun’s endeavour- 
ing to explain Ins leasons, told him that it was 
tlnough such airogance that he came to be duven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his 
women and Ins child in the hands of Ins enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of 

*■ The “ MuntaUub ul Tawurikli ” states that the papei con- 
tained the Shla confession of faith, and that Humayun complied 
with the demand foi his accepting it by i ending it aloud without 
any other sign of assent or dissent The same book adds, that he 
adopted the SlYia mode of lecitmg a poition. of the public 
piayers, which is the most contested point between the two 
sects 
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Peisia continued to be as coidial and as geneious 
as evei. He gave gieat hunting and di inking pai - 
ties in lionoui of Humayun ; and, when the time 
of that pnnce’s depaituie appioached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his 
hand on hisheait and cntieated his guest to for- 
give him if he had evei failed in what was due to 
him. He then dismissed Humayun, with a pro- 
mise that 12,000 hoi sc should be leady to join 
him in Sfslan. But the two kings weie not des- 
tined to pait without one inoie explosion of tempei 
fiom the king of Peisia. Instead of mai clung 
stiaight to the fiontiei, Humayun loitcicd about 
different places which he wished to visit, until he was 
ovei taken by Tahmasp, who was moving on some 
business thiough Ins dominions. He no soonei saw 
HumAyun’s tents than he exclaimed, “What* has 
he not yet left this countiy?” and sent a messcngci 
to dnect linn to make a maich of twelve faisakhs 
(upwaids of foity miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In Sistan, Hum a} un found 14,000 horse (in- 
stead of the 12,000 pionused), undei the com- 
mand of the king’s son, Moiad Muza. Caiman 
was still in possession of Cabul. Candahar had 
been sui prised by Hmdal, but letaken , and that 
pnnce had been forgiven by his bi other, and was 
now goveinoi of Ghazni, the government of Can- 
dahai being mti listed to Mliza Asken. Caiman 
had also taken Badakhshan fiom his i elation, Soh- 
man, who had been placed theie by Babei : it com- 
pi eh ended the south of Bactna, the noithein pait 
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of that piovmce, including Balkli, was in the 
hands of the Uzbeks. Shii Shah was still alive, 
and tlieie was little to be hoped fiom an invasion 
of Hmdostan. 

Humay an’s own tioops, while m Peisia, only 
amounted to 700 men, and they weie piobably 
not moie numeious when he maiched with the 
Peisian foice against the foit of Bost, on the uvei 
Helmand. That place soon sui tendered, and the 
foice advanced unobstructed to Candahai (Maich, 
1545 ). 

The eagerness of the Peisians, and then fear 
that Mhza Askeii might escape with his tieasmes, 
led them at fiist to a tumultuaiy attack, which was 
lepelled by the gairison, and the siege was then 
opened m fonn. It lasted foi moie than five 
months, duiing which time Hu may un sent Belli am 
Khan to Cabul to endeavoui to bung Camian to 
teims. His mission was unsuccessful, and as foi 
a long time none of the chiefs oi inhabitants of 
the countiy joined Ilumayun, the Peisians began 
to be disheaitened and to talk of letuimng to their 
own countiy. At length things took a favouiable 
turn: deseiteis of diffeient ranks came m fiom 
Cabul 5 and the gamson of Candahai being le- 
duced to distiess foi subsistence, many of the 
tioops composing it escaped to theii own homes, 
while otheis let themselves down fiom the walls 
and came ovei to the besiegers. 

Miiza Askeii was now obliged to sunendei , 
and, by the intervention of his aunt, the sistei of 
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Babei , he obtained a piomise of pardon from his 
bi other (September 1545). But Humayun’s heart 
seems to have been haidened by his long misfor- 
tunes and disappointments, and his pioceedmgs, 
which foi mei ly weie chiefly to be blamed for 
weakness, began to assume a darkei character. 
Asken was compelled to make his appeaiance be- 
foie the conqueioi with his sword hung naked 
from his neck, and to display Ins submission in the 
most humiliating foims. When this was over, 
Humayun with seeming generosity placed him by 
his side, and showed lnm eveiy maik of forgive- 
ness and letuinmg kindness. A gieat entertain- 
ment was given to celebiate the leconciliation ; 
but when the festivity was at its height, and all 
feais and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
oideis which Asken had wntten to the Beloch 
chiefs for appiehendmg Humayun during his flight 
to Persia weie pi oduced , and, on pretext of this 
long past act of enmity, he was made pnsoner, and * 
kept m chains for neaily thiee yeais. 

The foit and tieasuies were made ovei to the 
Peisians, on which the gi eater pait of then tioops 
letuined home , and the garnson which was left 
undei Moiad Muza began, accoidmg to Abul 
Fazl, to oppiess the inhabitants. Abul Fazl enters 
on a long apologetical nairative of the events that 
followed , which, for its own cant and hypocnsy, 
as well as the peifidy of the acts it defends, is not 
suipassed by any thing even m the Memons of 
Tameilane. The sum is, that the Peisian piince 
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having suddenly died, Humayun, still professing chap 
the most fervent attachment to Shah Tahmasp, 1 
obtained admission on fuendly teims into the city, but treach- 
slaughteied many of the gamson, and made an covered by 
extraoidinaiy ment of allowing the lest to leturn after the de- 
to then own countiy.- the?™ 

It is piobable that the sophistical pietexts of army 
Abul Fazl aie not chaigeable to Humayun, who 
might plead that he was not bound to obseive an 
engagement wiung fiom him by foice. This aigu- 


* The following is a specimen of Abul Fazl’s mannei of re- 
lating a story like the piesent. It is fiom Col Price’s veision, 
and though not literal, gives the spnit of the ongmal After 
enlarging on the complaints of the people of Candahar (who 
had never been subject to Humayun) against the officeis of their 
piesent sovereign the king of Peisia, he goes on “ The gene- 
rous monarch felt himself undei considerable embarrassment, 
lest, in satisfying the demands of justice by inflicting punish- 
ment on the oppressors, he might give offence to his good ally, 
the king of Persia , 01 by suffering the guilty to escape entirely 
unpunished, they might be encouraged to extend their mal- 
practices a hundred fold against the unfortunates still subject 
to then authonty, his conscience pretty distinctly reminding 
him that by this latter couise he should most suiely incur the 
just vengeance of an offended God ” On mature consideiation 
of the risks of a quarrel, Humayun stifled the lepioaehes of Ins 
conscience, until Morad Mliza’s death afforded an oppoitunity 
for executing his design Even then he absolutely lefused to 
endanger the lives of the shah’s tioops by giving them any 
notice of Ins hostile intentions, and only consented to lull them 
into security, and suipiise them when they weie off their guaid 
He begged permission of the goveinoi to send Mlrza Asken, 
under an escoit, to be kept pusoner in Candahai The Persian 
gave his consent without hesitation , and the escort being se- 
cretly suppoited by other detachments, seized one of the gates, 
on which a conflict ensued, and many of the garrison weie put 
to the swoid (Price, vol iv p. 869 ) 
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being disappointed of the assistance he expected 
fiom the Uzbeks, 1 educed to sunendei (August, 
1548). On this occasion, Humayun behaved with 
peifect good faith and humanity : he treated Cam- 
lan with gi eat kindness , and thiee of the brotheis 
being now togethei, he leleased the fouith, Mirza 
Asken, and they all assembled at a feast, wheie 
they ate salt togethei, and weie, foi the time, en- 
tirely leconciled. 

After this Humayun letuined to Cabul. Next 
spnng (1549), he set out to attack the Uzbeks in 
Balkli , and he appears at last to have acquned a 
sufficient spmt of enteipnse, foi, having taken 
the small foit of Eibak, he immediately began to 
hold consultations about the conquest of Trans- 
oxiana: but, at the moment of his leaching Balkh, 
wheie he had beat off a sally of the ganison, he 
leceived intelligence that Caiman had lebelled, and 
was threatening Cabul; and, on commencing his 
maich on his letuin to his capital, he was so pressed 
by the Uzbeks that his letieat soon became a flight, 
and it was with difficulty that his tioops made their 
way, m total confusion and disoidei, to a place of 
safety. This calamity shook the fidelity of his le- 
mammg adherents ; and, m a battle which took 
place soon aftei, some of his gieatest chiefs deserted 
him , and he had neaily lost his life m the defeat 
which followed. On this occasion, he was wounded 
by a soldier of Camian, who was about to lepeat 
the blow, when Humayun called out, “ You 
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wietch ! how daie you and the man was so con- 
founded by the stein look of the king, that he 
diopped his aim, and allowed his wounded an- 
tagonist to letue (middle of 1550). Humayun 
now fled with only eleven attendants, among whom 
was Jouher, the authoi of the Memons. He under- 
went many hardships, and for some time suffeied 
fiom his wound: in the end he leached Badakh- 
shan, wlieie Miiza S61iman, foi the hist time, 
zealously suppoited him. On Ins flight, Camran 
again took Cabul, and Akbei once moie fell into 
Ins hands. But 111 a subsequent battle, foitune 
pioved favouiable to Humayun ; Camran was 
obliged to take refuge with an Afghan tube m the 
mountains of Kheibei ; Cabul was taken, and all 
the open countiy lestoied to obedience (1551). 

The king soon aftei mai ched against the Khalils, 
the tube that had haibouied Caiman. He was 
attacked in the night by those mountaineers : his 
biothei Iiindcil was killed, and he was obliged to 
take lefuge 111 Besut, a small foil in the pass be- 
tween Peshawei and Cabul. The Afghans did not 
follow up theii advantage \ and while Caiman was 
feasted in turn h}' successive tubes, Humayun again 
took the field, defeated the Afghans, and compelled 
Caiman to fly to India, where he sought an 
asylum with Sultan Selim, the successoi of Shh 
Shall (1552). Receiving no encouiagement in 
that quaitei, he fled to the Sultan of the Gakkais, 
and was ultimately betiayed by lnm to Humayun, 
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and 

blinded 


thiee yeais aftei his last expulsion fiom Cabul* 
(Septembei, 1553). 

Though Caiman’s lepeated offences would have 
justified his immediate execution, they do not in 
the least leconcile us to the treatment he received 
when given up. 

Humayun had come into the Gakkar territory 
to leceive thepnsonei ; and Camian, when bi ought 
before him, advanced with gieat humility; but 
Humayun leceived him giaciously, seated him on 
1ns light hand, and soon after, some water melon 
being handed lound, he gave half of the piece he 
had taken to Ins bi other. In the evening there 
was an enteitamment, with smgeis, and the “ night 
was passed” m ‘‘jollity and caiousing.”* Next 
day passed in the same manner . dunng thecouise 
of it, some of his counsellois asked Humayun what 
he intended to do with his brother? and he an- 
sweied, “ Let us first satisfy the Gakkar chief, and 
then I will do what is thought proper.” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied ; 
and it was detei mined that Camran should be 
blinded. The authoi of the Memoirs, having been 
oideied to attend on the pnnce, describes the pai- 
ticulais of his misfoitune. At first, no person was 
willing to undeitake the duty, and the king had 
given the ordei just as he was setting off on his 
march. One officer rode after him, and told him in 
Tuilu the difficulty that had arisen ; on which the 
king leviled him, and asked why he had not done 

" Memoirs, p 105 f Ibid p 10t. 
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it himself? On the officei’s return, the older was 
made known to Caiman with many expiessions of 
soi low, and the operation was peifoimed by pieicmg 
his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. Camian bore 
' the tortme without a groan, until lemon juice and 
salt weie squeezed into his eyes, when he called 
out, “ O L01 d, my God ! whatevei sins I have 
committed have been amply punished in this woild; 
have compassion on me m the next.” 

After witnessing this pait of the scene, the 
author could no longei lemain : he went on to the 
camp, and sat down in his tent in a veiy melan- 
choly mood. On this the king sent for him, and 
asked why he had come away without 01 deis? The 
authoi replied that the business was completed, 
and the king told lum he need not go back ; and 
immediately gave him an oidei about some tnfhng 
business, without fuither noticing what had passed. 
He piobably felt moie shame than pleasuie at the 
intelligence; and, indeed, the circumstances aie 
important, lathei as showing the effects of his situ- 
ation than Ins own disposition, of which they aie 
not otherwise chaiactenstic than 111 the indecision 
and the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He 
was not natui ally eithei cunning 01 ciuel, and if 
he had been a limited monarch m Euiope, he 
would most likely not have been moie tieacheious 
or bloody than Charles II. 

Aftei this tiansaction, Humayan was desuous of 
pioceedmg to Cash mil ; but, heanng of the advance 
of Selim Shah, he letreated to Cabul, and spent 
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the next yeai at that place and Candahar* during 
that penod, Caiman was allowed to go to Mecca, 
where he soon aflei died. 

In the mean time, Selim Shah had died ; and 
the misgovcinmcnt of his miccossoi had biokcn tip 
his tci litoi lcs into fl\ c poitions, m each of which 
thcic was a scjiaiatc king. 

Sccandei Shah, to whose shaie the Panjub had 
fallen, had since attacked Tin aliim, the tistiipei of 
Delhi and Agia, and had dnxen himfiom his tcrn- 
toiies, wdiilc A'dih, t lie leal so\ eioign, was cairy- 
ing on opciations against both. Ciicumstancos 
could not, thciefoie, luxe been moie faxoutable to 
Humayun ; but the jecollection of formei 1111 s- 
foi tunes seems to haxc excited glooim fotebodings 
about India , and it was not till he was encouraged 
by omens ns well as arguments, that Duma} tin 
could make up lus mind to the cnteipuse. When 
lie had imdci taken it, he executed it with alacrity: 
beset out fiom Cabul with 1,1,000 hoise (Januaiy, 
1 553 ') : he imaded the Panjab, defeated Sccnnder’s 
goveinoi, and took possession of Lalioi, wheie be 
lemained foi sometime to settle the pioxmcc. 

At Siihind he engaged Sccandei, who had ad- 
vanced to meet him at the head of a huge aim}. 
Humayun gained a decided victoix, and imme- 
diately took possession of Delhi and Agta, while 
Secandei fled to the mountains under Ilemahn a. 

The lattei piince, not long aftei, again issued 
fiom Ins ictieat, and Belli am Ivhan was sent alone: 
WTth Piince Akbei to the Panjab to oppose him 
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Humayun, though thus restored to his capital, chap 
had lecovered but a small poition of his oiigmal 
dominions, and even that he did not live to enjoy. His death 
In less than six months after his letum to Delhi, 
he met with an accident which occasioned his al- 
most immediate death. He had been walking on 
the teriace of his libiary, and was descending the 
stans (which, m such situations, aie nairow steps 
on the outside of the building, and only guarded by 
an ornamental paiapet about a foot high). Heal- 
ing the call to piayeis from the minaiets, he stopped, 
as is usual on such occasions, repeated the ci eed, 
and sat down on the "steps till the cnei had done. 

He then endeavouied to use, suppoitmg himself 
on his staff, the staff slipped on the polished maible 
of the steps, and the king fell headlong ovei the 
paiapet. He was stunned at the time ; and, al- 
though he soon recovered his senses, the injury he 
had leceived was beyond cure. On the fouith day 
after his accident he expired, in the foity-ninth 
yeai of his age, and twenty-sixth of Ins reign, in- 
cluding the sixteen years of his banishment from 
his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time foi internal 
improvements ; and it is marked by no domestic 
event of impoitance, except the death of the cele- 
biated Persian historian, Khondemn, who had 
come to Baber’s court soon after his invasion of 
India, and died in the camp of Humayun during 
his expedition to Guzerat. 
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formed on 
the dissolu- 
tion of the 
empire 
under 
Mahmud 
Toglilah 


As we have leached the epoch at which the whole 
of India was foimed into one empue, and a con- 
sideiable alteration was made in the relations of 
diffeient classes of the inhabitants, the time seems 
suitable for leviewmg the piecedmg transactions 
of the sepaiate communities, and ascertaining theii 
actual condition at the commencement of the 
change 

The empue of Delhi, in the icign of Mohammed 
T6ghlak, extended to the Hemalaya mountains on 
the not th-east, and to the Indus on the noith-west ; 
on the east and west it leached the sea; and on 
the south it might be said to include the whole of 
the peninsula, except a long nauow tract on the 
south-west, the fiontiei of which would be impei- 
fectly maiked by a line drawn fiom Bombay to 
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Bameshwar. But within these limits, one laige 
space was unsubdued and anothei unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Onssa, a tract of 
foiest which extended neaily from the mouth of the 
Ganges to that of the Godaven, neai 500 miles, 
and lan inland for a depth of fiom 300 to 400 
miles. The imperfectly conqueied pait was the 
Rajput teintory, a still mote extensive tiact m the 
noi th- west of India. 

Dining the disordeis pioduced by the mis- 
govei nment of Mohammed Toghlak, the lajas of 
Tehngana and Cainata restoied those tenitones 
to the Hindus. The foimei pnnce had not long 
befoie been duven fiom Waiangol, and compelled 
to letne to the south ; and he now letuined to 
le-occupy his old possessions. The othei was of a 
new family, who set themselves up m the place of 
the Belals, and fixed then capital at Bijayanagai, 
on the Tumbiada. These two lajas soon l educed 
the Mussulman fiontier to the Kishna on the south, 
and the meiidian of Heiderabad on the east. They 
also bi ought the more southern paits of the penin- 
sula into dependence, and foimed states capable of 
contending on equal terms with then Mahometan 
neighbours. The western state, that of Bijayana- 
gai, was the most consideiable fiom the fiist. It 
was of much longer duiation than the othei, and 
befoie its fall had attained a pitch of power and 
splendoui, not, peihaps, sui passed by any previous 
Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan invasion. 

This l e-conquest, which took place in a. d. 1344, 
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was pieceded by the levolt of Bengal (about a. d. 
1340) ; and succeeded (in a. d. 134*7) by the gi and 
lebelhon of the Deckan, by winch the power of 
Delhi was diivcn acioss the Neibadda. 

The death of Mohammed Toghlak (a. d. 1351) 
foi a time put a stop to fuithei dismembeiment ; 
but towards the end of the centuiy , dining the 
mmoiity of Mahmud (the last Toghlak king), Gu- 
zerat, Malwa, and Juanpui pioclaimed then in- 
dependence , the latter kingdom being foimed of 
the countiy on the Ganges, fiom Bengal to the 
centieofOud. The invasion ofTameilane soon 
followed (a. d. 1398): the remaining piovmces 
tlnew off the yoke ; and the terntoiy of Delhi was 
i educed to a few miles neai the capital. 

The lecoveiy of some paits of these lost do- 
minions has aheady been 1 elated ; and I shall now 
explain then piogiess duiing the intei mediate 
peuod, and the position in which they stood at the 
accession of Akbei. 

The fiist place is claimed by the kingdoms of 
the Deckan. 
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Bahmam Kings of the Deckan. * 


BAHMANI KINGS OB THE 
DECKAN 


Hasan Gangu 

A D 

(01 

A.H 

Ala u din) 

- 1347 

748 

Mohammed I. 

- 1358 

759 

Mujahid 

- 1375 

776 

Daud 

- 1378 

780 

Mahmud I 

- 1378 

780 

Gheias u din 

- 1397 

799 

Shams u din 

- 1397 

799 

Firuz 

- 1397 

800 



A.D 

A H 

Ahmed I 

- 1422 

825 

Ala u din 

- 1435 

838 

Humayun 

- 1457 

862 

Nizam 

- 1461 

865 

Mohammed II 

- 1463 

867 

Mahmud II. 

- 1482 

887 

NOMINAL 

KINGS 


Ahmed II 

- 1518 

924 

Ala u din II 

- 1520 

927 

Wall 

- 1522 


Kalim 

- 1526 



Hasan Gangu f, the first king of the Deckan, was 
an Afghan of the lowest rank, and a native of 
Delhi. He fanned a small spot of land belonging 
to a Biaimn astrologer, named Gangu, who was m 
favoui with the king , and having accidentally found 
a treasuie in his field, he had the honesty to give 
notice of it to Ins landloid. The astiologei was so 
much stiuck with his integnty that he exerted all 
his influence at couit to advance his foi tunes. Ha- 
san thus lose to a great station m the Deckan, wheie 
Ins ment maiked him out among his equals to be 
their leader m their revolt. He had befoie assumed 
the name of Gangu, m giatitude to his benefactor ; 

’ The accounts of the inferior Mahometan dynasties, where 
not otherwise specified, are taken from Ferishta, who has wntten 
a separate history of each (vols n , m , and iv of Col Briggs’s 
tianslation) 

t The loyal title assumed by Hasan was Ala, u din , but to 
distinguish him from othei kings of the same name, I have re- 
tained Ins onginal appellation 
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ad 1461, 
A h 865 


ad 1471, 
a h 876 


and now, from a similar motive, added that of 
Bahmani (Biamm), by which his dynasty was after- 
wards distinguished. He fixed his capital at Cul- 
baiga. 

The levolt of the laja of Waiangol, and the 
foundation of the new government of Bijayanagar, 
weie favouiable to the msui gents at fiist, as they 
inci eased the embanassments of Mohammed Togh- 
lak ; the laja of Waiangol also sent a body of hoise 
to assist Hasan Gangu m his final sti uggle ; but 
their establishment cut off a laige poition of the 
Mussulman dominions towaids the south, and soon 
led to boundary disputes which involved them in 
an unceasing war with the new monaichy. 

Aftei the death of Hasan Gangu, these wais, 
especially that with Bijayanagai, continued, almost 
without intei mission, until the end of his dynasty. 
They did not foi a long time make much alteration 
in the Hindu and Mahometan limits: the lajas of 
Onssa and Tehngana at one time made their way 
to the gates of Bidr, which was then the capital : 
but the Mahometans weie gameis on the whole; 
they occupied most of the countiy between the 
Kishna and Tumbadia, and m a. d. 1421 , the 
Bahmani king, Ahmed Shah, took peimanent pos- 
session of Waiangol, and compelled the laja of 
Tehngana to lehnquish his ancient capital. 

At length, m the leign of Mohammed II., the 
last of the Bahmani kings who exeicised the func- 
tions of soveieignty, Amber Rai, a i elation of the 
laja of Onssa, applied to the Mussulman pixnce to 
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assist him in asseiting his light to that government, 
piomismg, m the event of success, to become his 
tnbutaiy, and to cede to him the distncts of Ra- 
jamandn and Condapili at the mouths of the Kishna 
and Godaven. Mohammed accepted the offer, 
and sent an ai my to suppoi t the pi etendei . Amber 
Rai was put m possession of Onssa, and the two 
distncts weie made over to the Mussulmans, and 
occupied by then tioops. Ambei Rai subsequently 
endeavouied to legam possession of the distncts 
he had ceded ; when Mohammed moved against 
him m pei son, invaded Ins countiy, 1 educed him 
to submission, and after settling Rajamandn and 
Condapili, cairied his aims to the southwaid along 
the coast ; annexed Masuhpatam to his dominions, 
and pushed Ins mcuisions to the celebrated temple 
of Canchi, or Conjeveiam, neai Madias, which he 
plundeied. 

The same king met with equal success on the 
opposite coast of India, his mimstei having acquued 
possession of the Concan, the tiact between the 
western Ghats and the sea fiom Bombay to Goa. 
The Bahmani kings had been occupied m this con- 
quest foi moie than foity yeais, and had suffeied 
seveie losses m that lugged and woody countiy, 
and, aftei all, weie never able peifectly to subdue 
it. 

These long wais, on toleiably equal teims, ap- 
peal to have had some effect in mitigating the ovei- 
beanng conduct of the Mahometans towaids the 
Hindus. 
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Notwithstanding the close connection of Hasan 
Gangu with a Biainin, his son, Mohammed I., gave 
no quaitci to Hindus in battle, and made a vow to 
cany on war until he had put 100,000 of that 
religion to death , but this baibanty disgusted his 
own tioops; and so senous weie then lemon- 
stiances, that the king made a vow nevei again to 
kill a pnsonei in cold blood: and thencefoi waid, 
accoidmg to Fenshta, that pait of the laws of wai 
was obseived to people of all sects. 

The last leal king, Mohammed II., having killed 
a Biamm with Ins own hand, it was lemaiked that 
he was the fiist of his lace that had thus outraged 
the sacied oidei , and the nun of the family was 
ascnbed, even by the Mussulmans, to this inauspi- 
cious action. 

One of the Bali mam lungs made it an aiticle of 
a peace with the iaja of Bejayanagai that he should 
give Ins daughtei to the lung m mamagej and the 
connection, though commenced in violence, must 
have conti ibuted to the blending of the people of 
the two lehgions. The moie fiequent admission 
of Hindus into confedeiacies foi med by Mahometan 
pnnces against each othei, must also have assisted 
to do away distinctions. 

Men of both leligions seem fieely to have en- 
teied into each othei 's seivice* the flowei of the 
king of Malwa’s aimy, dining an invasion of the 
Bahmani temtoiies, is said to have consisted of 
12,000 Afghans and Rdjjmts, while Deo Rai, laja 
of Brjayanagai, leciuited Mahometans, assigned 
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lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at his 
capital expiessly for then encouiagement. 

The domestic histoiy of the Bahmam dynasty is 
much influenced by the nvaliy between the foreign 
and native tioops. In most Asiatic despotisms, 
the kmgflist ti usts to the army against the people, 
and then to a body of foieign household tioops, 
or Mamluks, against the rest of the aimy ; and 
these Mamluks, m the end, usuip the govern- 
ment. In the Deckan the com se was diffeient: 
the army which placed the Bahmam dynasty on 
the thi one was chiefly composed of foreigneis, and 
tlieie seems to have been no guaid moie tiusted to 
than the lest. In time, the native tioops increased 
m number, and so nicely balanced the foieigneis, 
that neithei paity evei obtained a peimanent in- 
fluence ovei the government. 

At the time of the sepaiation fiom Delhi, many 
of the foieign tioops weie piobably Mogul con- 
veits ; m latei times, accoiding to Feiishta, they 
consisted of Peisians and Tuiks, Geoigians, Cncas- 
sians, Calm ucs and other Taitars , the greater 
pait of them weie of the Shia sect ; and the con- 
test with the native tioops was probably more be- 
tween Shias and Sunnis than between paities ansing 
fiom diffeience of race. The lattei paity, 01 Dec- 
cams, as they weie called, were always joined by 
the Abyssmian meicenaiies, who came m numbeis 
by the sea poits on the western coast. * 

* The Persian or Mogul paity also chiefly received their 
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States 
formed out 
of the 
Bahmam 
dominions 

Bijapur 
About 
a d 1489 , 
a h 895 


Ahmed- 

nagar 

a d 1490 , 
a h 896 


Golconda 

a d 1512 , 
a h 918 
Berai 
Perhaps 
a d. 1504 , 
a h 910 


These paities leached the highest pitch of ani- 
mosity in the leign of Ala u din II., m a. d. 1437- 
They occasioned continual jealousy and distiaction, 
and weie as injuiious to the government by their 
mtiigues at couit as by then want of co-operation 
on set vice. They weie kept m conti ol undei 
vigoious administrations , but towaids the end of 
the dynasty, Mahnrud, a weak pnnce, was alter- 
nately the tool of the foieigneis, whose chief was 
Eusof A'dil Khan, a Tuik, and of the Deccams, 
then undei Nizam ul Mulk Belli i, the son of a 
conveited Hindu. The Deccams having gained 
the ascendancy, Eusof A'dil letued to his govern- 
ment of Byapui, wheie he afterwards took the title 
of king, and founded the dynasty of A'dil Shah. 

Nizam ul Mulk being aflei wai ds assassinated by 
Kasim Band, a Tuik, his son Ahmed set up a 
separate dynasty called Nizam Shah, the capital of 
which was Ahmednagai. 

Kasim Band was now the master at the couit of 
Mahmud , and two othei g i eat chiefs became in- 
dependent, although they did not, foi some time, 
take the title of king. These weie, Kutb Kuli, a 
Tuikman, fiom Peisia, and Imad ul Mulk, de- 
scended fiom Hindu conveits : thefoimei founded 
the dynasty of Kutb Shah, at Golconda, close to 
Heideiabad ; and the lattei that of Imad Shall, at 
E'lichpur in Beiai. Amh Baud, the son of Kasim, 

reciuits by sea. It is difficult to account for the little influx of 
Aiabs 
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governed for some time under a succession of pa- 
geants : at length he thiew off the mask, and was 
hist of the Band kings of Bidi , the family of Bah- 
mani being thencefoith no longei mentioned. 

The Bahmani kings were seveial times engaged 
in wars with those of Candesh and Malwa, gene- 
rally on the fiontieis of Berai : on one occasion 
(a. d. 1461-2), the king of Malwa advanced to 
Bidi, then the capital, and might have taken it, but 
for the timely aid of the king of Guzei at. 


Dynasty of A' dil Shah at Bijapur. 

FOUNDED BY EUSOF ADIL SHAH, A TURKISH SLAVE 
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A D 

A H 

Eusof A'dil Shah 

14-89 

895 

Ah A'dil Shah - 

1557 

965 

Ismael A'dil Shah 

1510 

915 

I'brahnn A'dil 



Mallu A'dil Shah 
I'brahnn A'dil 

1534 

941 

Shah II - - 

1579 

987 

Shall 

1535 

914 





Eusof A'dil Shah claimed an lllustiious descent, 
suppoited by a plausible histoiy. The Indian his- 
torians lepresent him as son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amuiath, and biother to Mohammed II., the con- 
quel or of Constantinople. They relate that he 
was an infant at the accession of Mohammed, that 
he escaped being put to death with the rest of his 
brothei s by the contrivance of his mothei, and was 
by hei means conveyed to Persia. 

Being obliged to fly fiom Peisia at the age of 
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sixteen, on account of some suspicion of his birth, 
he was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and theie 
sold as a slave. 

He lose, accoidmg to the couise of Mamluk ad- 
ventuieis, until he assumed the ciown, as has been 
1 elated. 

Fiom that time he was occupied in lesisting 
Kasim Band, the usujpei of the Bahmani govern- 
ment, and in seizing the possessions of othei chiefs 
aiound, who, like him, weic endeavounng to asseit 
then independence. He was also engaged in wais 
with the laja of BijAyanagai, in which, on the 
whole, he was successful. His conquests acquned 
solidity fiom a sort of paitition tieaty with the 
othei two new kings (of Ahmednagai and Benii), 
by which the title of each to Ins possessions was 
lecogmscd. 

A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be 
gained by assuming the Buna and Kislma liveis 
foi Ins boundaiy on the east, the nvei Tumbadia 
on the south, the sea fiom neai Goa to neai Bom- 
bay on the west, and peihaps the Nha nvei on 
the noith. 

He afteiwaids involved himself m fiesh tioubles 
by his zeal foi the Shfa leligion, which he had im- 
bibed m Persia from some of the immediate fol- 
loweis of Sliekli Safi. Pie declaied that faith to 
be the established lehgion of the state, and by 
a pioceedmg so unexampled m India, he caused 
much disaffection among his own subjects, and 
pioduced a combination of all the othei Maho- 
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metan kings against him. He showed gieat xeso- 
lution in supporting himself against this confe- 
deracy, and gieat skill m disuniting the membeis; 
hut it was only by lenouncmg his innovations m 
religion that he was able, at last, to leconcile him- 
self to all his opponents. 

His son Ismael was a mmoi at his death. The 
minister who acted as regent planned the usuip- 
ation of the government ; and with this view put 
himself at the head of the Sunni 01 native faction, 
and depiessed and dischaiged the foreigneis. His 
plan having failed, the young king became as violent 
a Shia, foimed Ins aimy entirely of foieigners, and 
would enlist no Indian, unless he weie the son of 
a foieignei, a Pitan 01 a Rajput. He affected 
foieign manners, and always used the Persian 
and Turki languages m piefeience to that of the 
Deckan.t 

rbiahim, the fouith king (the thud having only 
leigned six months), was a zealous Sunni, and dis- 
chaiged all the foieign troops. They weie recalled 
by his son Ah, an enthusiastic Slua. Duimg the 
mmonty of All’s son, rbiahim II., theie was a 
stiuggle between the factions, m which, at length, 
the Sunnis prevailed. 

A change of moie impoitance than these revo- 
lutions of sects was the use of the Maiattas. These 

* A name often applied by the Indians to the Afghans, but 
moie geneially to the Indian descendants of that people 

f Fenshta, vol 11 p 72. The lemaik shows that Deckam 
(a dialect of Hindostani) was the usual language of the Mus- 
sulmans in the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy 
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Hindus, having fallen completely under the kings 
of Ahmednagar and Bijapui, m consequence of 
the extinction of then own laja of Deogin, weie 
tieated as subjects, and employed without distiust. 
Eusof, the hist Akhl Shah, is said to have given a 
command of 12,000 infantiy to a Maiatta chief’" ; 
and m the subsequent 1 eigns they shai ed the for- 
tunes of the natives, being entei tamed m gieat 
numbeis whenever that paity pi evaded. They 
weie known undei the name of Beigis, weie often 
hoise, and by then light and piedatoiy opeiations 
contnbuted to intioduce the system of defence to 
which (as will heieaftei appear) the Bijapur go- 
vernment always had lecourse when attacked. 

A lemaikable innovation was mtioduced by 
Tbiahim (the fouith king). He dnected the public 
accounts to be kept m the Maiatta language 
instead of the Peisian. Considenng that this was 
the language of all the village accountants, and 
that the body of the officeis of levenue and finance 
weie also geneially Hindus, it is suipnsing that 
the improvement was not mtioduced soonei, and 
moie extensively copied. 

Theie weie constant wais and shifting confede- 
lacies among the Mussulman kings, m both of 
which the laja of Bijayanagai often took a pait, as 
did the kings of Candesh and Guzeiat, the latter 
with much weight. In all these wais the constant 
enemy of the A'dil Shah was the Nizam Shall of 


* Giant Duff, vol 1 p 84 
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Amednagar, their hostility being caused by nval 
claims to the possession of Solapui and some other 
distucts on the left bank of the Bima. 

At length, the foui gieat Mahometan govern- 
ments, A'dil Shah, Nizam Shah, Band, and Kutb 
Shah, foimed a league against Ram Raja, then 
lulmg at Bijayanagai. A gieat battle took place 
on the Kishna, neai Talicot, which, foi the num- 
beis engaged, the fieiceness of the conflict, and 
the impoitance of the stake, lesembled those of 
the eaily Mahometan invadeis. The baibaious 
spmt of those days seemed also to be lenewed m 
it, foi, on the defeat of the Hindus, then old and 
biave iaja, being taken pnsoner, was put to death 
in cold blood, and Ins head was kept till lately at 
Bijapui, as a tiophy. 

This battle destioyed the monaichy of Bijayan- 
agai, which, at that time, compiehended almost all 
the south of India. But it added little to the tei- 
ntones of the victois, then mutual jealousies pie- 
vented each fiom much extending his fiontiei ; 
and the countiy fell into the hands of petty pnnces 
or of those insurgent ofliceis of the old govern- 
ment, since so well known as zemindais or poll- 

/ -v- 

gais. 

The biothei of the late iaja lemoved his resi- 
dence fuithei east, and finally settled at Chan- 
diagm, about seventy miles noith-west of Madias, 

* Briggs’s Fenslita, vol. in pp 127 414* Wilson, Mackenzie 
Collection, vol. i. p cli. Wilkes’s Mysoie, vol i p 18. 
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at which last place his descendant fhst gi anted a 
settlement to the English, in a d. 1640.* 

Among the other wais of the A'dil Shahi kings, 
those with the Poituguese aie mentioned by the 
native histoiians with affected negligence. They 
state that Goa was lost undei Eusof, letaken by 
that king m peison, and lost again undei his son 
Ismael t, but as the kings of Bijapui and Ahmed- 
nagai afteiwaids made a simultaneous attack on 
the Poituguese at Goa and Choul (a. d. 1570), 
and weie both lepulsed, it is evident that they 
could not have been insensible to the foi midable 
chaiacter of then antagonists, t 

This confedeiacy, as well as the battle of Tah- 
cota, was subsequent to the accession of Akbei. 
When that empeioi hist mteifeied effectually m 
the affans of the Deckan, the last mentioned king, 
Tbialum II., had emeiged fiom a long mmonty, 
and was taking an active pait in the internal dis- 
putes of Ahmednagar. 

r Rennell’s Hmdostan, p 291 

f This was the second capture by Albuquerque in 1510 
f Briggs’s Ferishta, vol i p 134 Grant Duff, vol i p. 77 
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Dynasty of Nizam Shah at Ahmednagar. 

TOUNDED BY AHMED, A HIND# CONVLKT. 



A. D 

a ir 


A D. 

A II 

Aluned 

- 1490 

896 

Ismael 

- 1588 

997 

Burhan 

- 1508 

914- 

Builidn II 

- 1590 

999 

Husen 

- 1553 

961 

I'biahim 

- 1594- 

1003 

Murtezza 

- 1565 

972 

Ahmed II 

1594- 

1004- 

Mtran Husen 

- 1588 

996 

Baliadui 

- 1595 

1004- 


The father of Ahmed, the foundei of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty, was a Biamm of Byapui. Having 
been taken pusoner, and sold for a slave to the 
Balnnani king, lie was conveited, and lose to the' 
hist dignity in the state, and Ins son declaied him- 
self king (as has been 1 elated) on the dissolution 
of the Bahmam government. So fai weie his de- 
scendants fiom being ashamed of their ongin, that 
they had frequent wais with the kings of Beiai for 
the possession of Patri, a village m the lattei coun- 
tiy, to which then Biamin ancestois had been 
heieditaiy accountants. In the same spirit Buihan 
(who was the second king) appointed a Bramin, 
named Kawar Sem, to be his peshwa, or pnme 
mimstei, and denved gieat advantage fiotn the 
confidence he leposed on him. This dynasty imi- 
tated that of Bijapur m employing Maiattas, but 
not to the same extent. Those m their seivice 
were chiefly infantiy, and much employed as gai- 
1 isons m hill foits. 

Then libeiality to other leligions did not save Religious 

factions 
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the Nizam Shahs fiom the influence of the sects in 
their own. The second king openly piofessed the 
Shfa lehgion ; and, although assailed by tumults 
within, and a combination of the orthodox lungs 
around, was moie successful than Ins neighboui at 
Bijapur, and made good the establishment of his 
own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the mui- 
dei of Milan Husen, the fifth king, the foieigneis 
by whom that act was effected being massacied, and 
the Sunni lehgion intioduced. 

A feud, howevei, bioke out among the Sunnis 
themselves undei the sixth king, Ismael, m con- 
sequence of a powerful pnme minister declanng foi 
a new sect called Mehdevi, oi Ghen Mehdi, which 
is veiy odious to the other Mussulmans. It may 
have been owing to this division that we find the 
native Declaims and the Abyssimans on diffeient 
sides m the dissensions which ultimately destioyed 
the monaichy; but those dissensions had not much 
of a ichgious chaiacter. 

The shaie of the Alnnednagar governments m 
the wais and confedeiacies of the other kings has 
been noticed. It had also wars of its own with 
Candesh and Beiai, the last of which kingdoms it 
subveited, m a.d. 1572, and annexed the tenitoiy 
to its own. Pievious to this success, the Nizam 
Shahi lung was subjected to a gieat humiliation, 
having been besieged in his capital by Bahadui 
Shah, king of Guzeiat, and compelled to acknow- 
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ledge Ins supeiionly, and to do homage to him in 
vciy submissive foims." 

A still gieatei degradation awaited Ins successoi, 
who was besieged m Ahmednagai, by Ram Raja 
of Ilya) anagai, then combined with Bijapui, and 
induced to accept an intei view with linn on tcuns 
of mai kcd infci 101 lty. 

It was the pnde displayed by Ram Raja, on tins 
and some otliei occasions, that led to the general 
combination against lnm, the lesult of w Inch has 
been alieady mentioned. 

It gives a gicat idea of the powei of Ahmcd- 
nagai, although on an tmfoi lunate occasion, that 
in one camjiaign against the A'dil Shah, the king 
lost upvaids of 600 gum. Many of these may 
have been mcic swivels, but one was the famous 
cannon now at Bijapui, which is one of the laigest 
pieces of brass oidnance in the woild.l 

Feiishta mentions (he gieat pievalenceof duels 
(an uncommon jnactice in Asia) undo this d} nasty. 
They wcie occasioned by the most tiiflmg dis- 
putes: it was leckoned dishonoumblc to decline 
them, and no blame was attached to the death of 
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r On tin's occasion Bahadur Shall c hoi\cd Ins superionty by 
speaking Gu/crati, his own language, and the Nizam Shah re- 
plied in Persian, which might be considered as common to 
both 

-f Briggs’s Pencil ta, \ol m. p 20 'tins gun is four feet eight 
inches in diameter at the mu7/lc The calibre is two lect lour 
inches (Grant Dull, vol i p 112 ), it is only fifteen lect long 
(Colonel Sykes, Bombay 7*7 an faction’;, \oi m, p 62.), and weighs 
forty tons (Colonel Briggs, nbo\e quoted). 
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the paities, piovided the combat was a fair one. 
Fenshta himself witnessed a meeting of this soit, 
111 which theie weie thiee on each side, and five 
of the combatants giey-beaided men, and 111 con- 
sideiable estimation at couit. Thiee weie killed 
on the spot, and the suivivois died of their 
wounds."* These duels weie always fought with 
sabi es. 

At its gieatest extent the kingdom of Ahmed- 
nagai comprehended all that is now called the 
Subah of Auiangcibcid, and all the west of that of 
Beiai. It also possessed a poilion of the sea coast 
in the Concan, between the tiacts belonging to 
Guzei at and Bijapui. 


Dynasty of Kutb Shah at GoJconcIa. 

rOUNDED BY KtJTB IvtjLI, A TtJRlvMAN SOLDiril. 


AD A II 

Sultan Kuh - 1512 918 

Jamshid - - 154 3 940 

Sublntn Kuh - 1550 957 


AD A II. 

I'bialum - - 1550 957 

Mohammed Kuh 15S0 9S8 


Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, the foundei of the dy- 
nasty, was aTuikman of Hamadan m Peisia. He 
claimed descent fiom the head of his clan, and he 
ceitamly came to India afiee man m quest of mih- 
taiy seivice. He enteied the guaids of the Bah- 
manikmg, distinguished himself on many occasions, 

* Bnggs’s Fenshta, vol. in. p 20S 



GOLCONDA. 

and was govemoi of Telmgana when the monaichy 
bioke up. It is not ceitam when he assumed the 
royal title, but he was king m substance fiom 
a.d. 1512, a. ii. 91S. 

He openly professed the Shia lehgion fiom his 
accession, and met with no opposition m intio- 
ducing it into his dominions. 

At the end of a long leign he left a temtoiy ex- 
tending fiom the Godciveii to beyond the Kishna, 
and fiom the sea to a line diawn west of Heidei- 
abcid about the seventy-eighth degiee of east longi- 
tude. Tlie noith-westein distncls of this temtoiy 
weie fiagments of the Balimam kingdom, and those 
on the south-west veie gained fiom Bijayanagai , 
but b) fai the gicatei pail of Sultan Kulfs con- 
quests weie fiom the icmains of the Waiangol 
family and othei chiefs of Telmgana. lie gained 
a gieat victoiy at Condapilli ovci all those chiefs 
united, with the addition of the laja of Onssa, 
and although the l.'qa of Bijayanagai aftei wauls 
endea\omed to suppoit the cause of his religion, 
the go\ eminent of Waiangol w r as nevei lestoied, 
1101 the Mahometan powci distmbed wnthin the 
limits above mentioned. 

Sultan Kuh was sometimes intei mpted m Ins 
opeiations against the Hindus by attacks fiom his 
Mussulman ncighbouis, especially Ismael A'dil 
Shah. He howevei took a much less active shaie 
than the lest m the v r ais among the kings of the 
DecKan. 

He w'as nuudeied at the age of ninety by his 
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son, Jamslrid, who succeeded him, and leigned for 
seven yeais. The thud lung was a minoi, and 
only reigned a few months , but Tbiahim, the 
fouith of the line, leigned tlnity yeais, and his 
time was maiked by most of the few impoitant 
tiansactions of the dynasty. 

He had a Hindu ministei named Jagdeo, and 
most of his mfantiy and all Ins gamsons weie com- 
posed of Telmgas of the same lehgion. Jagdeo 
quan elled with Ins mastei, fled to Berai, and was 
theie appointed to a gieat command. He aftei- 
waids went ovei to Ram Raja of Bijayanagai, and 
by Ins influence a combination, foimed between 
the icija, All A'dil Shall, and All Band Shall, was 
enabled to ovenun a gieat pait of I'brahiin’s coun- 
tiy, and shut him up in Ins capital : peace was 
howevei lestoied, and Tbiahim aftenvaids joined 
in the geneial confedeiacy against Ram Raja. 

The Kutb Shahi kings took pait m the wais and 
alliances of the othei Mahometan monaichs, in 
which they aie geneially connected with the kings 
of Ahmednagai , but these occasioned no perma- 
nent change m then condition : then aggiandise- 
ment was always at the expense of the Hindus, 
rbialnm took advantage of the distuibances in 
Onssa, and the invasion of that countiy fiom Ben- 
gal, to lecovei Rajamandu and the countiy noith 
of the Godaven, up to Clncacol, which had been 
seized by the Hindus on the dissolution of the 
Bahmam kingdom ; and his successoi, Mohammed 
Kuh, earned on Ins conquests to the south of the 
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Kishna, and added Gandicota, Cadapa, and the 
lest of the countiy, up to the liver Penal, to his 
dominions. 

It was this last king who built Heiderabad. He 
at fiist gave it the name of Bhagnagai (by which 
the Hindus call it still), and to it he tiansfened his 
capital from the neighbouring site of Golconda. 

Mohammed Kuh leigned foi manyyeais aftei 
Akbei’s captuie of Ahmednagai, but his situation 
was little affected by those 1 emote tiansactions. 


Dynasty of Irnad Shahi m Beiai . 

FOUNDED BY FAT 1 EH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A 
CONVERTED HINDtJ 


A. D. A H 

Fatteli Ullali - 14-84 890 

Ala u din - - 1504 910 

Deua (about) 1529 936 


A.D AH 

Bui ban (peihaps) 1560 968 
Tufal 


The little that is known of this small kingdom 
has found a place m the histoiy of the neighbounng 
states. It extended fiom the Injadii hills to the 
Godaveu: on the west it boideied on Ahmedna- 
gar and Candesh, about the middle of the seventy- 
sixth degiee of east longitude On the east its 
limits aie unceitam, but piobably did not take m 
Nagpui. 

Though Fatteli Ullah exeicised sovereign au- 
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thority, yet Ala u din seems fhst to have taken the 
title of king.* 

During the minority of Burhan Imad Shah, 
who piobably succeeded about 1560, his pnme 
minister, Tufal, usuiped the government, and the 
state meiged m that of Ahmednagar in a. d. 1572, 
a. h. 980. 


Dynasty of Barid Shah at Bidi . 



A D 

A. H 


A D 

A H. 

Kasim 

- 1498 

904 

Kasim II 

- 1569 

997 

Amir 

- 1504 

910 j 

Mliza Ah 

- 3572 

1000 

Ah - - 

- 1549 

945 

Amir II 



I'brahlm ~ 

- 1562 

990 





The Bailds denved some impoitance at hist 
fiom appealing as the mimsteis and l epresentatives 
of the Bahmani kings ; but the illusion was not 
kept up beyond the life of Kasim : neither he nor 
Amir took the title of king. 

Their tenitones weie small and ill-defined, and 
the period of their extinction is uncertain. 

Amn II. was reigning m a.d. 1609, a.h. 1018, 
when Fenshta closed that part of his history. 

* This is variously l elated in different places of Fenshta ; 
but see vol. m p. 350, 351. 
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CHAP. II 

OTHER KINGDOMS FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 

EMPIRE. 

Guzerat and Malwa became independent diuing 
the feeble leign of Mahmud Toghlak, and pro- 
bably assumed the name of kingdoms after that 
title was abolished m Delhi, on the invasion of 
Tameilane. Candesh, which had not joined the 
lebelhon in the Deckan, afterwaids followed the 
example of its noitliein neighbours. 

But although the levolt of the thiee provinces 
was simultaneous, it was not made in conceit , and 
whatevei connection afteiwaids subsisted between 
then histones aiose out of then wais lather than 
then alliances. 


Guzerat. 

KINGS OF GUZERAT. 


AD A. II 

Mozaffex Shah - 1396 799 
Ahmed Shdh - 14-12 815 
Mohammed Shah 1443 847 
Kutb Shah - - 1451 855 

Daud Shah reigned one week 
Mahmud SliahBe- 

gaia - - 1459 863 

Mozaffer Shah II 1511 917 


A. D 'AH 

Seeander Shah - 1526 932 
Mahmud Shah II 1526 932 
Baliadui Shah - 1526 932 
Mlran Mohammed 

Shah Faiukhl - 1536 943 
Malimtid Shah III. 1553 961 
Ahmed Shah II - 1561 969 

Mozaffer Shah III. 1,561 969 


Guzei at is bounded on the noith-east and east 
by a lnlly tract which connects the Ahavalli moun- 
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tains with the Vindya chain , on the south it has 
the sea, which neaily sunounds a pait of it, and 
fonns a peninsula equal in extent to all the lest of 
thepiovmce, on the west it has the desert, in- 
cluding that poition called the Rin. The only 
open pait of the fiontiei is on the noith-west, 
wheie a plain between the hills and the deseit 
connects it with Maiwai. 

The noithein hills aie steep and lugged ; and 
the blanches which they send out towaids the 
south aie coveied with thick woods, as are the 
numeious lavmes which lun fiom then base to the 
pnncipal liveis. The countiy giadually gets moie 
open as it recedes fiom the mountains, and the 
lower pait sti etching foi about sixty miles in depth 
along the sea is a plain of extiaoidmaiy feitihty. 

The peninsula is sometimes distinguished fiom 
the lest of Guzei at, and was foi meily called Soieth 
(01 Souiashtia), now Katnvar. 

It is foi the most pait composed of low hills, 
and is, in geneial, naked and unfeitile; but theie 
aie sepaiate plains on the sea which extend to a 
gieat distance inland, and aie lich and open. 

Neaily m the south is a hilly distnct, called 
Babnawai, which is coveied with woods 

When Guzei at sepaiated fiom Delhi, the new 
king had but a nanow temtoiy on the plain. On 
the noi th-west were the independent lajas of Jhalor 
and Snohi, fiom whom he occasionally levied con- 
tnbutions. The laja of Tdai, anothei Rajput 
pnnce, was m possession of the western pait of the 
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lulls j and though he was often obliged to pay 
conti lbutions, and sometimes legular tnbute, yet 
those advantages weie seldom gained without a 
stiuggle, and he was a constant souice of dis- 
tuibance to the king of Guzei at, by joining bis 
enemies and haibounng fugitives fiom his countiy. 

The lest of the lully and foiest tiact was held 
by the mountain tubes of Bhils and Cubs, among 
whom some Rajput punces, mostly connected with 
Mewar, had also founded petty states.*" 

The peninsula was in the hands of lime 01 ten 
Hindu tubes, who had mostlv come fiom Cach 
and Sind, at diffeient penods, some centunes be- 
foie. They weie, piobably, tubutary , but by no 
means obedient. All these petty states pieseived 
then existence duiing the ascendancy of the Mo- 
guls, and weie, within a few yeais fiom the date 
when lam wilting, almost as independent as undei 
the kings of Guzei at. The leal possessions of 
those kings, theiefoie, only included the plain be- 
tween the lulls and the sea, and even of that the 
eastern pait belonged to an independent iaja, who 
lesided m the hill foit of Champanei. On the 
othei hand the Guzeiat teintoiy stietched along 
the sea to the south-east, so as to include the city 
of Suiat and some of the countiy beyond it. 

With these small means, the kings of Guzeiat 
made, at least, as consideiable a figuie as any of 

* Dongarpui, Bhanswaia, &c these subsist to the piesent 
day 
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the minoi kings, except the Bahmani family, m 
the Deckan. 


Mozaffer Shah. 

Faihat ul Mulk was appointed goveinoi of 
Guzeiat in the leign of Fhuz Toghlak. Flaving 
given gieat offence to the Mussulmans of the pio- 
vinces, and even excited the suspicions of the 
couit of Delhi, by the means he took to couit the 
Hindus, he vas displaced by Mahmud II., and 
Mozaffei Khan was appointed m his loom. Faihat 
opposed the enhance of the new goveinoi with an 
anny chiefly composed of Hindus, he was de- 
feated, and Mozaffer took posession." Mozaffei 
was the son of a Rajput conveit, who had lisen 
fiom a low station about the couit to the highest 
offices. He had himself been bi ought up a Mus- 
sulman and a nobleman, and appeals to have been 
lathei desnous of making his ongm be foi gotten 
by hostility to the Hindus. 

It is unceitam when he took the title of king. 
His ieign commenced m leality fiom the time 
when he became goveinoi. He was successful in 
his wais. He occupied Fdai, and bi ought the 
laja to submission. He fought a gieat battle in 
the peninsula, aftei which he took and letained 
Diu, on the sea coast : he went to wai with the 
king of Candesh, about the distnct of Sultanpur ; 


* Mr Bud’s Histoiy of Guzeiat, p 181. and notes. 
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unci although hostilities were often renewed in ciiap. 
after reigns, yet, for his time, the question was 1 
favourably settled. 

lie once besieged Mnndnlghnr, in Mdw/ir, and 
extorted a contribution : be proceeded from that 
place to Ajmtr, on a pilgrimage , and on his way 
back plundeied .ThAldr, and destroyed the temples. 

II is gieatest wai was with Malwa. ITushang iiisooon- 
Shah, the second king, was suspected of poisoning' MiliMoqueiit 
his father; and as Mo/.atler had been on very oi'iSa' 
friendly lei ms with the deceased, he made the re- 
venge of his murdei a pielext for invading Malwa. 

Tie was successful beyond his hopes: he defeated 
ITushang, made him piisoner, and got possession 
of the whole of his kingdom. He soon found, a ». 1 107, 
howevei, that he could not ictun his conquest; A '" 810 ‘ 
and peiceiving that the inhabitants weie about to 
set up another king, bethought it piudcnt, to gel, 
what he could fiom Ins piisoncr, and to lestoie 
him to the tin one. Dining Moza tier's govern- Al „ hor, 
nient, Mahmud Toghlak came to Guzerat, on his A "‘ t!1, ‘ 
High! fiom Delhi : he was ill icceivcd, and obliged 
to jep.iir to Malwa. 

llushang Shalt did not feel his 1 estoiation as a Aiimni 
favour, for on the death of Mo/atlei he took pait ^ l ’ l ) " 1<1]lj 
with a faction opposed to the accession of that A " flM 
king’s gtandson, Ahmed Shah, and began a senes lm^ms 
of wars bet wc*(*u the two countries that lasted for iMiiiwanmi 
many yeais. Ahmed Sluili thrice invaded Mdlwa, 
and once penetrated to Suranpur, in the east, of 
the kingdom, when* he gained a victory. On the a.» mk?, 
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othei hand, the king of Malwa assisted Ahmed’s 
enemies, Hindu as well as Mahometan ; combined 
with the lefractoiy lajas within the temtory of 
Guzei at, and twice made his way to the capital, 
but without any impoitant lesult. 

Ahmed Shah made, also, the usual expeditions 
against Fdai , Jhalot, and the peninsula, and had 
two wars with Candesh. On one occasion, he 
maiched as fai as Nagor, in the noith of Manvai, 
wheie his uncle was in levolt against Seiad Khizi, 
of Delhi. He was obliged to letreat on the ad- 
vance of that pnnce, and was puisued as fai as 
Jhaloi. " 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in con- 
sequence of the captuie of the islands of Bombay 
and Salsette, by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, 
dm mg an attempt to subdue the Concan.t 

It does not appear how those places came into 
the hands of the king of Guzei at. It may be 
mfened that they were detached possessions, as 
the expedition to lecovei them was made by sea. 
The Bahmani king was di iven out ; but remained 
hostile, and moie than once joined the king of 
Candesh m Ins wais with Ahmed Shah. Not- 
withstanding all these distuibances, Ahmed Shah 
bi ought the mtenor of Guzei at into good order. 
He established foits m diffeient places, to bridle 
the disaffected , and built the town of Ahmednagar 

* Ferishta, vol i p 509, vol iv p IS , and Bud’s Guzerat, 
p 189 

+ Briggs’s Fenshta, vol h p. 443 A somewhat different 
ordei is given to the same events in vol iv p 27 
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(the solid and extensive walls of which still le- 
main), as a check on the raja of Tdar He also 
founded Ahmedabad, thencefoith his capital, and 
still one of the greatest cities in India, both fiom 
the numbei of the inhabitants and the magnificence 
of the buildings.* 

Ahmed Shah was a zealous Mussulman. He 
destioyed temples and built mosques , and is said 
to have greatly contributed to extend his religion 
among his subjects. 

The usual contests with Malwa and Tdar con- 
tinued under the two next kings, Mohammed Shah 
and ICutb Shah. The second of them (Kutb Shah) 
commenced a moie senous wai with Kumbho, the 
lana of Mewai, whose capital was Clntoi. Mewai 
had been invaded by Ahmed Shah m the time of 
Mokal, the piedecessor of Kumbho, but the pie- 
sent wai ongmated in the suppoit given by Kutb 
Shah to his 1 elation m Nagoi against the Rajput 
prince, who was laying the foundation of that gieat 
power, afteiwaids employed by his giandson Sanga 
against Babei. In these wais the king of Guzei at 
had almost mvanably the advantage. He gained 
two victones , besieged Clntoi , took A'bu, a 
mountain celebiated for its sanctity, and subdued 
the laja of Suoln, one of Kumbho’s allies. 

Ahmed Shah is said to have intioduced the piactice of 
giving to each soldiei, land to the yearly value of half his pay, 
the whole having pieviously been issued in money The mea- 
suie is spoken of by the Guzerat histonan with applause, al- 
though it appeals calculated to mjuie both the discipline and 
the comfoit of the soldier. ( Bird’s Histoiy ) 
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On the death of Kutb Shah, his uncle, Daud 
Khan, was placed on the tlnone. He was deposed 
within a few days for incapacity, and became an 
eminent deivise. He was succeeded by Mahmud, 
sui named Begaua, a hi other of Kutb Shah. Mah- 
mud was fourteen yeais old at his accession , 
reigned foi fifty-two yeais, and was one of the 
gieatest of the kings of Guzei at. # He soon 
showed his vigoui m lepiessmg the tuibulence of 
his nobles ; and at an eaily penod of Ins leign he 
made a diveision m favoui of the foimer enemy of 
his liouse, the Bahmam king of the Deckan, when 
besieged m Ins capital, and 1 educed to extremities 
by the king of Malwa. 

His temtoiy having been haiassed by depre- 
dations from Cach, he ciossed the Ban, ovenan 
that countiy, earned Ins aims to the Indus, and 
defeated a consideiable body of Beloches on its 
banks. 

* The Euiopean tiavelleis of his day seem to have foimed a 
tiemendous idea of this monarch Baitema (in Ramusio, vol l. 
p 147 ) and Baibosa aie both full of him One of them gives 
(Ramusio, vol i p 296 ) a formidable account of his peisonal 
appeaiance, and both agiee that a pnncipal pait of his food 
consisted of moital poisons , and so impiegnated was his system 
with this diet, that if a fly settled on him it instantly diopped 
down dead His usual way of putting men of consequence to 
death was to blow on them aftei he had been chewing bitel 
He is the original of Butlei’s “ Pnnce of Cambay,” whose 

“ daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad ” 

The fate of his wives is 1 elated with peifect senousness by the 
above authois 
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His gieatest exploits weie, the 1 eduction of Gir- chap 
nai, 01 Junaghai, and of Champanei. The fiist of 
these places (Gnnai) is in the south of the penin- Takes Gu- 
sula, and stands on a hill equally lemaikable foi its cium- 
stiength and sanctity. paner 

These entei puses occupied several yeais% and 
alfoided examples of the usual despeiation of the 
Rajputs, and of moie than oidinary bigotiy among 
the Mussulmans. The iaja of Gnnar was com- 
pelled to emhiace the leligion of Mahomet, and the 
iaja of Champanei was put to death foi a him ad- 
heience to Ins own. 

Mahmud also quelled insui lections at home, and His wars 
levied tiibute on I'dai. In one of Ins wais with homctan 
Candesh, he maiched as fin as Ashghai ; and, on a ^" ss 1507> 
pievious occasion, he had obliged the Nizam Shahi A 11 913 
king of Ahmednagai, m the Deckan, to raise the a D 1499 
siege of Doulatabad. A ” 90 J 

Rut what chiefly distinguishes him fiom fonnei IIis mari- 
Mussulman pimces is the numbei of Ins maiitime timcpo " cr 
expeditions. He took the islands of Jlgat and Bet, 
then, as in lecent times, nests of piiates; and sent 
out vessels mounting guns fiom Cambay, which ad mss, 
defeated the pnates of Balsai in an action at sea. 

He also sent a sea and land foice against Bom- 
bay, then occupied by a levolted officei of the 
Bahmam king. On this occasion, his fleet was de- 
stioyed in a stoim, and he owed his lecoveiy of 


* Girnai was annually attacked fiom a. d 1468 to 1470, 
A h 873 to 87 5, and Champanei was not taken till a.d 1483, 
a ii 888 
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Bombay to the co-opeiation of the king of the 
Deckan. 

He had afteiwaids a more conspicuous oppoi- 
tumty foi signalising his naval enteipnse. The 
Mamluk Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelve ships 
m the Red Sea, for the puipose of attacking the 
Poituguese in India, and Mahmud enteied zeal- 
ously into Ins views. He sailed, himself, to Daman, 
and afteiwaids to Bombay , and at length sent a 
large fleet fiom Diu, undei the command of A'iaz 
Sultani, an officer who had distinguished himself 
at Champaner. The Guzei at vessels, though much 
inferior in size to those of the Mamluks, weie nu- 
meious , and the combined fleets weie stiong 
enough to attack the Poituguese squadion m the 
haibour of Choul, south of Bombay. The paiticu- 
lais of the opeiations that followed belong to the 
histoiy of the Poituguese. It may be sufficient to 
say, here, that the Mussulmans wei e successful in 
this hist action, and that A'iaz is mentioned with 
applause by the Poituguese wnteis foi his human- 
ity and couitesy on the occasion. The combined 
fleet was afteiwaids defeated, and the Mamluk pait 
of it annihilated, m a great battle close to Diu. - ' 


* The Mahometan lnstonans suppiess this defeat, and say 
veiy little of then wais with the Portuguese, even when their 
own party was successful Three oi four years aftei this battle, 
an intei view took place between Albuqueique and Ahaz, and 
the chaiactei of the lattei, given by the Portuguese viceroy, 
is l elated in Fana (vol l p 193 ) ‘He said he had not seen 
a more perfect courtiei, or fittei to deceive, and at the same 
time please, an undeistanding man ” 
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' The Mamluks, however, continued to send chap. 
squadions to the Indian seas, a piactice which was 
imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. 

Their object was to open the navigation of the Red 
Sea and the Peisian Gulf; and foi this pui pose 
they assisted the native poweis of India m their 
wais with the Poituguese; but they never enter- 
tained any views towards obtaining possessions for 
themselves m that countiy. 

The leign of Mozaffei II. opened with a splen- Mozaffer 
did embassy fiom Shah Ismael, king of Peisia. AD 1511> 
The same compliment was paid to most of the In- A H 917 
dian princes, and was piobably designed to con- 
ciliate then favour to the Shia leligion, which Is- 
mael was so eager to introduce. 

The next six yeais weie spent in ingloiious wais 
with Pdai. A more honouiable enterpuse pre- Generosity 
sen ted itself at the end of that time. Mahmud, ofMdiwa 18 
king of Malwa, having been almost entirely de- 
prived of his authority by Medm Rai, a Hindu 
chief to whom he had confided the management of 
his affans, fled to Guzeiat, and solicited the aid of 
Mozaffer, who went m peison into Malwa, took 
the capital, compelled Rana Sanga, who was coming 
to the aid of the Hindu cause, to retieat , and, after 
restoung Mahmud to his authonty, withdrew to 
Guzerat without exacting any sacnfice m return. 

He had not long quitted Malwa befoia Sanga re- ad 1519, 
turned, defeated Mahmud, and made him pnsonei, Wartah 
but generously leleased him, and made an honoui- 
able peace. Sanga was now able to revenge him- 
vol. 11. p 
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' book self on Mozaffei II., by marching to the assistance 
. vm of the laja of I'dai, and plundeung Guzerat asfai 
as Ahmedabad. 

Next year, Mozaffer II. letahated by sending an 
aimy, under A'iaz Sultam, against Sanga. A'iaz 
besieged the lana in Man desoi, and had granted 
him teims, when the king of Malwa ai lived to co- 
operate with his army. The king earnestly pressed 
A'iaz to piotit by this advantage; but A'iaz was 
steady to his engagement, and withdrew his troops 
in spite of the king’s remonstiances. 
a h 932 Mozaffei II. died in a. d. 1526, aftei a reign of 
foui teen yeais. 

Bahadur. The rapid disappearance of two sons and suc- 
cessor of Mahmud (whose names weie Secander 
and Mahmud II.) left the tlnone open to Bahadur. 
This pi nice, though only the thud of Mahmud’s 
sons, seems always to have been looked on as the 
piobable heir of Ins father: on some discontent, 
howevei, he had left the couit and gone to Delhi, 
wheie he lemamed with Sultan I'bi alum Lodi until 
Babei’s invasion. His absence occasioned Ins 
tempoiaiy exclusion , but the assassination of one 
bi other and the deposal of the othei leplaced him 
in his station. He had still to encounter opposition 
fiom a third bi other, who was assisted by Sanga 
and some othei Hindu chiefs. This last pretender 
being killed in action, Ballad ui remained the only 
. claimant to the thione. 

His fiist measure was to reduce the Rajput 
pi inces of I'dai and the neighbounng mountains. 
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He was soon after solicited by bis nephew, the king 
of Candesh, to come to his assistance and that of 
the king of Beiar, who had confedeiated against 
Bui ban Nizam Shah of Ahmednagai. 

The whole conduct of the wai was conceded to 
Bahadui, and Ins pei manent supi emacy was foi mally 
acknowledged by the other kings So successful 
weielns opeiations, that Nizam Shall, though joined 
by Baud Shah, king of Bidi, was obliged to yield 
the points m contest with Candesh and Beiar, and 
to giatify the vanity of Bahadui Shah, by an act of 
peisonal homage, as has been mentioned in another 
place. 

Bahadui ’s next enteipnse was attended with a 
still moie splendid lesult. Mahmud, king of 
Maiwa, who had been lestored to his throne bv 
Mozaffei II., was not lestiamed by that obligation 
fiom mtngumg against the son of his benefactoi ; 
and with equal mgiatitude he seized the oppoitunity 
of Rana Sanga’s death to attack his successoi, Rana 
Rattan Sing The lana was befoie in close al- 
liance with Bahadur Shah, and they now united to 
levenge their common mjuiies Mahmud was 
made pnsoner m Mandu, his capital, and was sent 
to Guzei at. He was aftei waidsput to death , and 
his dominions weie taken possession of by Bahadui 
Shah, and annexed to his liereditaiy kingdom. 

Bahadui had not sufficient model ation long to 
enjoy so much good foitune. One of the principal 
instruments of the 1 evolution in Maiwa was Silhadi, 
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a Rajput, who had risen under Mahmud to the 
government of Raisin, Bhilsa, and othei places in 
the east of Malwa, to which he had since added the 
possession of Ujen. 

Bahadur Shah appears to have thought his con- 
quest incomplete, while so poweiful a chief re- 
mained, especially as Silhadi was m some measuie 
under the pi otection of the lanaofMewai. He 
theiefoie made him pnsonei while on a visit to the 
loyal camp , and, taking advantage of the suipiise 
occasioned by this act of treachei y, got possession 
of the city of Ujen : Bopat Rai, the son of Silhadi, 
fled to Chitoi , and Raisin, a stiong hill foit, be- 
longing to that chief, held out under his brothel. 

It was long befoie Bahadur could oveicome the 
opposition thus laised , and he might have entnely 
failed in doing so, if Rattan Sing, the lana of 
Chitoi, had not died and been succeeded by his 
son, Viciamajit, undei whom that government lost 
much of its eneigy. 

Dunng Bahadur’s absence on this expedition, a 
seiious attack had been made on Dm by a gieat 
armament of the Poituguese, but had been ie- 
pulsed by the valoui of the gamson (Feb. 1531). 

Having taken whatevei measures weie necessaiy 
against this enemy, Bahadiu Shah again turned 
Ins attention to Chitoi. So much was the power 
of Mewar diminished, that he commenced his 
opeiations with the siege of the capital ; and at the 
end of thiee months constiamed the raja to pui- 
chase peace by the payment of a heavy conti i- 
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bution *• It was about this time that Bahadur chap. 
Shah piovoked the wai with Humayun, the lesult 
of which has already been 1 elated.f During Baha- A D 1433 > 
dur’s abode at Dm, he enteied into negotiations warmth 
with the Portuguese. Among othei concessions, andexpui- 
he gave them leave to build a factoiy , and they 
fuimshed him, m return, with a body of 500 
Euiopeans, to assist him m lecoveung his kingdom. 

As soon as Guzei at was settled aftei the letieat of Bahadur 

recovers lus 

the Moguls, Bahadur Shah again turned his atten- kingdom 
tion to Dm, wheie the Portuguese weie suriound- 
ing then new factoiy with a wall, and, as he con- ^^”| ueso 
ceived, conveiting it into a foitifi cation. He theie 
found Nuno de Cunha, the Poituguese vicei oy, 
who had come with a fleet to secuie his new acqui- 
sition Remonstiances arid explanations took 
place, to appeaiance on a friendly footing , but both 
the Mussulman and Poituguese histonans justify 
the belief that tieacheiy was meditated by both 
parties, and that each was watching an oppoitunity 
to execute his design. Nuno de Cunha, when m- interview 
vited to visit the king, feigned sickness , and Ba- Portuguese' 
hadui, to lull his suspicions, went on boaid his ship ' lccloy 
with a few attendants. When on board, Bahadur 

+ Among the pioperty given up on this occasion, was a 
girdle of jewels, which had been taken from a foimei king of 
Guzei at, and which was aftei wards sent with Bahadur Shah’s 
family to Medina, and found its way at last into- the tieasury of 
the giand signoi (Colonel Buggs’s note on Fenshta, vol i 
p 141 ) Foi the date of this first siege, see j Bird's History of 
Gnjiati p 246 note. 

See p 125 
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Shall was alaimed at some whispering and signs 
which passed between the viceioy and Ins at- 
tendants, and, taking a hasty leave, got into Ins 
boat to go ashoie. An affiay took place, which 
the Poituguese lepiesent as accidental, and the 
Mussulmans as designed , and the lesult was, that 
several lives wcie lost on each side, and that Ba- 
hadei Shah tin ew lnmself into the sea, and, aftei 
being stunned by a blow of an oar, was dispatched 
with a halbeit. 

As both paities equally held that faith was not to 
be kept with infidels, neithet has the slightest claim 
to a favoiuable consti uction ; but Bahadur could 
lave had no immediate act of pei fidy m v lew when 
he came on boaid unattended ; and as the object 
of the Poituguese must have been to seize and not 
to miu dei the king, it is unlikely that they would, 
if piepated foi such a step, have allowed lnm to 
leave the ship. The affray, theiefoie, piobably 
aiose unintentionally from the mutual alaim of the 
parties : if eithei was guilty of piemeditated tiea- 
cheiy, the gieatest weight of suspicion lests on the 
Poituguese. * 

Bahadui Shah’s natural hen was his nephew 
Mahmud, the son of Latif Khan, who liadfoi meily 
been Ins nval; but that pnnce was a pnsOnerm 
the hands of his cousin by the mothei’sside, Milan 
Shah, king of Candesh ; and the lattei availed him- 
self of the circumstance to claim the ciown for 

* See a full and judicious examination of the accounts of both 
parties in a note on Colonel Bnggs’s Fenshta, \ol. iv p 132 
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himself. He, howevei, died a naluial death within 
six weeks; and, as his biothei, who succeeded m 
Candesh, though in possession of the same advan- 
tages, was not so foitunate m pi ofitmg by them, 
Mahmud was at length set at libeity, and allowed 
to take possession of his light. 

lie took the title of Mahmud III., and had a 
leign of sixteen yeais, lemaikable foi nothing but 
the mtugues and factions of Ins chiefs. His death 
v r as attended with cucumstances sufficiently out 
of the oidinaiy couise: he was assassinated by 
his domestic chaplain, whom he had at one time 
oidered to be built up to the neck in a wall and 
left to staive, and had leleased when neaily dead, 
on his attempting, even in that extiemity, to bend 
his head to the king as he passed. The chaplain, 
aftei the muidei, sent for the puncipal nobles, and 
put each pnvately to death as he appealed. He 
then assumed the ciown ; but, as might have been 
expected, was put to death by the lemaining offi- 
ceis the moment he piesented himself in public. 

Mahmud III. built the castle of Suiat, which 
still remains ; and likewise inclosed a paik of foui- 
teen miles m cucumfeience with a wall; an un- 
usual woik in a countiy wheie deei and game of 
all soils aie so abundant 

A supposititious child was now set up by a paity 
under the name of Ahmed II. He lived to glow 
up, and piobably to have a will of Ins own, foi he 
was assassinated aftei a leign of eight yeais. 

A simiiai pageant was next set up undei the 
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title of Mozaffei III., and the kingdom was pai- 
titioned among the leading eonspiratois. Dissen- 
sions bioke out among them, and the countiy 
became a scene of continual war, confusion, and 
tumult, until finally settled by Akbei, as will ap- 
pear m his leign. 


Malwa. 

FOUNDED BY DID AW All, OF A FAMILY FROM GHOIl. 


KINGS OF MALWA 

AD AH 

Dilawar Ghon - 1401 804 

Husheng Ghori - 14-05 808 
Mohammed Ghori 1432 835 


AD AH. 

Mahmud Klulji - 1435 839 
Gheias u dlnlvhilji 1482 887 
Nasir u din Khilji 1500 906 
Mahmud II Khdji 1512 916 


It has been mentioned that Malwa became inde- 
pendent at the end of the leign of Sultan Tiiuz 
Toghlak. The first king was Dilawar Ghon, whose 
ancestois weie natives of Ghor, and who claimed 
through his mother a connection with the loyal 
family of that countiy. 

His successoi founded the capital, Mandu, le- 
maikable for its situation on a lich table land of 
thirty-seven miles eucumference, sunounded by 
locky precipices, as well as foi the magnificence of 
its buildings.* 

He was engaged m those constant wais with 
Guzeiat, which have alieady been related in the 


* Sn J Malcolm’s Central India, vol i pp 29. 40 
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account of that kingdom His successes were 
geneially at peace with Guzei at j but they had 
fiontiei wais with the king of Juanpur on the 
Jarnna, and with the king of Candesh on the 
Tapti. They had also wais with the Balnnani 
kings m Beiai , and they once laid siege to Bidi, 
the capital of the last named monaich (a.d. 1461). 
One king, Mahmud I., besieged Delhi, and was 
defeated by Behlol Lodi, as has been 1 elated. 
The same pnnce began a senes of wais with 
Kumbho Sing, the laja of Chitoi 01 Mewai , but, 
although they lasted upwaids of fifteen yeais, in- 
volved othei Hindu piinces, and led to many 
battles and sieges, they made no matenal changes 
in the extent of the Mahometan temtoiy. 

The leign of Mahmud II. was moie feitile in 
events than all that pieceded it, and dcseives to be 
moie paiticulaily noticed 

Immediately on the accession of this pnnce he 
was engaged m a civil wai with his bi othei, Sahib 
Khan, m which his success was pnncipally owing 
to the suppoit of a Rajput chief named Medni 
Rai, wlio joined linn at the commencement with a 
considerable body of his tube. The stiuggle was 
long and aiduous, and was renewed, aftei an m- 
teival with assistance to the pietendei fiom the 
king of Delhi ; but the coinage and talents of 
Medni Rai again pi evaded. 

These long-continued sei vices gave the Rajput 
chief a complete ascendancy ovei his mastei, and 
tluew the whole admimstiation of the government 
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into his hands. The supenonty thus confeued on 
a Hindu excited univeisal discontent among the 
Mahometans, and led to the lebelhon of seveial 
governors of piovmces, who were cmshed in suc- 
cession by Medm Rai. 

By the lesults of these contests Medni Rai 
became all-poweiful, lemoved eveiy Mahometan 
from about the king’s peison, and filled the couit 
and auny with Rajputs. Mahmud at length be- 
came alanned ; and, aftei an unsuccessful attempt 
to lecover Ins authonty, he felt that he was a 
pnsonei m his own c&pital, and seized an oppor- 
tunity of escaping to Guzeiat. Mozaffer Shah, 
king of that countiy, came to his assistance. The 
wai lasted for moie than a yeai : Mandu, the 
capital, was taken aftei a despeiate defence by the 
Rajputs, and the king of Guzeiat, having le- 
$toied Mahmud to his authonty, letuined to his 
own dominions. Medm Rai had letired to Chan- 
deu, of which place he was peihaps the heieditaiy 
chief Mahmud maiched against him, and found 
him stiengthened by the alliance of Raja Sanga, 
who had come with the whole of his auny to de- 
fend Chanden. 

A battle ensued, m which Mahmud was de- 
feated , and as, although weak m othei points, he 
was distinguished foi Ins coinage, he endeavouied 
to maintain the combat until he was coveied with 
wounds, unhoised, and made pnsonei. The Raj- 
put pi nice tieated him with couitesy, and after a 
slioit inteival geneiously released him. 
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The mean spmt of Mahmud was incapable of 
imitating the magnanimity of his enemy. On the 
death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the 
difficulties of a new leign by attacking Rattan Sing, 
the son of the late laja. Rattan Sing applied to 
Bahadui Shah, who had succeeded Mozaffei on the 
thi one of Guzeiat, and who had likewise leason 
to complain of the mgiatitude of the king of 
Malwa. Mahmud, unable to withstand so poweiful 
a confedeiacy, saw Ins capital taken by Bahadur 
Shah, and was afteiwaids himself made pnsonei : 
when the kingdom of Malwa was peimanently 
annexed to Guzeiat. 


Candesh. 

FOUNDED BY MALIK RAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB 
DESCENT 


FARUKIII KINGS or CANDESH. 

AD AH 

Malik Raja 
Naslr Khan (first 

king) - - 1S99 801 

Miran A'dil Khan 1437 841 

Miran Mobarik 1441 844 

A'dil Khan I. - 1457 861 

DaudKhan - 1503 909 


AD A II. 

A'dil Khan II - 1510 916 

Miran Mohammed 

Shah - - 1520 926 

Mir&n Mobarik 1535 942 

Miran Mohammed 

Khan - - 1566 974 

Raja All Khan - 1576 984 

Bahadur Shah - 1596 1005 


The kingdom of Candesh was meiely the lower 
part of the valley of the Tapti (the uppei pait being 
included m Beiai) , on the south it had the hills 
which suppoit the table land of the Deckan, and 
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BOOK on the noith the Injadii lange. It was only sepa- 
vin rated fiom Guzei at by foiests. It was a nch 
country, wateied by mnumeiable sti earns. Its 
history is almost entnely compiised in the small 
poition which its wais and alliances contributed to 
that of the neighbouung countnes. 

The first pnnce who thiew off his dependence 
on Delhi claimed a descent fiom the Calif O'mai. 
He was mamed to the daughter of the king of 
Guzei at, fiom whom his son leceived the title of 
king, and to whom both he' and his successors 
acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

Theie is nothing to mention m then domestic 
histoiy, except the taking of the strong hill foit 
of Ashghar by tieacheiy fiom a Hindu chief, and 
the founding of the city of Buihanpur neai that 
foitiess. Buihanpur was made the capital. It is 
still a laige city ; and the nuns of public edifices 
around it show it to have been foimeily much 

Prosperity moie consideiable. The whole of Candesh, m- 

of Candesh ij . 1 i « 1 . . n 

deed, seems to have been m a high state ot pio- 
spenty undei its own kings* the numeious stone 
embankments by which the sti earns weie rendeied 
applicable to migation, aie equal to any thing in 
India as works of mdustiy and utility ; and, whe- 
ther they weie made by the Hindus .01 the kings 
of Candesh, they must have been 111 use under the 
latter, though now in lums and buiied m woods. 

Conquered Candesh was leannexed to Delhi by Akbei, m 

by Akber J 

a n 1599, D * 1599 . 

A H 100S 
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The Rajput States. 11 

The Rajputs, who at the time of Sultan Mali- cinn gc m 
mud’s invasion were in possession of all the go- tloVo" the 
veinments of India, sunk into the mass of the Sthe 
population as those governments weie ovei turned, 
and no longer appealed as luleis , except in places 
where the stiength of the country affoided some 
piotection against the Mussulman aims. 

Those on the Jamna and Ganges, and in ge- 
neial m all the completely conqueied tiacts, be- 
came what they aie now, and, though they still 
letamed their high spmt and militaiy figuie, had 
adapted then habits to agncultuie, and no longer 
. aspned to a shaie in the government of the 
countiy. 

The lemams of Rajput independence weie pie- 
seived on the table land in the centie of Hm- 
dostan, and in the sandy tiact sti etching west fiom 
it to the Indus. The degiee of independence 
was in pioportion to the stiength of the countiy. 

Mewat, Bundelcand, Baghelcand, &c. he on the 
slope towaids the Jamna, and, though close to the 
level countiy on that nvei, aie lough and bioken : 
it is theie that we find the tnbutaues so often 
m insui lection, and theie also aie the foits of 
Rintimboi, Gwalioi, Cahnjei, &c., the taking and 
letaking of some of which seem to occui in almost 
eveiy leign. The open pait of the table land is 
paitially piotected by this tiact: it is easier of 
access fiom the noitli about Jeipui, which pun- 
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cipality has always been submissive. Ajmir and 
Mdlvva, on the open pail of the table land, weie 
eaily conqueied and easily letamed. The east 
pait of the lana of Oudipui’s countiy (01 Mewar) 
was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugn- 
able letieal m the Ah avail mountains, and in the 
lulls and foiests connected with them, which foim 
the noithein boundaiy of Guzei at The laja of 
Jodpui (01 Maiwai), with his kinsman the iaja of 
Blkanei, the lajaof Jesalmci, and some smallei 
iajas, weie piotected by the deseit, with which 
the feitile paits of theii temtoiies aie intei speiscd 
01 sunounded. 

The government of the Rajputs, partly feudal 
and paitly clannish, then high sense of honoui, 
and then stiong mutual attachment, have aheady 
been explained % and had not degeneiated m 
Akbei’s time. 

The state of the dilfeient governments, at the 
accession of that monai ch, was as follows : 

The family and tube of the lana of Oudipui 
(which weie fist called Gelilot, and afteiwaids 
Sesodia,) aie said to be descended fiom Rama, 
and, consequently, to diaw then ongin fiom Oud. 
They weie afteiwaids settled m the peninsula of 
Guzei at, fiom whence they moved to Tdai, m the 
lulls noith of that piovmce , and ultimately esta- 
blished themselves at CI11I61, Colonel Tod thinks 
eaily m the eighth centuiy of 0111 mi a. They 


91 See Vol I p 60 6 
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make no figuie m histoiy until a. d. 1303, when chap 

v IX 

Chitor was taken by Ala u din, and almost imme- 
diately after recoveied by the lana. Hamir, by 
whom that exploit was pei formed, had a senes of 
able successois, and by then means Mewar attained 
the ascendancy among the Rajputs, which enabled 
Sanga to bung them all into the field against 
Babei. 

The great defeat sustained m that contest weak- 
ened the powei of Sanga’s family, and at a later 
peiiod it was so much 1 educed by the incapacity of 
his giandson, Bicaimajit, that Bahadui, king of 
Guzei at, was able to take Chitor, and would have 
turned his success to account, but for his defeat by 
Humayun, which immediately followed the captuie 
of Chitoi. Fiom that time till the accession of 
Akbei, the lanas lemamed m quiet possession of 
then temtoiy, and retained then high lank among 
the Rajput pnnces, though they nevei recoveied 
their political ascendancy, and weie compelled, m 
the leign of Shir Shah, to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next Rajput state in impoitance was that of Mdrwir 
the Rahtois in Maiwai, the capital of which was 
Jodpui. The Rahtois were m possession of Ca- 
nouj when that kingdom was subveited by Shahab 
u din in a.d. 1194 ( After the conquest, pait of 
the Rahtois lemamed on the Gar ap^occa- 
sionally levolted against the Mussiq ji j , until 
they became leconciled to the yoke , v | L' another 
poition, undei two giandsons of the last king, pie- 
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fened then hbeity to their countiy, and retned to 
the deseit between the table land and the Indus. 
They theie subdued the old inhabitants of the race 
of Jats, dispossessed some small tubes of Rajputs, 
who had pieceded them as colonists, and soort 
foimed an extensive and poweiful puncipahty. A 
youngei blanch of the loyal family at a latei penod 
(a. d. 1459) founded the sepaiate state of Bikanii, 
and occupied an additional poition of the deseit. 
The Rahtois do not seem to have been molested 
by the Mussulmans until the expedition of Shir 
Shall against Maldeo, and piobably lecoveied then 
independence aftei that stoim was blown over. 
Maldeo was still alive in the beginning of Akbei’s 
leign. 

In the western pait of the deseit weie the 
Bhattis, under the raja of Jesalmer. The Bhattis 
claim to be of the tube of Yadu, and consequently 
deuved fiom Mattia on the Jamna. They weie 
pait of Crishna’s colony in Guzeiat, and weie ex- 
pelled aftei the death of that heio. They then 
letned towaids the Indus, and aie lost m an un- 
usually thick cloud of Rajput fable, until they ap- 
peal at Tanot, noith of Jesalmei, and within fifty 
miles of the Indus. Fiom this penod (which Co- 
lonel Tod thinks was in a.d. 731) their annals 
assume a histoncal chaiactei, but aie maiked by 
no nnpoi tank event, except the lemoval of then 
capital, iiuicl. d. 1156, to Jesalmei They came 
veiy httlel in contact with the Mussulmans till aftei 
Akbei’s tune. 
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The lajas of Ambei, 01 Jeipui, of the tube of 
Cachwaha, have, m modem times, stood on an 
equality with the lana of Oudipui and the laja 
of J6dpui , but then lise into distinction is since 
the accession of Akbei. They weie ancient feud- 
atones of Ajmh, and probably lemained m sub- 
mission to the Mahometans aftei the conquest of 
that kingdom. They may have inci eased then 
consequence dining the weakness of the neigh- 
bounng governments m the fifteenth centuiy, foi 
they must have been held m consideiation when 
Akbei mail led the laja’s daughtei. 

The lajas of the tube of ILiia, who give their 
name to Haiauti, claim descent fiom the family 
that 1 uled m Ajmli bcfoie the Mahometans, and 
settled in theii picsent possessions, of which Bundi 
uas then the capital, in a. d. 1342. They weie 
in some degiec of feudal dependence on Oudipui. 
They aie not noticed in Mahometan histoiy till 
just befoie Akbei, when the leigmng laja obtained 
the famous foit of Rmtunbdi fiom the governor 
who had held it foi the Afghan kings. 

Besides these gieatei states, theie weie seveial 
petty pimcipalities, as theChouhans of Parkei, the 
Sodas of Ameicot, &c., which, being in the ex- 
tieme nest of the deseit, weie beyond the leach 
of Mussulman mvadeis; and those of S116I11 
Jhaloi, &c., which, lying in the feitile tiact be- 
neath the A'lavalh mountains, and on one load 
fiom Ajmii to Guzei at, weie liable to constant 
invasion and exaction of tnbute. 

vol. n. a 
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Petty states 
on the east 
of the 
table land 


On the eastein slope of the table land, Mewat, 
Gwalior, Naiwar, Panna, Oicha, Chanden, and 
othei places in Bundelcand, had been lepeatedly 
attacked by Babei and Shir Sbih, and weie all 
tnbutaiy at the time of Akbei’s accession. They 
weie mostly held by old Rajput families. 


Bengal. 


A D 

A H 



A D 

A H 

Fakhr u din * - 1338 

739 

Fatteh 

- 

1461 

866 

Ala u din - - 134*0 

741 

Shahzadeli 

- 

1481 

8S6 

Haji Elias (oi 


Flruz 

- 

1481 

886 

Shams u din) - 1342 

743 

Mahmud 

- 

1493 

899 

Secandei - - 1357 

759 

Mozaffer 

- 

1494 

900 

Gheias u din - 1367 

769 

Ala u din II 

- 

1497 

904 

Sultan u Salatln 1374 

775 

Nasrat 

- 

1521 

927 

Shams u din II - 1383 

785 

Mahmud 

- 

1534 

940 

Raja Kans - - 1386 

788 

Shir Shah 

- 

1537 

945 

Jit Mai (oi Jelal 


Selim 

- 

1545 

952 

- u din) - - 1392 

795 

A 'dih 

- 

1548 

955 

Ahmed - - 1409 

812 

Bahadur 

- 

1553 

961 

Nasir u din - 1426 

830 

Jelal u din 

- 

1560 

968 

Nasn - - 1426 

830 

Sollman Kuan! 

- 

1563 

971 

Baibik - - 1428 

832 

Bayazld 

- 

1573 

981 

Eusof - - 1445 

849 

Daud 

- 

1573 

981 


The kingdom of Bengal went on for upwaids 
of two centunes aftei its levolt from Mohammed 
Togblak, with fiequent changes of dynasty, but 
without events woitli recoidmg Among the 

*■ The eaily dates in this dynasty are unceitam Ibn Battita 
left Delhi in a d 1342, and found Fakhr u din alive m Bengal 
at least a yeai 01 two aftei. 
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usui pei s was Raja Kans, a Hindu zemindai. His 
son embiaced the Mahometan leligion. 

This kingdom seems at one time to have com- 
piehended Noith Behai. It included Sundeigong 
(Dacca): Jajnagai (Tipeia) was tubutaiy: Assam 
was occasionally plundered : Catak and the adjoin- 
ing paits of Onssa were not acquned till just befoie 
the extinction of the state. 

It was conquered by Shit Shah, as has been le- 
lated, and was m the hands of a levolted officeL 
of one of his successois at the time of Akbei’s 
accession. 


Juanpui . 


Khdja Jelian 

Mobdrik 

I'brahxm 


AD AH 

- 1394) 796 

- 1399 802 

- 1401 S04 


Mahmud 

Mohammed 

Husen 


A. D A II. 

- 1440 844 

- 1457 862 

- 1457 862 


Khaja Jelian, the vizir at the time of Mahmud 
Toghlak’s accession, seems to have been unable to 
letam his ascendancy dunng the mmoiity, and to 
have letned to his government of 'Juanpui, and 
made himself independent. Four of his family 
followed him in succession, and earned on wars 
with the kings of Malwa and Delhi. They twice 
besieged the latter capital ; but, at length, then 
government was subveited, and their teintoiy le- 
stoied to Delhi by Behlol Lodi in a. d. 1476. 

It was soon occupied by Babei aftei his con- 
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quest ; was taken by Shu Shah ; and, aftei the 
fall of his dynasty, passed tlnough diffeient hands 
till conqueied by Akbei eaily in his leign. 

It sti etched along the Ganges fiom Canouj, on 
the noith-west, to the fiontiei between Bengal and 
South Behai on the south-east. 


Sind. 

Aftei the expulsion of the Aiabs (a. d. 7^0), 
Sind, fiom Bakkai to the sea, lemamed m the 
hands of the Sumeia Rajputs, until the end of the 
twelfth centuiy; when the 1 eign mg family became 
extinct, and the government, aftei some changes, 
fell into the hands of anothei Rajput tube, called 
Sama. 

It is unceilain when the Sumcias fiist paid tn- 
bute to the Mahometans, piobably, about the 
beginning of the twelfth centuiy, undei Shahab u 
din GI1611, 01 his immediate successors. 

The eaily Samas seem to have been lefractoiy, 
foi one was invaded by Flruz Toghlak, as has been 
1 elated (about a. d. 1861) The Samas wete soon 
aftei con vetted to the Mahometan leligion ; and 
kept the countiy till expelled by the Aighuns, who 
held it at Akbei ’s accession. 
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MuMdn. 

Multan levolted during the confusion which fol- 
lowed the invasion of Tameilane. It fell into the 
hands of an Afghan family of the name of Langa, 
who held it foi about a centuiy 

Early in the sixteenth century, they weie dis- 
possessed by the Aighuns of Sind, who weie, m 
their turn, expelled by Piince Carman, and Multan 
fell undei the house of Teimui. 

Of the other piovinces once belonging to Delhi, 
it need only be said that they all became independ- 
ent aftei the invasion of Tameilane, and, although 
Behlol Lodi, Baber, Humayun, and Shir Shah had 
recovei ed many of them, yet at Akbei’s accession 
(with the exception of the Panjab, the possession 
of which was contested by Secander Sui,) they 
weie all m the hands of adherents of the Afghan 
government. 

The petty states under the Hemalaya mountains, 
fiom Cashmii inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, weie 
independent undei sovereigns of then own. 

Many mountain and foiest tribes throughout 
India were unsubdued, though they could scaicely 
be called independent: they weie left out of the 
pale of society, which they sometimes disturbed by 
then depi edations. 
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CHAP. Ill 

INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA. 

Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire 
India we have no means of obtaining moie than 
slight view. 

The king’s powei was absolute. He was co 
sideied as bound to observe the Mahometan lav 
but neither the Ulema nor any othei public bo< 
had the means of enfoicing his obedience to 1 
the municipal institutions of villages, some lot 
junsdictions which will be mentioned, and sor 
othei means of passive lesistance, obstiucted 1 
will on oidinary occasions; but when he was d 
tei mined to peiseveie, theie was no remedy she 
of rebellion. 

The duties of vizh, 01 pume minister, van 
accoiding to the abilities of the individual and t 
activity of the king. In some cases, he was 
unconti oiled vicegerent; m othei s, only the ch 
among the ministers. The others had then depa 
ments, but not very stnctly defined. 

The kings weie easy of access: they mqun 
into petitions, and tiansacted a gieat deal of bu 
ness m the daily assemblies of their court , wluc 
although it must have caused some confusion a 
loss of tune, affoided them the advantage of 
foimation fiom many quaiters, besides giving pi 
licity to their decisions and then pnnciples 
government. 
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The goveinois of piovmces exeicised, each chap 
within his junsdiction, all the executive poweis of lA “ 
the state. Seveial of the suboidinate officeis weie Provinces 
appointed by the king, but all weie undei the 
oideis of the goveinoi. In most piovmces theie 
weie Hindu chiefs who letamed a hei editary juns- 
diclion : the most submissive of tins class paid 
then 1 even ue and furnished the aid of then tioops 
and militia to the governor, and weie subject to his 
conti ol m cases wheie he thought it necessaiy, 
but weie not intei feied with m the oidmaiy couise 
of then administiation : the most independent only 
yielded ageneial obedience to the government, and 
affoided then aid to keep the peace , but these last 
weie confined to stiong count! les, or laige tiacts 
boidenng on a piovinceA 

Pait of the aimy weie men lined singly by the Aim> 
king, and mounted on his hoises, but the gieatei 
numbei pi obablybi ought then own hoises and aims; 
and these last would often come m parties, huge 
or small, undei leadeis of then own. Theie was 
no feudal authonty undei the kings of Delhi. 

Ffiuz Shah Toghlak is said to have been the hist 
that assigned land m lieu of pay , and Ala u din 

*■* It was to these hereditary chiefs that the teim zem'Inddi 
was originally applied The pude of the Mussulmans extended 
it to independent punces (like those of Oudiput and Jodpui), 
whom they affected to considei as subordinate to then govern- 
ment , but it is only in comparatively modem times that it has 
been extended doxomuaids, so as to include peisons holding 
assignments of the government levenue, as well as distuct and 
village officeis (See Mr Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol xv 
p 239 ) 

Q. 4< 
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is said to have been extiemely on his guaid against 
all giants, as tending to the independence of his 
officeis.^ 

Most goveinois had undei them some poition 
of the legular ai my, in addition to then local 
tioops , and m case of distuibance, leinforcements 
weie sent undei sepaiate commandeis, who, when 
the foice was consideiable, weie nearly on an 
equality with the goveinoi. 

At other tunes governors weie summoned to 
contnbute to the foimation of aimies, and on those 
occasions they collected the contingents of then 
zemindais, took away as many as could be spaied 
of the tioops of the pi o vince, and, if then situ- 
ation was favouiable, leciuited new ones foi the 
occasion. 

By the onginal theoiy of Mahometan govern- 
ment the law was independent of the state, 01, 
lathei, the state was dependent on the law. The 
calif was not excluded fiom a control ovei the ad- 
mimstiation of justice, but in that, and even in 
Ins mihtaiy and political tiansactions, he was to be 
guided by the rules of the Koian, and the decisions 
and piactice of the Piophet and of Ins own piede- 
cessois Befoie long, the accumulation of deci- 
sions, and the wutings of learned lawyers, conti 1- 
buted to foim a gieat body of junspiudence, the 
mteipi etation of which lequned a distinct piofes- 
sion. At the same time, the extension of the 
Mussulman conquests gave use to a soi t of common 
'' Histoiy of Fnuz Shah, by Shams! Suiajj. 
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law not denved fiom the Koian, but from the cus- 
tom of the countiy and the disci etion of the kings. 
Fiom these sepaiate souices arose two distinct 
classes of tnbunals : those of the cazis, which le- 
cognised the Mahometan law alone, and which only 
acted on application, and by fixed lules of pio- 
ceduie, and those of the officeis of goveinment, 
whose authority was aibitiaiy and undefined. 

Civil tnals, about mamage, adoption, mheiit- 
ance, and, geneially speaking, all questions le- 
gal ding pnvate piopeity, ought piopeily to come 
befoie the cazi, who ought also to tiy all offences 
that did not thi eaten the safety of the state 01 the 
public tianquilhty. 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officeis was not so 
well defined. We may piesume that then intei - 
feience m civil cases would be lightly exeicised in 
causes between seivants of the goveinment, and 
wheie theie weie paities of such powei as to be 
beyond the leach of the cazi; they might leason- 
ably be expected also to supply the defects of the 
Mahometan law m the case of Hindus , and the 
levenue officeis would be natural umpnes in many 
disputes about land. In ciimmal cases, lebels, 
conspiratois, and highway lobbeis, as well as pei- 
sons embezzling public money, 01 othenvise offend- 
ing dnectly against the state, fell under the lawful 
junsdiction of the same functionaries. In geneial, 
howevei, the govemois and then officeis weie not 
scrupulous in confining themselves to those classes 
of tnals. They leceived all complaints that weie 
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Blade to them, giving summary decisions in many 
cases, and lefemng those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the cazi, to whom also all causes 
that did not excite wtei cst 01 piomise pi ofit would 
be left The powei of the cazis vaned in diffeient 
leigns. At some times we see the office. even m 
piovmcial couits, filled by men of celebnty, and 
at those tunes, we must conclude, then authonty 
was lespected, as appealed likewise fiom the occa- 
sional lesistance of the cazis to the goveinois : at 
otheis it piobably sunk neatly to its piesent level, 
when the duty is 1 educed to peifoimmg maniages, 
legisteimg and authenticating deeds, and similar 
ummpoitant functions. 

Theie was no chinch establishment, 01, tallies, 
no chinch government: eveiy man, king oi sub- 
ject, who founded a mosque, left funds to maintain 
the pi lest (imam) and othei peisons iequned for 
public woislnp. Assignments weie also made to 
holy men and then successois, and even to then 
tombs. 

Theie was m each distncl an officei called sadi, 
whose business it was to see that the objects of all 
these giants, 01 at least those made by the ciown, 
weie earned into effect 5 and theie was a sadi u sadui 
at the head of all the sadis : then juiisdiction was 
only ovei the application of the funds ; the suc- 
cession was settled by the ongmal giantoi, and 
geneially depended on the choice of the incum- 
bent, legulated by the opinion of the learned of 
the peighbomhood. 
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Though theie was no oigamsed body of clergy, 
fcheie was a class (called moula vis 01 mullahs) fiom 
which judges, lawyeis, and mmisteis of leligion 
weie geneially 01 always taken. But these weie 
rathei graduates in law and divinity than ecclesi- 
astics. The degiee was confened by a meeting of 
some of the lecogmsed membeis of the class, who 
weie supposed to asceitam the learning and fitness 
of an individual, and who foimally invested him 
with his new chaiactei, by tying on a pecuhai 
kind of tuiban. He was bound by no vows, and 
was subject to no supenor, but was conti oiled 
by public opinion and the hopes of piefennent 
alone. 

Distinct fiom the mmisteis of leligion was a 
numeious class of monkish devotees, called der- 
vises in Persia, but m India moie fiequently fakiis. 
This is an exciescence on the Mahometan system, 
oiigmating m the sanctity of paiticulai persons. At 
fiist theie weie no saints, and the eaihest instances 
of elevation to that chaiactei weie in the case of 
maityis, 01 of distinguished champions of the faith 
who fell in battle By degices, austeie and lehgious 
lives led to this soit of canonisation, which was con- 
fened by public opinion, and geneially on living 
men. These saints weie followed by disciples, 
who, by degiees, fanned oideis, always distin- 
guished by some watch woid and some fonn of ini- 
tiation, and sometimes by pecuhai ities of diess oi 
obsei vances. Many of these became eaily extinct, 
while otheis blanched out into new oideis. Small 
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numbers of faldis lived with theii chiefs, and otheis 
weie diawn togelhei by chai liable distributions, 
&c. ; but they had no monastenes like the Hindus. 

The most eminent among the saints weie not 
impostois, although then followeis might magnify 
the piophetic chaiacter of then piedictions and 
the mnaculous effecls of then piayeis: in latei 
tunes, howevei, theie was a lowei class of faldis, 
who suppoited then claims to supernatuial poweis 
by tucks with magnets, phosphoius, &c., and by 
legeidemain. Of the Inghei descnption many weie 
tieated with the utmost icveicnce even by kings, 
and, although piofessing po\eily and abstinence, 
weie accustomed to live in gieat splendoui, 01 at 
least to distnbuie vast sums in chanty*: and they 
often acquned such influence as to e\cite the 
jealousy of the government. Seveial instances 
occui of men of gieat sanctity being put to death 
foi leal 01 suspected p!o(s against the state 1 

Balia u din Zakaitah, \\ ho died in the beginning of the 
fouitecnth centuiy, and is still one of the most revered saints, 
left enormous wealth to his heirs (Bnggs’s Fcrishlct, vol i 
1 ' 377 ) 

j* Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the thirteenth century, furnishes 
examples of all these kinds A great fakii put to death for a 
conspnacy m his time has been mentioned lie met several 
really holy men who made no pretensions , but he also met one 
who pietended to live almost without nounshment, and another 
who piofessed to lemembei a calif who died near lOOj'eais 
before The fiist of these also told Ibn Batuta’s thoughts, 
and foietold events another fakii had seven foxes that fol- 
lowed him like dogs, and a lion that lived m haimony with an 
antelope For an account of the ordeis, the method of initia- 
tion, and the pnncipal saints, see Herklot’s Kanum Islam. 
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The most flourishing peiiod for these holy men 
was the tlmteenth and the beginning of the foui- 
teenth centuiies. Many saints of those and later 
times aie still leveled, and ate the objects of vows 
and pilgi images , but the fakirs, their followers, 
though peiliaps lespected at fiist, have long lost 
then influence. 

Many of the supei stitions of the age weie un- 
connected with, and even opposed to, lehgion. 
Not only was the faith unbounded in astiology, 
divination, magic, and otliei aits discouiaged by 
Mahomet, but even piactices of the Hindus, and 
piejudices onginatmg m then lehgion, began to 
gain giound. The mnacles of their jogis aie le- 
lated by oithodox wnteis with as peifect a con- 
viction as could have been given to those in the 
Koian; witchciaft was umvei sally believed; omens 
and di earns weie paid the gieatest attention to: 
and tins cieduhty was not influenced by the pre- 
valence of scepticism m lehgion , it was admitted 
even by Akbei, and exeicised absolute sway over 
his son, while it was lty no one tieated so con- 
temptuously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The 
Shla lehgion nevei made any piogiess m Hm- 
dostan, as it did m the Deckan : theie Aveie no 
sectauati animosities, and, altogether, theie was 
moie superstition than fanaticism. The Hindus 
weie regai ded with some contempt, but with no 
hostdity. They were liable to a capitation tax 
(jezia) and some other invidious distinctions, but 
weie not molested in the exeicise of theii religion. 
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book The Hindus who aie mentioned as military eom- 
VUI mandeis may peihaps have been zermndais, head- 
ing then contingents, and not officers appointed 
by the ciown: there is no doubt, howevei, that 
many weie employed m civil offices, especially of 
revenue and accounts f , and we have seen that 
Hemu and Medm Rai weie mtiusted with all the 
poweis of their lespective goveinments, and that 
undei Mobank Khilji the whole spint of the couit 
and administration was Hindu. 

Conver- It is difficult to foim an opinion as to the peiiod 
when the conveisions of Hindus weie chiefly ac- 
complished, 01 in what circumstances they were 
bi ought about. The actual state of the population 
affoids us little light. The laigest piopoilion of 
Mussulmans to Hindus is piobably m the 1 emote 
distncts in the east of Bengal ; while about the 
Mahometan capitals of Delhi and Agia it is much 
less consideiable.t 

The ten 01 of the aims of the Mahometans, and 
the novelty of then doctimes, led many to change 
their leligion at fiist, but when these weie suc- 
ceeded by controveisial discussion and moie mo- 


* Babei informs us that when he arrived in India, “ the 

I 

officeis of levenue, merchants, and woikpeoplc were all 
Hindus ” (Er shines Babei , p 232 ) 

f In Bengal, east of the Ganges, they aie more than one 
half of the population In most parts of Bengal they aie one 
fourth , but in the west of Behai and in Benares, not above 
one twentieth See Loid Wellesley’s intei logatories, m 1801, 
laid before parliament Buchanan makes the Mahometans in 
the west of Behai one tlmteenth. 
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delate mtolei ance, a spmt opposed to conveision 
would natuially anse. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the 
piesent moment do not exceed one eighth of the 
population , and, aftei allowing foi the great and 
long-con tmued immigration, and foi the natural 
mciease, during eight centimes, of afavouied class 
whose cncumstances gave gieat facility m leaiing 
families, the numbei left foi converts would not 
be veiy gieat. Even if the whole eighth pait of 
the population weie conveits, the piopoition would 
be suipiismgly small compaied to othei Maho- 
metan countnes.' v 

The 1 even ue system was piobably the same as 
now exists, and as existed undei the Hindus , foi 
the alterations attempted by Shu Shah, and accom- 
plished by Akbei, weie not designed to change 
the system, but to lendei it moie peifect. The 
confusion of new conquests, and the ignoiance of 
foieign luleis, must, howevei, have led to many 
abuses and exactions. 

The condition of the people m ordinal y times 
does not appeal to have borne the maiks of oppies- 
sion. The histoiian of Fiiuz Shah (a. d. 1351 to 
1394<) expatiates on the happy state of the lyots, 
the goodness of then houses and furniture, and the 
geneial use of gold and silver ornaments by their 
women. He is a panegyncal wntei, and not much 

* The pioportion of one eighth is fiom Hamilton’s Descrip- 
tion of Hmdostan, vol 1 p 25. He does not give Ins autho- 
rity, but he is suppoi ted by the common opinion 
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to be ti usted, but he says, among other things, 
that every lyot had a good bedstead and a neat 
gaiden : and the meie mention of such circum- 
stances shows a moie minute attention to the com- 
foits of the people than would be met with m a 
modem authoi. 

Thegeneial state of the countiy must, no doubt, 
have been flouiishing. Nicolo di Conti, who tra- 
velled about a. d. 1420% speaks highly of what 
he saw of Guzei at, and found the banks of the 
Ganges (01 peihaps the Megna) co\ered with 
towns, amidst beautiful gaidens and orchards, and 
passed foui famous cities befoie he reached Maa- 
lazia, which he descnbes as a powerful city filled 
with gold, silver, and piecious stones. Baibosa and 
Baitema, who liavelled in the hist yeais of the 
sixteenth ccntuiy, conoboiate those accounts. The 
foimei, in paiticulai, descnbes Cambay as a le- 
maikably well-built city, in a beautiful and fertile 
countiy, filled with mei chants of all nations, and 
with aitisans and manufactuieis like those of FJan- 
deis.t Even Ibn Batuta, who tiavelled during 
the anaichy and oppiession of Mohammed Togh- 
lak’s leign (about 1440 oi 1450), though insui lec- 
tions weie i aging mfmost paits tlnough which he 
passed, enumeiates many laige and populous towns 


* Ramusio, vol i p 3 59 

f Barbosa is ir. Ramusio, vol i p 2SS , and Bartema, in the 
same volume, p 147 Cesaie Fedenci, m 1563 , gnes a similar 
account of Guzerat, Ramusio, \ol iii p 3S6 (edition of 1606), 
and Hackluyt vol. n p 34 3 
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and cities, and gives a high impiession of the state 
in which the countiy must have been befoie it fell 
into disoider. 

Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tal} 7 , although he legaids Hmdostan with the same 
dislike that Euiopeans still feel, speaks of it as a 
uch and noble countiy, abounding m gold and 
silvei*"; and expi esses his astonishment at the 
scanning population, and the mnumeiable woik- 
men m eveiy tiade and piofession.t 

The pait of India still letamed by the Hindus 
was nowise infeiioi to that possessed by the Ma- 

* Erstme’s Babei, pp 310 333. 

-) Ibid, pp 315 334' To all these accounts of the fiounsli- 
mg state of the county, it is natuial to oppose the statement 
of Baber, that in his time elephants abounded about Calpi 
and in Kan ah and Manikpui (Ei shine's Bdber, p 315), and 
the fact of Akbei’s falling m with a held of those animals near 
Colaras in the east of Malwa (Bnggs’s Fenshta, vol n p 216), 
from winch we might suppose that those places weie then 
amidst foiests which have since been cleaicd away. I am dis- 
posed to think, however, that the disappeaiance of the elephants 
is to be ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan hunters, and 
not to the impiovement of the countiy Ibn Batuta, who wiote 
near two centuries before Babei, expiessly sajs that Karrah 
and Mamkpur were the two most populous distncts in India 
(Lee's Ibn Batuta , p 119), small tiacts of bills and jungle 
would be enough to sheltei elephants, who would spread ovei 
the cultivated -countiy for food , and that theie is no necessary 
connection between the residence of such animals and the ab- 
sence of population, appears from the facts that the rhmoceios 
is still common m the Rajmahal hills, close to the populous 
lands of Bengal, while in the vast foiest on the east of Berai 
there are neithei lhinoccioses noi elephants, except a few of 
the last, which arc supposed to be tame ones which have 
escaped 
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hometans. Besides the vvnleis aheady mentioned, 
Abdunzak, an ambassadoi fiom the giandson of 
Tameilane, visited the south of India m a. d. 
1442*; and all concui m giving the impiession of 
a piospeious countiy. 

Those of them who visited ByAyanagai aie un- 
bounded in then admnation of the extent and 
giandeui of that city, then descuptions of which, 
and of the wealth of the inhabitants and the pomp 
of the icija, aie equal to those given by otheis of 
Delhi and Canouj.1 

Other populous towns aie mentioned; and Ibn 
Batuta speaks of Maduia, at the extiemity of the 
peninsula (then lecently conqueied by the Ma- 
hometans) as a city like Delhi. The same author 
says, that tlnough the whole of Malabar, foi two 
months’ join ney, theie was not a span fiee fiom 
cultivation : cveiy body had a garden, with Ins 
house placed in the middie of it, and a wooden 
fence lound the whole. 1 

The sea poits, above all, seem to have attiacted 
admnation. Those on both coasts are descnbed 
as laige cities, the lesoit and habitation of mei- 
cliants fiom eveiy pait of the woild, and canying 

* Mui ray’s Discoveries in Asia, \ol 11 p IS 
-j Abdurizak’s description of Byayanagar is so glowing, that 
it is scarcely surpassed by that m the stoiy of Prince Ahmed 
in the “ Aiabian Nights,” which appeals to be taken from it 
Conti is so extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles in cir- 
cumference Bartema says seven miles , but adds, that it is veiy 
like Milan 

J Lee’s Ibn Batuta, p 166 
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on tiade with Africa, Aiabia, Peisia, and China.* 
A gieat home tiade was likewise earned on along 
the coast, and into the mtenoi. 

The adulation of the histonans of later kings has 
had a tendency to depieciate the state of lmpiove- 
ment attained undei the eaily dynasties. One 
claims the institution of posts for his heio, anothei 
the establishment of highways with caiavanseiais 
and lows of tiees; and Abul Fazl has been the 
occasion of most of the useful inventions m India 
being ascnbed to Akbei. But we have seen from 
Ibn Batuta that legulai hoise as well as foot posts 
existed undei Mohammed Toghlak ; and foot posts, 
to a ceitam extent, must be coeval with village esta- 
blishments, t The loads may have been impioved 
by Shir Shah , but Ibn Batuta, 200 yeais befoie his 
time, found the highways shaded by tiees, with 
lesting houses and wells at legulai inteivals along 
a great pait of the coast of Malabai, then undei 
the Hindus , and m an inscuption lately dis- 
coveied$, which theie is eveiy leason to think is 
of the thud centuiy before Chnst, theie is an 
especial oidei by the king foi digging wells and 
planting tiees along the public highways. 

* Besides ships from Peisia, Aiabia, and othei neighbouring 
countnes, some of the ports of Malabar weie fiequented by 
huge junks fiom China {Ibn Batuta, pp 169 172 ) 

-j- Each village has a public messenger , and economy as well 
as dispatch would suggest to the head of a distnct to send his 
letters and oideis by then means fiom village to village along 
the mad 

X See Vol I pp 265 394 
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book It lias been said (though not by Abul Fazl) that 
VJJI Akber hist coined silvei 01 gold money. The 
Coinage asseition is inconsistent with all histoiy: if the 
Hindus had not a coinage m those metals eailier, 
they at least adopted it fiom the Bactnan Giceks* 
about the beginning of the Chustian aeia The 
Ghaznavites could not have diopped a piactice 
obseived by the Samams and the califs; and the 
second coin m Mi. Maisden’s collection, belong- 
ing to the Delhi kings, is a silvei one of Altamsh, 
who died m 1235.1* 

If the value of the coins at diffeient penods can 
be fixed at all, it can only be aftei a long mquny 
by a pei son accustomed to such subjects.! The 

* Mi Piinsep’s Useful Tables, p 15, and his Researches m 
the Journal of the Asiatic Socielij of Calcutta. 

-| Marsden’s Numismata Onentaha, p 521 

4 Some notion of the fluctuations m tins respect may be 
formed from the following statements The dinar under the 
califs was about equal to 10s 8 d [Marsdcu's Numismata , 
p. xvn ) In Ibn Batuta’s time a w estern dinar was to an eastern 
as 4< to 1, and an eastern dlnai seems to have been one tenth of a 
tankha, which, even supposing the tanhha of that day to be equal 
to a lupee of Akber, would be only 2 \d. (Ibn Batiita, p 149 ) 
A modem dlnai, m Cabul, is so small, that it takes 200 to 
make an abassi, a com of less value than a shilling The tankha 
is said by Ferishta (vol i p 360 ) to have been, m Ala u din’s 
time, equal to fifty jltals (a copper com u Inch some said was 
equal to a peisa), and in Mohammed Toghlak’s time it was so 
debased as to be ^oith no more than 16 peisas The tankha 
appeals to be the coin lepiesented by the modem rupee, and 
pei haps, when at its propei standard, nas about the same value. 
The lupee of Akbei contained 174 5 giains of puie silver, and 
was divided into 40 dams oi peisas (of 191 \ giains of coppei 
each) The dam was divided into 25 jftals (probably a nominal 
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fust piinces used dinais and dnhems, like the 
califs , these were succeeded by tankhas, divided 
mto dams or jitals. Shir Shah changed the name 
of tankha to that of lupeia, or mpee, which was 
adopted by Akbei ; and the latter punce fixed the 
weight and lelative value of money on a scale 
which lemamed unaltered till the dissolution of 
the Mogul empne, and is the basis of that now in 
use. 

We are enabled, m some degiee, to judge of the 
piogiess of the eaily Mussulmans by the specimens 
they have left of then aichitectuie. The aiches 
of the unfinished mosque near the Kutb Minar, 
besides their height and the nch ornamental m- 
scnptions with which they aie coveied, deserve 
mention, as eaily instances of the pointed aich.* 
The centie aich appeals, by the mscuption, to 
have been finished m a. ii. 594, a. d. 1197 Many 


com). Queen Elizabeth’s shilling contained 88 8 grains of pure 
silver, Akbei’s mpee, tlierefoie, was woitli Is llirf of English 
money of his time Akbei ’s standard lemamed almost un- 
altered, all ovei the Mogul dominions, until the bieakmg up of 
the empne in the middle of the last centuiy, when numeious 
mints spiung up and issued much debased money The rupee 
that now cnculates in the Company’s territories contains 
176 grains of pure silvei, and exchanges foi 64 peisas, contain- 
ing 100 giains of coppei each 

* The Kutb Mlnai, finished by Altamsh between a d 1210 
and a d 1236, has pointed aiches m the doois. By examining 
the luins of old and new Delhi alone, a view of the progress 
of Indian aichitectuie might be made out which would thiow 
light on the histoiy of the ait m the East. 
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of the buildings of the latei pimces befoie Akbei 
have small pointed aiches, and seem to betiay the 
incapacity of the buildeis to eiect a dome of any 
size. Then mosques aie composed of a collection 
of small cupolas, each lestmg on foui pillais, so 
that the whole mosque is only a succession of 
alleys between langes of pillais, with no cleai 
space of any extent. 

It is piobable, howevei, that tins foim may have 
been retained, as that ongmally appiopnated foi 
mosques, by aichitects capable of constiuctmg 
laige cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is m the ancient style, though built in 
a. d. 1387, undei Fnuz Toghlak, while the tomb 
of Ghenis u din Toghlak, who died in a.d. 1325, 
is coveied with one cupola of consideiable mag- 
nitude.' 11 ' 

The domes at fist aie low and flat; they gia- 
dually gain elevation till the time of Jehangu, oi 
Shah Jehcin, w hen they lake in consideiably more 
than half of a spheie, and aie laised upon a cylm- 
dei. The aiches, also, 'aie diffeient at diffeient 
tunes : the eaily ones aie plain Gothic aiches , the 
latest ones aie ogee and hoise-shoe aiches, featheied 
all lound. The buildings aftei Akbei ’s accession 
aie much lightei, as well as moie lofty and moie 
splendid, than those of an eailiei date ; which, on 

The dome was, no doubt, boriowed fiom the buildings of 
the Greek empire , but the mosques ei ected after it had once 
been fully established in India are incomparably superioi in 
the elegance of then extenor to St Sophia. 
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the othei hand, make a stiong impression fiom their 
massive and austeie chaiactei.* 

Though the constant use of the pointed aich, 
the natuie of the tiaceiy, and some othei paiticu- 
lais, cieate a lesemblance between the Gothic and 
Indian aichitectuie which stukes eveiy one at fust 
sight, yet the frequency and impoitance of domes, 
and the pievalence of lioiizontal lines m the In- 
dian, make an essential diffeience between the 
styles. The moie ancient buddings m paiticular, 
which in othei lespects aie most like the Gothic, 
aie maiked by a bold and unbioken coinice foimed 
of flat stones, projecting veiyfar, and suppoifced by 
deep biackets 01 modilions of the same matenal. 

Even the abundance of tui lets and pinnacles 
does not mciease the lesemblance to the Gothic , 
foi they seldom tapei at all, and nevei much j and 
they always end m a dome, which sometimes bulges 
out beyond the cncumfeience of the tuuet. 

The eaily Mussulmans weie stout and luddy 
men, diessed in shoit tunics of thick cloth, and 
always in boots. Those of Auiangzfb’s time weie 
gen ei ally slendei, daik, and sallow, and woie long 
white gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spiead 
out fiom the waist m mnumeiable folds, and 
scaicely showed the naked foot and embioideied 
slippei It is difficult to asceitam the giadation 

“ These Patans built like giants, and finished their work 
like jewellers Yet the ornaments, flond as they aie m their 
propel places, are nevei tin own away, or allowed to intei lere 
with the geneial severe and solemn character of then edifices.' 
(. Bishop Hcbers Journal , vol i p. 565 ) 
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by which this change, and a corresponding alter- 
ation m manneis, weie effected. 

It must have begun soon aftei the dissolution of 
the connection with Ghazni and Gh6i. Ibn Ba- 
tuta, m the middle of the fouiteenth centuiy, men- 
tions the use of bitel, and notices pecuhanties in 
the cookeiy, and what he calls oddity m the man- 
neis, and Baber, eailyin the sixteenth, is shocked 
to find eveiy thing so unlike what he is used to.* 
It is piobable that the gieatest alteration took place 
after the accession of the house of Teimui, when 
the influx of foieigneis was stopped by hostile feel- 
ings towaids the Uzbeks and Afghans, and by ieli- 
gious piejudices against the Persians 1 It was the 
dnect policy of Akbei that the manneis of the 

f Babel's account is amusing, being uutten with all the 
violent prejudice still felt by persons just armed from C&bul or 
fiom Europe. f ‘ Hindostan is a country that lias feu pleasures 
to lecommend it The people are not handsome. They have 
no idea of the chaims oi fuendiy society, of frankly mixing to- 
gether, oi of familiar intercourse They have no genius, no 
comprehension of mind, no politeness of manners, no kindness, 
no fellow feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical imention m 
planning or executing then handicraft u orks, no skill or know- 
ledge in design oi architecture, they ha\e no good hoi ses, no 
good flesh, no grapes oi musk melons, no good fiuits, no ice or 
cold water, no good food or bread m their baz&rs, no baths or 
colleges, no candles, no tot ches, not a candlestick.” He then 
goes on to ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the last useful 
ai tides ( Er&hne's Baber, p, 333 ) 

T So complete was the separation at last, that Aurangzib 
treats the Persians (the original models of the Indian Mussul- 
mans) as rude barbarians, and hardly ever mentions their name 
without a rhyming addition, which may be tianslated, “ mon- 
steis of the wilds ” 
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Mahometans should assimilate to those of the oii- 
ginal natives. 

This mixtuie probably softened the manneis of 
the people fiom the hist; but it was some time 
befoie it had any effect on the government. Theie 
weie many moie instances of cruelty and peifidy 
undei the slave kings than m the time of Mahmud 
and his successois. Such atiocities undei the suc- 
ceeding dynasties weie gen ei ally owing to the 
tyianmcal disposition of an individual, 01 the levolts 
of foieign tioops; and undei most of the punces 
of the house of Teimui, the geneial chaiactei of 
the government approached to the mildness and 
model ation of Euiopean soveieignties. 

Puiely Mahometan liteiature flourished most m 
India during the penod to which we aie now ad- 
veitmg, and fell off aftei the accession of Akber. 
Impiovements m science weie, doubtless, obtained 
from Hindu and Euiopean souices , but, I believe, 
there is no eminent specimen of Peisian compo- 
sition m India after the epoch mentioned. 

The gieat supeiiout}' of Mahometan wnteis ovei 
then piedecessois m Shanscut is in histoiy, and is 
denved fiom the Aiabs. Though often veibose 
on ordinal y topics, and silent on those of intei est, 
deficient m cutical skill and philosophical spuit, 
and not exempt from occasional puenhty and ex- 
aggeration, then histones always piesent a con- 
nected nauative of the piogiess of events, show a 
knowledge of geogiaphy, a minute attention to 
dates, and a laudable leadiness to quote authonties, 
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which place them immeasui ably above the vague 
fables of the Biamins. 

It is suipnsing that so little is known of the 
modem language of the Indian Mahometans. 

Aftei the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the 
conveisation of then wives and childicn, as well as 
then continual intercom se with the natives, must 
have taught the conquerois to speak the language 
of the countiy, m which most of the roots weie 
Shanscut, but the foims and inflexions moiehkc 
modem Hmdostam. It is not likely that this lan- 
guage lemamed long unmixed, though the pio- 
giess of its change into that now spoken has not 
yet been tiaced by any onentalist. 

It is stated by a modem Mahometan wntei * 
that the language took its piesent fonn dining 
T ennui’s invasion , and, although it cannot be sup- 
posed that an inclusion which lasted less than a 
yeai, and left no tiaces but in blood, could affect 
the language of a nation, yet it is not impiobable 
that the beginning of the fifteenth century may 
have foimed a maiked epoch in the piogiess of 
Hmdostam. 

It could have made little piogiess befoie the end 
of the twelfth centuiy, as it is foimed on the In- 
dian dialect of Canouj, and not on that of the Pan- 
jab, the only piovince picviously occupied, f 

The use of this mixed language in composition 
must have been of a latei date , foi though Mi 

* Quoted in Di Gilcluist's Hindostdru Philology 
t Mi Colebiooke, Asiatic Reseat dies, vol vii p 220. 
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Colebiooke mentions a Hindu poet who wrote at 
Ambei (01 Jeipui) about the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuiy, and who sometimes bonowed woids 
fiom the Peisian , yet he states that even Maho- 
metan poets at hist wiote m the puie local dialect 
above mentioned, which, he says, was called Hindi 
or Hindevi, and the specimens given m a Peisian 
book on the poets of India (written in a. d. 1752), 
although all composed by Mahometans, do not 
introduce Peisian oi Aiabic till neai the end of 
the senes. 

The eailiest of the celebiated poets in modem 
Hmdostani is Wall, who wiote m the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy. He is followed by a long 
tiain down to the piesent time. Their composi- 
tions aie, m geneial, meie mutations of the Pei- 
sians. It is piobable, howevei, that they had the 
meiit of mtioducing satnes on manneis and do- 
mestic life into Asia, for those of the Aiabs and 
Peisians seem to have been invectives against in- 
dividuals, like Feidousi’s against Mahmud The 
best authoi in tins blanch of poetiy is Souda, who 
lived late m the last centuiy. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzeiat, 
&c.), and also the languages of the Deckan, have 
admitted Peisian and Aiabic woids in gieat num- 
beis, but without foiming a new language like the 
Hnidostani. 
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BOOK IX. 


AICBER. 


CHAP I. 

from 1556 to 1586 . 

Akber was only tlmteen yeais and four months 
old at Ins fatliei’s death, and though unusually 
manly and intelligent foi his age, was obviously 
incapable of administenng the government. He 
had been sent by Humayun as the nominal head 
of the anny in the Panjab, but the leal command 
was vested m Belli am Khan , and the same i elation 
was pieseived aftei Akbei’s accession. Belli am 
leceived a title equivalent to that of “the king’s 
father'*,” and was invested with the unlimited 
exercise of all the poweis of soveieignty. 

The nobleman thus ti usted was a Turkman by 
bi i th, and had been a distinguished officei undei 
Humayun before Ins expulsion fiom India. In 
the final defeat of that monaieh by Sim Shall, 
Belli am was sepaiated fiom his mastei, and made 

It was “ Khan Baba,” winch is the Peisian foi the title of 
Atabek, so common among the Tuiks, both meaning “ Loul 
Father ” 
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his way, aftei a long senes of dangeis and adven- 
tuies, thiough Guzerat to Sind, wheie lie joined 
Humayun, m tlie thud yeai aftei his expulsion. 
He was leceived with joy by the whole of the 
exiled paity, who seem alieady to have lightly 
estimated Ins value in times of difficulty. He be- 
came tliencefoi waid the most confidential of Hu- 
may un’s officeis , and it would have been better 
for the affans of his sovereign if they had borne 
moie of the impiess of his deteimmed character. 

At the time of Humayun’s death, Behrarn was 
engaged in putting an end to the lesistance of Se- 
cander Sur, who had letued to the skirts of the 
noithern mountains, and stiil retained his pieten- 
sions to be king of Delhi and the Panjab. He had 
scaicely time to airange the new government, when 
he leceived intelligence that Miiza Soliman of Ba- 
dakhshan had taken possession of Cabul and all 
that pait of Humayun’s late dominions , and while 
he was consideimg of the means of lepauing this 
disaster, he learned that Hemu had set out with 
an aimy on the part of Sultan A'dih, for the double 
pmpose of expelling the Moguls and 1 educing the 
lebellion of Secandei Sui The result of this con- 
test has been alieady told The Afghans were 
defeated, and Hemu, who fought with despeiate 
valoui, and had continued to lesist after he had 
received a moital wound fiom an anow thiough 
the eye, at length fell senseless on his elephant, 
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and was taken pnsonei and biought to Akbei’s 
tent. Belli am was desnous that Akber should 
give him the hist wound, and thus, by imbluing 
Ins swoid in the blood of so distinguished an in- 
fidel, should establish Ins light to the envied title 
of “Ghazi,” 01 “Champion of the Faith but 
the spmted boyiefused to stake a wounded enemy, 
and Belli am, nutated by Ins sciuples, himself cut 
off the captive’s head a l a blow. 

Akbei soon aftei took possession of Delhi and 
Agia. He was, befoie long, obliged to letuin to 
the Panjcib, by intelligence that Secandei Sui had 
issued fiom the mountains and possessed himself 
of a gieat poition of the piovmce. The plain 
countiy was easily 1 ecovei ed, and Secander letned 
to the stiong foit of Mankot. He defended that 
place with obstinacy , and it was not till after eight 
months’ opeiations that he capitulated, and was 
allowed to letne to Bengal, which was still held by 
an officei of the Afghan dynasty. 

The leal lestoiation of the house of Tameilane 
may be dated fiom this pei lod : it had been bi ought 
about entnely tlnoligh the exeitions of Belnam 
Khan, whose powei was now at the highest pitch 
evei leached by a subject, and ahead}' began to 
show distant indications of decline. 

Behiam’s mihtaiy talents, and the boldness and 
vigour of^his government, had enabled him to sui- 
mount external difficulties under which a less de- 
teimmed leader would have sunk , and even his 
aibitiaiy and inflexible disposition was essential 
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to the maintenance of suboi dination in an aimy of 
adventuieis, whose disoideis Humayun had never 
been able to lepiess, and which must soon have 
ovei tin ned the government after it fell into the 
hands of a minor. 

His domination was therefore submitted to with- 
out a mm mui as long as the geneial safety de- 
pended on Ins exeicise of it , but when the feai of 
immediate destiuction was removed, the piessuie 
of Ins mle began to be felt, and was lendeied moie 
intolerable by some of the vices of his natuie. His 
tempei was harsh and seveie, his manneis haughty 
and oveibeaung. He was jealous of his authoiity 
to the last degiee, exacted unbounded obedience 
and lespect, and could not suffer the smallest pie- 
tension to power 01 influence deiived fiom any 
souice but Ins favour. 

These qualities soon laised up a host of enemies, 
and, in time, alienated the mind of the king, now 
advancing towaids manhood, and impatient of the 
insignificance to which he was 1 educed by the dic- 
tatoiial pioceedmgs of his mimsteu 

His indignation was mci eased by the injustice of 
some of Belli am’s acts of power. As eaily as the 
battle with Hemu, Belli am took advantage of Ak- 
bei’s absence on a hawking paity, to put to death 
Taidi Beg, the former govemoi of Delhi, without 
even the ceiemony of taking the king’s oideis on 
so solemn an occasion. The victim had been one 
of Babei’s favourite companions, and had accom- 
panied Humayun in all his wandeimgs, but had no 
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doubt exposed himself to punishment for his pre- 
matuie evacuation of Delhi. One day, while Ak- 
bei was amusing himself with an elephant fight, 
one of these animals tan off the field, pui sued by its 
antagonist, and followed by a piomiscuous ciowcl 
of spectatois : it rushed thiough the tents of Beh- 
iam, some of which were tin own down ; thus ex- 
posing the mimstei himself to dangei, while it 
thiew allaionnd him into the utmost confusion and 
alann. Imtated by this seeming affi on t, and pei- 
haps suspecting a seciet design against his life, 
Behiam oideied the elephant duvei to be put to 
death, and foi some time maintained a leseived 
and sullen demeanoui towaids the king himself. 
A nobleman of consequence enough to oppose 
Belnam was put to death on some slight chaige 
by that minister. The lung’s own tutoi, Ph Mo- 
hammed Khan, nanowly escaped the same fate, 
and was banished, on pietence of a pilgi image to 
Mecca. Those about the king’s peison weie con- 
stantly haiassed by Belli ain’s disliustful tempei, 
and weie piovoked by his pei seditions to lealize 
his suspicions of then enmity. At length Akbei 
was dnven to make an effoit to dehvei himself fiom 
the tin aldom in which he lived. He conceited a 
plan with those aiound him, and took occasion, 
when on a hunting paity, to make an unexpected 
journey to Delhi, on the plea of a sudden illness of 
his mothei. He was no sooner be} 7 ond the splieie 
of the mimstei’s influence than he issued a pio- 
clamation, announcing that he had taken the go- 
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veinment into Ins own hands, and foi bidding obe- 
dience to 01 dei s issued by any other than his au- 
thoiity. Belli ana’s eyes weie opened by these pio- 
ceedings ; and lie exei ted himself, when too late, 
to lecovei the king’s confidence. He sent two of 
Ins principal adherents to corn t , but Akber, nowise 
mollified by this submission, lefused to see the 
envoys, and soon aftei committed them to pnson. 

This open sepaiation was not long in pioducmg 
its natuial effect: all lanks foisook the falling 
mimstei, to couitthe soveieign, fioin whose youth- 
ful vntues, and even weaknesses, they expected a 
happy contiast to the stnct control of Belli am. 

The minister, thus left to Ins own lesouices, 
meditated vaiious schemes foi letneving Ins power : 
he once thought of seizing the king’s peison, and 
aftei waids of setting up an independent puncipality 
in Malwa; but the suppoit he met with did not 
encourage linn, and he piobably was at heait le- 
luctant to diaw his swoid against the son of his old 
mastei , he therefoi e set off for Nagor, with the 
avowed intention of embaiking, m Guzei at, for 
Mecca. 

At Nagoi he hngeied, as if in hopes of some 
change in Ins foi tunes, until he leceived a message 
fiom Akber, dismissing him fiom his office, and 
duectmg him to pioceed on his pilgrimage without 
delay. On this he sent his standai ds, kettle-drums, 
and other ensigns of authonty to the king, and set 
out, m a pnvate chaiactei, on his way to Guzei at, 
but, nutated at some fuithei proceedings of Akber, 
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he again changed his mind, assembled a body of 
tioops, and, going openly into msunection, at- 
tempted an invasion of the Punjab. He was disap- 
pointed in his reception in that piovince. Akber 
moved against him in peison, and sent detachments 
to inteicept him ; he was defeated by one of those 
detachments, constiaincd to fly to the lulls, and at 
length i educed to tlnow himself on the king’s 
meicy. Akber did not, on this occasion, foiget 
the gieat sei vices of Ins formei minister. He sent 
his pnncipal nobility to meet him at some distance, 
and to conduct him at once to the loyal tent. 
When Belli am appeared m Akbei’s piesence, he 
fhiew himself at his feet, and, moved by foimei 
recollections, began to sob aloud. Akber instantly 
raised him with his own hand, seated him on his 
light, and, aftei investing him with a dress of 
honour, gave him his choice of one of the pnncipal 
governments undei the ciown, a high station at 
corn t, oi an honouiable dismissal on his pilgnmage 
to Mecca. Belnam’s pude and piudence equally 
counselled the lattei comse. Ide was assigned a 
libei al pension, and piocceded to Guzei at, but, 
while he was piepanng for Ins embarkation, he was 
assassinated by an Afghan, whose father he had 
killed m battle duiing theieign of Humayun. 

The chaige which Akbei had now taken on himself 
seemed beyond the stiength of a youth of eighteen, 
but the young king was possessed of more than 
usual advantages, both from natuie and education. 

He was bom m the midst of haidships, and 
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bi ought up m captivity. His coinage was exer- 
cised m Ins fathei’s wais, and Ins pindence called 
foith by the delicacy of his situation dui mg the 
ascendancy of Belli am. He was engaging in his 
manneis, well foimed m Ins peison, excelled m all 
exeicises of sliength and agility, and showed exu- 
beiant coinage even m Ins amusements; as in 
taming unbioken hoises and elephants, and m rash 
encounteis with tigeis and othei wild beasts. Yet, 
with this disposition, and a passionate love of gloiy, 
he founded Ins hopes of fame at least as much on 
the wisdom and hbeiality of Ins government as on 
its military success. 

It lequned all Ins great qualities to maintain him 
in the situation m which he is as placed. 

Of all the dynasties that had yet mled m India, 
that of Tameilane was the weakest and the most 
insccuie m its foundations The houses of Ghazni 
and Ghor depended on then native kingdom, which 
was contiguous to then Indian conquest ; and the 
slave dynasties weie suppoited by the continual 
influx of then countiymen ; but, though Babei had 
been m some measuie natuiahsed in Cabul, yet the 
sepai ation of that countiy undei Cami an had bioken 
its connection with India, and the uvalry of an 
Afghan dynasty tinned the most wailike paitof its 
inhabitants, as well as of the Indian Mussulmans, 
into enemies. The only adhei ents of the house of 
Tameilane weie a body of adventuieis, whose sole 
bond of union was then common advantage dunna 
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The weakness ansing fiom this want of natural 
support had been shown in the easy expulsion of 
Humayun, and was still felt in the eaily part of the 
leign of his son. 

It was piobably by these consideiations, joined 
to a generous and candid natuie, that Akber was 
led to fonn the noble design of putting himself at 
the head of the whole Indian nation, and foiming 
the inhabitants of that vast tcmtory, without dis- 
tinction of race oi leligion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued thioughout his 
leign. He admitted Hindus to every degree of 
powei, and Mussulmans of eveiy pai ty to the 
highest stations m the seivice, accoi ding to then 
lank and ment; until, as fai as Ins dominions ex- 
tended, they weie filled with a loyal and united 
people. 

But these were the fimts of time ; and the fiist 
calls on Akbei’s attention weie of an uigent 
natuie : 

1. To establish Ins authoiity ovei Ins chiefs, 

2. To lecover the dominions of the ciown. 

3 . To lestoie, m the internal adnninsti ation of 
them, that oidei which had been lost amidst so 
many revolutions. 

In the Hist yeais of Akbei’s leign, his tenitoiy 
was confined to the Panjab and the country lound 
Delhi and Agia. In the thud yeai, he acquned 
Ajmii without a battle ; eaily in the fouitb, he ob- 
tained the foil of Guahoi ; and, not long befoie 
Belu am’s fall, he had dnven the Afghans out of 
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Lucknow, and the countiy on the Ganges as far 
east as Juanpui. 

The adheients of the house of Sui that still ie~ 
mamed m those paits weie undei Shii Shah II., a 
son of the last king, A'dih ; and, soon aftei Akber 
took chaigc of Ins own government, that pnnce 
advanced with a consideiable aimy to Juanpui, m 
the hope of recovering his dominions. He was 
totally defeated by Khan Zeman, a chief of Ak- 
bei’s ; but the victoi, despising the youth and 
feeble lesoutces of his mastei, withheld the king’s 
shaie of the booty, and showed so gieat a spmt of 
independence that Akbei found it nccessaiy to 
pioceed m peison towaids the lesidence of the ic- 
fiactoiy goveinoi. Iiis piesence pioduced moie 
dutiful behavioui, but the disposition to msuboidi- 
nation was only kept undei foi the time. 

The next affectation of independence was in 
Malwa. That piovmce had lemainedm possession 
of Baz Bahadui, one of the officers of the Afghan 
kings, and an attempt had been made to dispossess 
him dui mg the administiation of Belli am Khan, 
The undei taking was lenewed with moie vigoui by 
Akbei. A'dam Khan, the officei employed, suc- 
ceeded in defeating and expelling Baz Bahadur % 

* An affecting incident occuried on this occasion Baz 
Bahadur had a Hindu trustless, who is said to have been one 
of the most beautiful women evei seen in India She was as 
accomplished as she was fan, and wns celebrated for her verses 
in the Hindu language She fell into the hands of A'dam 
Khan on the flight of Baz Bahadur , and finding herself unable 
to lesist Ins impol tunities and tlueatened violence, she ap- 
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but was as little disposed as Klian Zeman to pait 
with the fi uils of his victoiy. 

Akbei did not wait for any open act of mutiny . 
he disconceiled the ill designs of his geneial by a 
lapid maich to his camp; and A'dam Khan, un- 
piepaied foi so sudden a cusis, lost no time in 
making his submission : his offence was leadily 
paidoned , but lie was soon after lemoved fiom his 
government, which was given to the king’s foimer 
tutoi, Pii Mohammed Khan. This man, hied to 
letteis, showed none of the viitucs to be expected, 
eithei fiom his old piofession oi his piesent station. 
He was invaded by Buz Bahadui ; and, although 
he gained consideiable successes at fust, he stained 
them b}' the massacic of the inhabitants of two 
cities of which he had obtained possession, and was 
ultimately defeated and di owned in the Nerbadda; 
the whole piovincc falling into the hands of its old 
possessoi. Baz Bahadur was finally subdued by 
Abdulla Khan Uzbek, whom Akber immediately 
sent against him. At a subsequent pcnod, he en- 
teied the service of the empeioi, whose hbeial 
policy always left that iesouice foi lus conqueied 
enemies. 

The ungovernable spmt of A'dam Khan was 
not tamed by his lemoval fiom povei , foi, on 

pointed an horn to leceivc him, put on her most splendid dresg, 
on which she sprinkled the lichest perfumes, and Jay down on 
a couch with her mantle diawn over her face Ilei attendants 
thought that she had fallen asleep, but on endeavouimg to wake 
her on the approach of the Khan, they found she had taken 
poison, and was alieady dead. ( Iihafi Khaii) 
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some subsequent nvaliy with Akber’s vizir, he 
stabbed him, while at piayeis, in a 100m adjoining 
to that occupied by the young king. Akber lan 
out on lieaiing the disturbance, and his hist im- 
pulse w r as to levenge the death of his minister with 
his own hand: he lestrained himself sufficiently to 
sheath Ins swoid, but oidered the muideiei to be 
tin own from the lofty building wheie his offence 
took place. Noi was Abdullah Khan less uniuly 
m his government of Malwa: within a little moie 
than a year of the conquest of the piovmce, he 
obliged Akbei to move against him m peison ; and 
having m vain attempted to oppose the royal army, 
he fled to Guzeiat, and took lefuge with the king 
of that countiy. His fate was viewed with dissatis- 
faction by seveial other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akbei 's aimy. They suspected that 
the young monaich was actuated by a dislike to 
then lace, such as a descendant of Baber might 
well be supposed to enteitam ; and they shaied with 
many nuhtaiy leadeis in then impatience of the sub* 
oidmation to which then class was about to be te- 
duced. In this spmt they 1 evoked, and weie joined 
by Khan Zeman, befoie mentioned, and by Asof 
Khan, anothei nobleman, vdio had lately distin- 
guished lmnself by the conquest of Gauali, a pun- 
cipality on theNeibadda, boideung on Bundelcand. 
It w r as governed by a queen, who opposed the Ma- 
hometan geneial m an unsuccessful action, when, 
seeing hei at my louted, and being heiself seveiely 
wounded, she avoided falling into the hands of the 
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book enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger. Her 
IX treasures, which were of gieat value, fell into the 
hands of Asof Khan ; he secreted the gieatei pait, 
and the detection of this embezzlement was the 
immediate cause of his revolt. 

The wai with these rebels was attended with 
vanous success, and with alternate submission and 
renewed defection on the part of moie than one of 
the chiefs. It occupied Akber for moie than two 
years; and was concluded by an act of coinage 
veiy charactenstic of the conqueioi. Akbei had 
made great progress m reducing the rebellion, 
when he was drawn off by an invasion of the Pan- 
jab, under his brothei Haldm. This occupied 
him for seveial months; and, on his return, he 
found the lebels had lecoveied then giound, and 
were m possession of most parts of the Subahs of 
Oud and Allahabad. He maiched against them 
without delay, though it was the height of the 
lamy season ; diove them across the Ganges; and, 
when they thought themselves secuie behind that 
swollen liver, he made a foiced maich through a 
flooded countiy, swam the Ganges at nightfall 
with his advanced guard of not 2000 men on 
hoises and elephants, and, after lying concealed 
during the night, attacked the enemy about sun- 
lise. The lebels, though aware of the appioach 
of a small body of hoise, weie quite unpiepaied 
for an attack ; and Khan Zeman having been 
killed, and anothei pnncipal chief unhoised and 
made misonei, m the fiist confusion, they lost all 
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the advantage of their numbeis, fell into complete 
disordei, and soon after dispel sed and fled m all 
dnections. 

The invasion fiom Cabal which had mtenupted 
Akbei’s opeiations, had its ongm in much earliei 
events. Two of Akbei’s chiefs, Abul Maali and 
Sheif u din, had 1 evoked at Nagor, before the 
Uzbek lebellion (in a. d. 1561, a. h. 969), had 
defeated the king’s tioops, and advanced towaids 
Delhi: they weie afteiwaids dnven back in their 
turn, and foiced to seek for safety beyond the In- 
dus. They letned with the lemams of their foice 
to Cabal, wheie cncumstances secuied them a 
favouiable leception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humayun 
under the nominal government of his infant son, 
Mhza Hakim, and immediately aftei was ovenun, 
as has been mentioned^, by his i elation, Soliman 
of Badakhshan ; and, though soon afteiwaids le- 
coveied, was nevei really m obedience to Akbei. 
The government was in the hands of the pnnce’s 
motliei, who maintained hei difficult position with 
ability, though not moie exposed to danger from 
foieign enemies than from the plots and usuipa- 
tions of hei own mimstei s 

She had lecently been dehveied fiom a cnsis 
of the lattei descnption, when she was joined by 
the lebelhous chiefs fiom India; and befoie long 
she was induced to confide the conti ol of her 
affairs to Abul Maali. That adventuier at fiist 

"*■ See p 253. 
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showed himself a useful minister; but his secret 
views were directed to objects veiy diffeient fiom 
the establishment of the Begum’s authonty, and 
as soon as he had himself foimed a paityin the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the 
government into his own hands. The aid of Miiza 
Solnnan was now invoked, and the i esult was the 
defeat and death of Abul Maali (1563). Mirza 
Solnnan affected to leave Ins young relation in 
possession of Cabul, but ically placed him under 
the tutelage of one of his dependents, whose yoke 
was so nksome that Miiza Haldm lose against it, 
and, after a stiuggle with Soliman, was overcome 
and cliaced out of Cabul. This took place in the 
last yeai of the wai with the Uzbek chiefs ; and 
Hakim, although he had leceived such assistance 
as the times admitted fiom Akbei, yet, conceiving 
his brothel’s hands to be fully occupied with the 
lebelhon, at once resolved to indemnify himself at 
his expense, seized on Lahoi, and took possession 
of the gieatei pait of the Panjab. This invasion 
ended in the expulsion of Pi mce Hakim fiom In- 
dia (November, 1566), and an opportune change 
of circumstances at the same moment opened the 
way foi his letuin to Cabul, of which countiy he 
remained for a consideiable penod m undistuibed 
possession. 

Duiing these transactions, and befoie the final 
close of the operations against the Uzbeks, an- 
other levolt had taken place m India, which 
ultimately led to important consequences. Sultan 
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•Mirza, a punce of the house of Tameilane, had chap 
come to India with Babei ; he had rebelled against 
Humayun, and though subdued and pardoned, his 
foui sons and three nephews took advantage of the 
geneial distuibance just mentioned, and revolted at 
Sambal, the government which had been assigned 
to their father. At first they were oveipoweied 
without an effoit; and the danger from them 
seemed to be completely at an end, when they 
weie compelled to fly to Guzeiat (1560): yet they They fly to 
theie sowed the seeds of futuie troubles, which 
only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom. 

Some incidents occuned duimg the disturbances ,Misceiiane. 

ous occur- 

above i elated, winch, although they had no im- rences 
poitant lesults, yet seive to show the state of 
society at the time. 

Duiing the msuiiection of Sheif 11 din, as Akber 
was going m procession to a celebiated sin me, an 
aichei, who it aftenvaids appeared belonged to the 
1 ebel chief, mixed with the spectatoi s, and, pre- 
tending to discharge his airow at a bud which was 
flying over him, suddenly bi ought it down in the 
dnection of the empeioi, and lodged it some inches 
deep in Ins shouldei. He was instantly seized, 
and Akbei was entreated to put off his execution, 
and to extoi t a disclosuie of the name of lus in- 
stigator , but he said that a confession m such 
circumstances was moie likely to criminate the in- 
nocent than the guilty, and allowed the punish- 
ment to take its couise.* On another occasion, 

' Khafi Khan Akbei nameh 
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Khoja Moazzim, a man of rank, and remotely con- 
nected with Akber thiough his mothei, had given 
way to a violent tempei, and treated Ins wife with 
such bi utality, that hei relations applied to Akbei 
to intercede with him, and prevail on him to leave 
her with hei mother when he was about to lemove 
to hisjagii. Akbei took an opportunity, while going 
out on a hunting paity, to pay him a visit m his 
house neai Delhi ; but the monster guessed Ins 
design, and lunmng to his female apaitment befoie 
Akbei had alighted, stabbed his wife to the heaii, 
and thiew the bloody dagger fiom the window 
among the king’s attendants. When Akbei en- 
teied the house he found him armed for resistance, 
and nanowly escaped death fiom one of his slaves, 
who was cut down as he was making a blow at the 
empeior. Akbei, incensed at these atiocities, 01- 
dered Moazzim to be tin own headlong into the 
Jamna : he did not immediately sink , and Akbei 
lelented and oideied him to be taken out and im- 
pnsoned m Gwalioi, whcie he soon aftei died a 
maniac. * 

On one of Akbei ’s maiches he found two gieat 
bodies of Hindu devotees prepaied, according to 
theii custom t, to contend swoid m hand foi the 
possession of a place for bathing duiing a gieat 
annual festival at Tanesai. He endeavoiued at 
hist by all means to bung about an amicable settle- 
ment; but finding all was m vain, he detei mined 


* 


Akbei nameh. 


f See Vol I p 114 
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to allow them to fight it out, and looked on at the 
conflict m which they immediately engaged. At 
length one paity prevailed, and Akber, to prevent 
the slaughtei that would have followed, oidered 
his guaids to check the victois, and thus put an 
end to the battle.* 

Dunng his stiuggle with the military anstociacy, 
Akbei was fighting foi his crown no less than m 
his contests with the successois of Shii Shah; but 
by the time he had completed his twenty-fifth yeai 
he had crushed his adveisanes by his vigour, or 
attached them by his clemency, and had time to 
turn his thoughts to foieign countnes. The fiist 
which atti acted lus attention was that of the Rajput 
pnnces. Bahai a Mai, the laja of Amber (now 
Jeipui) was always on fnendly terms with him, and 
had, at an eaily period, given his daughter m mai- 
liage to Akber; both he and his son, Bhagwan 
Das, being at the same time admitted to a high 
rank in the impel lal aimy. 

Soon after the fall of Belli am (a. d. 1561, a. h. 
969) he had sent a foice against Marwar, and by 
the captuie of the stiong foit of Mhta had made 
an impiession on that countiy which he was unable 
to follow up. He now turned his aims against the 
rana of Clutoi (01 Oudipui). U'di Sing, the 
leigning lana, Avas the son of Babei’s competitor, 
Rana Sanga, but Avas a man of a feeble character. 
On the appioacli of Akbei, he withdiew fiom 
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iX countiy noith of Guzei at. His absence did not 
facilitate the captuie of the foitiess. Theie was 
still a stiong gamson undei Jei Mai, a chief of 
gieat coinage and ability; and the place, though 
twice taken befoie, was still legarded by the Raj- 
puts of Mewai as a sort of sanctuaiy of theii 
monaicby. Akber carried on his approaches with 
caution and icgulaiity. His benches are minutely 
descnbed by Feushta, and closely lesemble those 
of modem Eui ope. They weie zigzags, piotected 
by gabions and by eaith tin own fiom the bench 
The object, howevei, was not to establish a bleach- 
ing batteiy, but to get neai enough for sinking 
mines. This was done 111 two places, and the 
tioops being piepaied foi the- occasion, fiie was set 
to the tiam. The explosion was the signal foi 
the stoimmg paity to lush foi waul; but it had 
only taken effect in one of the mines ; and while 
the soldieis weie ciowdmg up the breach, the 
second mine exploded, destioyed many of both 
paities, and stiuck such a panic as to occasion the 
immediate flight of the assailants. 

The opeiations of the siege had now to be le- 
commenced, but Akber, one night, m visiting the 
'benches, peiceived Jei Mai on the woiks, where 
he was supei intending some lepans by torch-light; 
he immediately singled him out, and was so foi- 
tunate as to shoot lum tlnough the head with his 
own hand. The gamson lost heart on the death 
of then gallant leadei , and, with their usual in- 
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fatuation, abandoned the breaches and withdiew to 
the intei 101 * of the foit, wheie they devoted them- 
selves with the accustomed solemnities. The 
women weie committed to the flames with the 
body of Jei Mai, and the men ran out to meet 
death from the Mussulmans, who had mounted the 
rampaits unopposed. Eight thousand men weie 
lulled on this occasion, by the Rajput account ; 
and the Mahometan writers make the number still 
greatei * The rana, notwithstanding the loss of 
his capital, remained independent m his fastnesses. 
Nine yeais afteiwaids Ins son and successor, Rana 
Pei tab, was deprived of his stiongholds of Komulnei 
and Gogunda (piobably in a. d. 1578, a. h. 986 f), 
and was compelled foi a time to fly towards the 
Indus. But, unlike bis fathei, he was an active, 
lugh-spii ited pi mce , and his pe> severance was le- 
waided by success : before the death of Akbei he 
lecoveied agieat poition of the open pait of his 
dominions, and founded the new capital called 
Oudipui, which is still occupied by his descend- 
ants.! His house, alone, of the Rajput loyal 
families, has 1 ejected all matrimonial connections 
with the kings of Delhi ; and has even 1 enounced 
all affinity with the other lajas, looking on them as 

* One body of 2000 men escaped by an extraoi dinary stia- 
tagem they bound the hands of their own women and chil- 
dien, and maiched with them thiough the troops who had 
stormed the place, as if they had been a detachment of the be- 
siegeis in chaige of prisoners 

t Fenshta Muntakhab al Towarrkh. 

t Tod’s Rajasthan, vol 1 p 332, &c 
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oontnminafcd by I hen infeicoinse with an alien 
i ace. 

Such connections \u*ie zealous!) piomotod h) 
Akbei, and wcic long Kept up b) Ins successois 
JJe himself had two Uajput queens, of the house-, 
of Jeipin and Maiu.it , and ins eldest son w.is 
mm i ied to anothei piincess of .Teiptii. The bude, 
on these occasions, acquired a natinal influence 
o\ei hei husband; hci issue had equal claims to 
the tin one with those bom of a Mahometan mo- 
thei ; and the connection was on a footing of so 
much equalit}, that fiom being looked on with re- 
pugnance as a loss of cast, it soon came to he 
coveted as an honouiable alliance with the fa mils 
of the sm eioign. 

In the eouise of the m\t seal, Akber took the 
Miong lull lb 1 1 s of Kintunbbi and Calliper • he 
went in pei son against the found place. On a 
subsequent occasion, being neat the fiontier of 
Jodpui, Maideo, the old iaja of .lodptii, sent hu 
second son to meet him.* This Akbei resented, 
as an impelled substitute foi his own appeaiance; 
and aflciwaids, assuming a supenoiih to which he 
was not entitled, made a foimal giant of Jodpur to 
Rai 8 mg of Hikanu, a junioi membei of the ‘-ame 
family. It at Sing, howevei, did not obtain pos- 
session, and, on the death of Maideo, bis s 0 n 
submitted, and was aftciwaids ticated with tlie 
gieatcst fa\oui and distinction In the empeioi.f 


• Fcri'-hta 


T Toil's Haj.Mh.in, \ol ii p 31 
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Akbei’s attention was soon after diawn to an 
enteipuse of gieatei magnitude, involving the le- 
annexation of Guzei at to the empne. That king- 
dom had passed, on the death of Bahadur Shah, to 
Ins nephew, Madmud II. ; and on the death of the 
lattei king, his favouuie, Etimad Khan, who had 
been a Hindu slave, earned on the government in 
the name of a boy whom he pietended to be a son 
of Mahmud, and who boie the title of Mozaffei III. 
The usuipation was opposed by another chief 
named Chengfz Khan ; and it was with this last 
peison that the Mhzas, whose levolt was men- 
tioned m a. d. 1566, took refuge on then flight. 
Then extiavagant pietensions soon diove them 
into a quan el with their piotectoi ; and, after some 
paitial success, they weie expelled fiom Guzei at, 
and made an attempt to seize on Malwa, not long 
aftei the taking of Cliitoi, in a. d. 1568. Akber 
foilhwith sent an aitny against them ; but its ser- 
vices were not lequiied ; foi Chengiz Khan had 
in the mean time been assassinated, and the Muzas 
letuined to Guzerat to take advantage of the con- 
fusions which followed. Those confusions con- 
tinued to rage without mtei mission till the year 
1572} when Akbei was solicited by Etimad Khan 
to put an end to the distiactions of Guzei at by 
taking the kingdom into his own possession. He 
maiched fiom Delhi in Septembei, 1572, and soon 
reached Patan, between which place and Ahmed- 
abad he was met by the pageant king Mozaffer, 
who foimally tiansferied his ciown to the empeioi 
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of Delhi. Some time was spent in reducing re- 
fractory chiefs ; in endeavours to seize the Mirzas, 
or, at least, to disperse theii troops ; and in the 
siege of Surat, which was cariied on by the king m 
person. Before the place was invested, the prin- 
cipal Murzas quitted it with a light detachment 
and endeavouied to join their main body in the 
north of Guzerat. Akber made a sudden and 
rapid movement to inteicept them, and succeeded 
in overtaking them before the} r had attained their 
object He had advanced with such inconsiderate 
haste that he found himself m front of his eneny, 
who weie 1000 strong, with a party which, after 
waiting to allow stiagglers to come up, amounted 
only to I06 men. With this handful he com- 
menced the attack, but was repulsed, and com- 
pelled to take his stand in some lanes foimed bv 
strong; hedges of cactus, where not more than three 
horsemen could advance abreast. He was here 
hard pressed, and once was separated from his 
men, and nearly overpowered. But in his small 
band were several chiefs of note, and among the 
rest Raja Bhagwan Sing, of Jeipur, with his ne- 
phew- and adopted son, Raja Man Sing ; audit was 
to the exertions of these two that Akber owed Ins 
personal deliverance, and the ultimate success of 
the day. The Murzas, how T ever, effected then 
junction with their troops. They afterwards dis- 
persed, met with different adventures, and came to 
various ends. One was cut off iu Guzerat; the 
principal ones made theii way to the north of 
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India, and, aftei suffering a defeat fiom Raja Rai 
Sing near Nagor, levisited then oiigmal seat of 
Sambal ; and when diiven thence, they plundered 
m the Panjab, and again pm sued their flight to- 
il aids the Indus, until they fell into the hands of 
the king’s officeis and weie put to death. One 
only of the Muzas, named Husen, fled fiom 
Guzei at into the hills neai Candesh, and lemained 
unnoticed , while Akbei letmned to Agia, having 
once moie annexed Guzei at to his ciown. 

He had not been a month at his capital, when 
he learned that Muza Husen had again enteied 
Guzei at, had been joined by one of the pimcipal 
officeis of the fonnei king, and had all eady re- 
duced the loyal troops of the piovince to a de- 
fensive position, which they found some difficulty 
111 maintaining. The nuns had also set 111, so that 
the maich of a legulai aimy was impossible 5 but 
Akbei, with the activity, and peihaps tementy, 
that chaiactensed lnm, at once deteimined to le- 
tneve lus affairs in peison. He sent off 2000 
hoise to make the best of then way to Patan, 
and soon aftei followed, himself, with 300 peisons 
(chiefly men of lank) on camels. Hepeifoimed 
the journey of moie than 450 miles with such 
celenty that, m spite of the season, he had as- 
sembled lus tioops, and faced Ins enemy at the 
head of 3000 men, on the ninth day fiom leaving 
Agia. His foice was still veiy unequal to that of 
the lebels , but they weie astonished at the sudden 
appantion of the empeior, and weie, moieovei, 
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engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally fiom the 
gamson, Akbcr, therefoic, though again exposed 
to imminent pci sonal hazaid fiom Ins own thought, 
less impetuosity, was at last successful. Both the 
insurgents weie killed , and tranquillity being com- 
pletely lestoied, he again letuined to Agia.* 

Akbei’s next gieat enieipiisc was the conquest 
of Bengal. Pait of Behai had been occupied after 
the defeat of Shu Shall II. in a. d. 1.560 ; the rest 
of the piovmce, with all the country to the east of 
it, was still to be subdued. Bengal had i evolted 
fiom Sultan A'dili befoie the letuin of Humayun, 
and had lemamed undei different Afghan kings till 
now. It was held by Daud, a weak and debauched 
pnnce, who had been neatly supplanted by his vizu, 
and was engaged m a civil war occasioned by his 
execution of this dangeious minister. 

Akbei had piofited by these dissensions to obtain 
a piomise of tubute fiom Daud : a tempoiaiy pio- 
spect of secunty had led that unsteady prince to 


* Before this battle, while Akbcr was arming, he sau a 
stiplmg (the son of one of the Rajput rajas) labouring under 
the weight of a suit of mail, out of all proportion to Ins strength. 
He immediately exchanged it for a lightei suit of his own, anil 
seeing another raja unprovided, lie told him to put on the 
heavy armoui which had remained unoccupied. This raja Mas 
anval of the fathei of the young Rajput, who was so indig- 
nant at the use made of his armour, that he tore off that 
given him by the king, and declared that he should go into the 
action without any armour at all Akber took no notice of this 
disiespect, but to say, that he could not alloiv Ins chiefs to be 
moie exposed than himself, and that he would also go unaimed 
into the battle (AJtbci nameh ) 
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leasseit his independence, and the king thought chap 
the occasion favouiable foi going against him in 
pei son. He left Agia m the height of the lamy 
season, availing himself of the Jamna and Ganges 
foi the tianspoit of his stores and pait of his aimy. 

He scarcely met with any opposition dunng his a » 1575, 
advance into Behar. Daud Khan retned to Bengal 
Propei ; and Akbei left Ins lieutenants to pui sue 
the conquest, and letumed lnmself to Agia. 

The 1 eduction of Bengal did not prove so easy 
a task as was expected. Although Daud at fiist 
withdrew to Oiissa, he aftei wards twice encounteied 
and louted the loyal tioops ; and when at length 
defeated lnmself, and duven to the shoies of the 
Bay of Bengal, he was stiong enough to make 
teuns and to retain the piovince of Oiissa foi him- 
self. One of the most distinguished of the com- 
mandeis 111 this wai was Raja Todai Mai, so cele- 
biated as Akbei’s minister of finance. He and 
the other commanders weie withdiawn after the 
peace, and an officer of high lank was left as 
governor of Bengal. He died fiom the influence 
of the climate of Goui, or Lacnouti, the ancient 
capital, to which he had letumed after it had 
been foi some time deseited . and Ins successoi 
had scaicely taken chaige, when Daud lenewed 
the wai and oveiran Bengal, compelling the king’s 
tioops to concentiate and wait for assistance 
fiom Behai. A battle at length took place, and 
teiminated in the defeat and death of Daud. Soon 
after, the fort of Rohtas, in Behar, which had held 

t 3 
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out till now, was compelled, by a long blockade, 
to sui lender to a foice employed foi the pui pose. 
Bengal and Behai weie now leannexed to the em- 
pne ; and the lemains of the Afghan monaichy 
m Hmdostan weie thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavour- 
able to theii peimanent tranquillity : the hilly and 
woody tiact on the south, the vast mountains and 
foiests on the noith,the maishes andjunglestowaids 
the sea, still afforded a safe letieat for the tuibulent, 
and theie was no want of materials to spiead dis- 
affection. Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghan settleis, 
whose numbeis had been greatly increased by the 
retreat of such of their nation as lefused to enter the 
seivice of the house of Tameilane aftei its conquest 
of Upper Hmdostan. The Mogul chiefs had pio- 
fited by the unsettled state of the countiy : they 
seized on the j agii s of the Afghans foi then own 
benefit, and accounted for the lest of the loyal 
levenue as expended on military opeiations. The 
conquest was completed about the time of Akbei’s 
gieat financial lefoim, and the goveinoi was le- 
quired to remit a revenue to the treasury ; while 
all jagiis weie stnctly mquiied into, and musteis 
of the tioops foi which each was held weie ligoi- 
ously exacted. The new conquerois weie too 
conscious of then stiength to submit to these legu- 
lations. * They i evoked fiist in Bengal, and soon 
afterwaids in Behar; when Akbei found himself 


Stewait’s Histoiy of Bengal MuntaLhab al Tawaukh 
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completely dispossessed of the fiuits of his victoiy, 
and a foimidable aimy of 30,000 men m the field 
to oppose him. After much ill success on the 
pait of the king’s tioops, RajaTddar Mai was sent 
to lecovei the piovmce. He was at fiist success- 
full, paitly owing to his influence with the Hindu 
zemmdais ; but some haish pecuniary demands on 
the pait of the vizii at Delhi led to numeious 
deseitions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
with the lebels, and it was not till the end of the 
thud yeai from the biealung out of the lebelhon 
that it was finally put an end to by Aziz, 01 A'znn 
Khan, who had succeeded Todai Mai, and seems 
to have bought off many chiefs, and continued 
then lands to many of the tioops (Afghans as well 
as Moguls), who had heietofoie enjoyed them.* 
The old Afghan adlieients of Daud Khan had 
not been idle dui mg these dissensions among the 
Moguls. They assembled soon after the lebelhon 
bioke out undei a chief called Kuttu, and befoie 
long made themselves masteis of Onssa and of all 
the countiy up to the uvei Damodei, near Baul- 
wan. Aziz, having left the piovmce aftei the le- 
belhon was subdued, Raja Man Sing was sent fiom 
Cabul to conduct this new wai. He entered the 
countiy held by the Afghans, and cantoned foi the 
lams near the piesent site of Calcutta. A laige 
detachment of lus was aftei waids defeated by the 
enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken 
prisoner; so that his aflans woie an unfavouiable 

* Stewart’s History of Bengal 
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aspect; when Kuttu luckily died (1.59 0), and l\ t \ } 
a piudent and mode) ate chief, became guaidian to 
his sons. With this chief an agi cement was soon 
concluded by Man Sing, allowing the sons of 
Kuttu to ictam Onssa as dependents oi subjects 
of the empcioi. Aftci two ycais, J'sn died. His 
successoi inclined gcneial odium, by seizing on 
the i even lies of the gicat temple of Jaganatlu 
Akbcr took advantage of this mistake to send Man 
Sing again with an aimy, who defeated the Afghans 
on the boi dei s of Bengal, chove them to Cattak, 
and, by concessions ofjagus, added to moic ngoi- 
ous measuies, finally i educed them to submission. 

Their last stiuggle was m 1.5.92; and thencc- 
foith (although Osman, one of Kutlu’s sons, ic- 
helled again in a. d. lGOO) the pictensions of the 
Afghans to the possession of the pi ounce may he 
consideicd as quite extinguished. 

Wliile Ins ofiiccis wcie emplojed in the settle- 
ment of Bengal, Akbei’s own attention was diawn 
to a distant pait oT his dominions. Ills biolhei, 
Muza Hakim, who had long been undisturbed in 
Cabul, was led, by a wish foi fuithei aggiandize- 
ment, again to imadc the Punjab. Raja Man Sing, 
the govern oi, w T as compelled to retiie befoie him, 
and to take lefuge in Lahoi ; and Akbei found it 
necessaiy to pioceed, himself with an aimy to 
laise the siege and delivei ilie pi ounce. Muza 
Hakim letieated befoie him ; and the empeioi, 
wdiose situation no longci lequued Ins allowing 
such attacks to pass wutli impunity, followed up ins 
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success, ciossed the Indus, and, aftei a feeble op- 
position on the pait of his biothei, took possession 
of Ccibul. Mirza Hakim fled to the mountains. 
He aftei waids made his submission, and Akbei 
geneiously lestoied him to his government. He 
thenceforth, piobably, lemamed m leal subordi- 
nation to his biotliei. 

Aftei this settlement, Akbei returned to Agia, 
leaving Raja Bhagwan Das of Jeipui govemoi of 
the Panjab. On his way he founded the foit which 
still stands at the puncipal feny of the Indus, and 
gave it the name of Attoc Benans. 

Aftei the abdication of Mozaffer Shah of Guze- 
rat, he accompanied the aimy to Agia, and was 
kept foi some time about the couit. He had 
latteily been allowed to leside at a jagii, which 
had been given to him, and was no longei looked 
on with suspicion (fiom 1573 to 1581). In this 
case, as m many otheis, Akber paid deal for his 
magnanimity. New mtngues aiose m Guzei at, 
and Mozaffer was invited, by Shu Khan Fuladi, 
one of the puncipal actois m the foimer tioubles, 
to fly fiorn his residence m Hmdostan, and put 
himself at the head of his old kingdom. An msui- 
lection ensued, which leached to such a height 
that the king’s tioops weie obliged to withdiaw to 
Patan, m the noith of Guzei at, while Mozaffei 
Shah occupied Ahmedabad, Baioch, and almost 
the whole of the piovmce. Miiza Khan (the son 
of Belli am Khan) was sent to quell this lebelhon. 
He defeated Mozaffei, and lecoveied the conti- 
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nental pai t of Guzerai ; but Mozaffer i etned among 
the almost independent chieftains of the peninsula, 
lepelled the attacks of Mfiza Khan, and made 
vaiious attempts, at diffeient peiiods, to recover 
his dominions. His effoi ts were all unsuccessful ; 
but the endeavouis of the Moguls to penetiate his 
letieat m the peninsula weie attended with as 
little effect ; and no result was produced foi a long 
period, except alternate victoncs and heavy loss on 
both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a. d. 1589, Aziz 
made his way to the sea coast on the south, and 
fought a gieat battle. The victoiy was doubtful, 
but was followed by the letieat of the Moguls; 
and it was not till foin ycais aftei this penod, and 
twelve aftei Ins lebellion (m a. d. 1593), that M o- 
zaffer Shah was taken, on an mcuision into the 
settled pait of the piovince, and cut his tin oat 
with a lazoi while on Ins way to the couit at 
Agi a. 
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After Mozaffer had been driven into the penin- ciiap 
sula, Akbei began to take pait m the disputes of 
the Deckan (m a. d. 15S6). His fust attempts Akberm * 
failed, as will heieaftei be related, and befoielong the disputes 
he was fully occupied by the affans of his own Dechan 
noi them dominions. In the year 1585 his bi other, 

Muza Hakim, died; and, although he had no dif- Ahber 
ficulty m taking the temtones held by that prince Attoc on. 
into Ins immediate possession, yet he heard, about thc Indus 
the same time, that Muza Soliman had been duven 
out of Badakhshan by Abdullah, the Khan of the 
Uzbeks ; and it was probably appiehension of the 
fuithei progiess of that foimidable neigliboui which 
chiefly induced him to go m peison to Cabul. Ab- 
dullah Khan, howevei, was contented with Badakh- 


shan , and as Akber made no attempt to lecovei 
that possession of his family, the peace lemamed 
undistuibed. The empeioi was now in the neigh- 
bouihood of the noithein mountains, a gieat poi- 
tion of which was compnsed within his dominions; 
and he was engaged by this cucumstance in wais 
of a new descnption, attended with gieatei dif- 
ficulties than any he had yet encounteied. 

The fiist was the conquest of Cashmii. That 
cclebiated kingdom is an extensive plain, situated 
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in the heart of the Hemal ay a mountains, and tnoie 
than halfway up their height. Placed, by its ele- 
vation, above the leach of the heat of Hmdostan, 
and shelteied by the sunoundmg mountains from 
the blasts of the lughei legions, it enjoys a delicious 
climate, and exhibits, m the midst of snowy sum- 
mits, a scene of continual veuluie, and almost of 
peipetual spnng. Tices belonging to diffeient 
climates aie scatteicd ovei its suiface, while fimts 
of vaiious kinds and floweis of mnumeiable de- 
scnptions aie pouicd foith with spontaneous pio- 
fusion ovei the hills and plains. The level coun- 
tiy is wateied by 1 ills, which issue fiom the valleys 
01 fall in cascades down the mountains, and collect 
in diffeient places, especially in one lake, whose 
varied banks abd floating guldens are the gieat 
boast of the valley. 

This tenestnal paiadise can only be appioaehed 
by difficult and dangeious passes. The load, 
though a steep ascent on the whole, often uses 
and descends ovei locky ndges , sometimes winds 
through long and close defiles ; and sometimes i tins 
along the face of piecipices ovei hanging deep and 
lapid nveis. The lughei pait of the mountain, 
from whence the descent into Cashmii commences, 
is at one season fuitliei obstiucted, and in some 
places lendeied impassable, h}*- snow. 

Cashmii had been luled by a long succession of 
Hindu, and sometimes, peihaps, of Taitar piinces, 
fiom a veiy 1 emote penod till the beginning of the 
fouiteenth centiuy, when it fell into the hands of a 
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Mahometan adventuiei, and was held by piinces 
of the same religion till the time of Akbei’s in- 
vasion.* The hopes of that enterpnsmg monaich 
were excited by disti actions which pi evaded among 
the leigning family ; and while at Attok, m a. d. 
1586, he sent a detachment, under Shah Rokh 
Muza, the son of Miiza Soliman (who had enteied 
Ins seivice when diiven out of Badakhshan), and 
his ownbiotliei-m-law, Raja BhagwanDas of Jeipui, 
to take possession of the prize thus exposed to 
hazard by the contention of its owners. 

The obstacles aheady mentioned, especially the 
snow, letarded the progress of the aimy ; and 
although it, at last, penetrated thiough a pass which 
had not been guaided, yet its supplies had been 
exhausted in these unpioductive and inaccessible 
mountains, and the lemannng difficulties seemed 
so considerable that the two chiefs enteied into a 
tieaty with the luling powei of Cashmir, by which 
the soveieignty of Akbei was acknowledged, but 
lus piactical mterfeience with the province for- 
bidden. The empeior disapproved of this engage- 


* TheHistory of Cashmir called the “ Raj Taringi” is remaik- 
able, as the only specimen of that department of literature m 
the Shanscut language It is executed by four diffeient hands , 
the fust of whom wiote m A. d. 114-8, but quotes the works of 
eaihei historians with a piecision that gives confidence m his 
accuracy The early part, as in all history, is fabulous, but it 
gradually approaches to consistency m facts and dates until 
about A d 600, from which period the chronology is peifectly 
accurate (Wilson’s Histoiy of Cashmii, Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society , vol xv pp 3. 85 ) 
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ment; and next ycai sent atiolhei aimy, whose 
efToits weic attended with moic success. The 
dissensions which pi evaded in Cashinh extended 
to the tioops stationed to defend tlie pass* pan 
camco\ei to the Moguls; the rest quitted their 
post and letncd to the capital. The hairier once 
sui mounted, Cashinh lay at the meicy of the in- 
vadeis. The king submitted, was cm oiled among 
the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a laige jagir 
in Behar. Akbei aftenvaids made a journey to 
Cashmfi to enjoy the pleasuies of his new conquest. 
Tie only lepeated his visit twice dining the lest of 
his ieign ; but Cashinh became the favouiite sum- 
mci ictieat of his successors, and still maintains its 
celebuty as the most delicious spot in Asia, 01 m 
the w'oild. 

Though Akbei ’s next operations weic not un- 
piovoked like those against Cashinh, they were 
opposed with much gieatei obstinacy, and termi- 
nated with less success. They w’ei e dn ected against 
the noith-eastein tubes of the Afghans, who in- 
habit the hilly countnes lound the plain of Pesh- 
awei. The plain is of gieat extent and piodigious 
feitihty, combining the pioductive soil of India 
with many of the advantages of the temperate 
countnes in the West. It is bounded on the noith 
by the gieat chain of Hindu Cush ; on the w r est by 
the high lange of Sohman ; and on the south by a 
lowei range, called the hills of Kheiber, which 
extends fi om that of Sohman to the Indus. Tins 
tiact foims about one tenth of the piopei countiy 
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of the Afghans. Its inhabitants aie now called 
Berd uianis, and aie distinguished fiom the othei 
Afghans by some pecuhanties of dialect and man- 
neis. 

The 1101 them pait belongs to the Eusofzeis, 
who aie by much the most consideiable of these 
noith-eastem tubes, and who afford a good specimen 
of the lest. Theii temtory includes the noithein 
pait of the plain of Peshawei, and sti etches up the 
mountains to the snowy ndge of Hindu Cush, em- 
biacmg some valleys of thirty or foity miles in 
length, and conespondmg bieadth, from each of 
which othei valleys run up on both sides ; all uval- 
Img Cashmii m climate and beauty, and all ending 
in nanow glens, hemmed m by high piecipices or 
lost m woods and forests. Such a country is full of 
intncacy and obstiuction to an invading army, but 
affoids easy communications to the natives, who 
know the passes fiom one valley to another, and who 
aie used to make then w'ay even when theie is no 
path to assist them. The original population was 
Indian, consisting, piobably, of descendants of the 
ancient Paiopamisadce. * It had, at a compaiatively 
lecent period, been conqueied and 1 educed to a soit 
of villanage by ceitam Afghan tubes ; and they, in 
their turn, weie dispossessed, about a century befoie 
this peiiod, by the Eusofzeis, a tube fiom neai Can- 
dahai, which had just suffeied a similar expulsion 
fiom its native seats. With such possessions, and 
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with tlieii numerous vassals, the Eusofzeis added 
the pnde of wealth to the independence natural to 
mountaineers; and then self-impoitance was in- 
creased by then demociatic constitution. Though 
each of then clans had a Iieieditaiy chief, he had 
no authonty in time of peace, except to consult 
the people and to make known then wishes to the 
othei clans. Intel nal affaiis weie conducted by 
the inhabitants of each village; causes weie tried 
by a soit of jury, and meetings foi one or othei 
puipose weie constantly held in the public apart- 
ment of the village, which seived also as a place of 
lelaxation foi the inhabitants, and of enteitamment 
to guests 01 passing strangers. The land was 
equally divided , and equality was maintained by 
new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian vassals weie well treated, but they had 
no share m the government; and the conquerors 
weie not moie distinguished by then fan com- 
plexions than the supenonty appaient in then 
demeanom. 

The othei tubes inhabiting the plains and the 
lowei hills to the south bad been longer settled 
theie, and had had moie intercourse with the 
Mahometans of India , but some of those m the 
Solimam mountains had a still moie rugged county 
and less civilised manners than the Eusofzeis. 
The empeior Baber had endeavoured to bung 
the noi th-eastern tubes undei his dominion, and 
partially succeeded with some. He failed en- 
tnely with the Eusofzeis, though he employed 
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the means of conciliation as well as destiuctive 
mioads into the accessible pait of their countiy. 

The piesent quan el ongmated m a fanatical 
spmt, which had spiung up, many yeais befoie, 
among this poition of the Afghans. A peison 
named Bayazid had then assumed the chaiactei of 
a piophet; had set aside the Koian, and taught that 
nothing existed except God, who filled all space, 
and was the substance of all foims. The Divinity 
despised all woiship and 1 ejected all moitifications , 
but he exacted implicit obedience to his piophet, 
who was the most perfect manifestation of himself. 
The believeis weie authonsed to seize on the lands 
and piopeity of infidels, and weie piomised, m 
time, the dominion of the whole eaith. Bayazid 
soon foimed a numeious sect (which took the name 
of Itoushenia, 01 enlightened), and established his 
authority m the hills of Soliman and Kheiber, with 
an influence over the neighbouimg tubes. He 
was so long successful, that the government was 
obliged to make an exeition to put him down. 
His own piesumption and the blind confidence of 
Ins followeis led him to meet the loyal tioops m 
the plain. He was defeated with gieat slaughter, 
and died soon aftei of fatigue and vexation. * His 
sons dug up his bones, and boie them, m an aik, 
at the head of their column , but they ceased to be 
foimidable beyond then hills till about a. d. 1585, 
when one of the youngest, named Jelala, assumed 

* Di Leyden’s Account of the iiaushenia Sect, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol n p 363. 
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the command, and Cxeicised it with such vigoui, 
that the oidinaiy government of C&bul was found 
incompetent to insist him. When pi in ce Haldm 
died, and Cabul came dnectly under Akber, the 
government was given to Raja Man Sing, whose 
talents and connection with the empeioi weie sup. 
poited by the foiccs which he could diaw fiom Ins 
heieditaiy dominions. Even these advantages did 
not piove effectual ; and one of the piofessed objects 
of Akbei’s expedition to the Indus was to settle 
the Afghans. With this view he sent successive 
detachments fiom Ins camp on the east bank of the 
Indus ; and commenced his operations by an attack 
on the Eusofzeis, although they had long befoie 
quail elled with the Iloushemas, and 1 enounced the 
tenets of the sect. 

The chief conunandeis m the foice detached 
weie Zem Khan, the empeioi *s fostei -bi othei , and 
Raja Bh Bal, his gieatest peisonal favouiite. So 
gieat was the unpoitance attached to this expedi- 
tion, that Abul Fazl i elates that lie himself diew 
lots with Bii Bal who should command one of the 
divisions, and was much moi tilled by being dis- 
appointed in this oppoitunity of distinguishing him- 
self: his bi othei Feizi accompanied the foice.’' 
The open countiy was soon oveiiun and laid waste , 
bu^ on Raja Bii Bal’s advancing up one of the 
valleys, he found himself, by degiees, involved 
among defiles, wheie theie was no outlet, and was 
at last obliged to give up the enteipnse, and le- 
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tiace his steps to the plain " Zein Khan showed 
moie peiseveiance : he made his way thiough 
many lugged and dangeious mountains, and even 
built a ledoubt m a place convenient foi conti oiling 
the neighbourhood; but lus tioops weie by this 
tune so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much 
haiassed by the mci easing numbeis and audacity 
of then enemies, that he was compelled to foim a 
junction with Bii Bal ; and both combined would 
have been unable to pm sue then opeuitions if 
they had not leceived fuitlici leinforcements fiom 
Akbei 

The}' now resumed then plan of invasion. Bh 
Bal was on bad tcnns with Zein Khan, and it was 
contiaiy to the stiongest lemonstiances of the lat- 
ter that they dctci mined to usk then whole foice 
in a despei ate attack on the Afghans. The leso- 
lution taken, they advanced into the mountains. 
They soon came to a stiong pass, which Bn Bal 
succeeded in ascending; but on leaching the top, 
aftei a day of fatigue, he was set on by the Af- 
ghans, with such effect, that Ins men dispei sed, 
and made tlieii way, as they best could, to the plain. 
Zein Khan, uho had jemamed at the foot of the 
pass, was attacked at the same time, and defended 
himself with difficulty, dining the night and pail 
of the next day, when both chiefs weie at last en- 
abled to come to a halt, and to collect theii scat- 
teiedfoices. Zein Klnin lecommended that they 
should endeavoui to capitulate with the enemy , 
but Bh Bal could not be pi evaded on to accede to 
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any of his suggestions, and, having i cceivcd inhum- 
ation that the Afghans intended to complete the 
nun of the anny by a night attack, he maiched oft 
his tioops without consulting Zein Khan, and en- 
dcavoui cd to make his way through a defile, which 
would have aflbidcd him the means of icti eating 
to the open countiy. The intelligence was pio- 
bably given foi the pm pose of di awing him into 
an ambuscade, foi he had no sooner leached the 
gorge at the head of the pass, than he was assailed 
on all sides by the Afghans, who oveiw helmed him 
with showcis of stones and allows, and, lushing 
down the sides of the lulls, fell, swoid m hand, on 
Ins astonished soklicis. All attempts to pieseive 
01 dei on hispait weie vain ; men, hoiscs, and ele- 
phants weie huddled together m their flight down 
the defile , and Bh Bal himself, with seveial othei 
chiefs of note, weie slain in the lout and slaughter 
which ensued. Noi was Zein Khan moie foi* 
tunate m his position on the plain : foi, although 
dining the day he kept up an oiderly letieat, 
amidst swaims of aicheis, matchlockmen, and 
slmgeis , yet, aftei a shoit icspite winch he was 
allowedm the evening, thealaim of “The Afghans 1 ” 
was again laised, and his tioops fled m disoidei, 
dui mg the daikness of tlie night, losing many men 
killed, and moie pnsoneis, while he, himself, 
escaped on foot, and made Ins way with difficulty 
to Attok. ' 


Akbeinameh Muntakhab ul Tawaukh. Ivhafi Khan 
Abul Fazl must have been minutely mfoimecl of the leal Ins- 
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The news of this disastei spiead alaim m the 
empeioi’s camp. One of his sons, Pi nice Moiad, 
undei the guidance of Raja Todai\Mal, was oi- 
deied out with a foice to check the appioach of 
the Afghans Aftei the hist appiehension had 
subsided, the punce was lecalled, and the foice left 
undei the command of Todai Mai and Raja Man 
Sing. 

Akber lefused to see Zem Khan, and was long 
inconsolable foi the death of Bn Bal. As 'the 
i aja’s body was nevei found, a lepoit gained cui- 
lency that he was still alive among the pusoneis : 
and it was so much encouiaged by Akbei, that, a 
long time aftei waids, an impostoi appeared m his 
name ; and as this second B11 Bal died befoie he 
leached the couit, Akbei again woie mourning as 
for Ins friend. B11 BaPs favoui was owing to his 
companionable qualities, no less than to his solid 
ment. He was a man of very lively conveisa- 


toiy of this tiansaction , but his anxiety to soften the disgiace of 
Akbei ’s aims, and to lefiam fiom any thing that may reflect 
on Bn Bal, was so gieat, that his account is confused and con- 
tiadictoiy, and I have been obliged to supply his deficiencies 
from the “ Muntakhab ul Tawaukh” As a pi oof of the de- 
fects I have ascnbed to him, [ may mention that, although he 
gives a full and even eloquent descnption of the total destruc- 
tion of the aimy, he concludes by stating the loss at 500 men 
Khafi Khan, with equal maccuiacy, asseits that of 40,000 or 
50,000 horse and foot, not a single pei son escaped alive The 
defeat seems to have taken place m the mountains of Swat, and 
the names given to the passes aie Kaiah, oi Kaiah-Korah, and 
Bilandzei 
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book tion, and many of his willy sayings are still cm rent 
_ IX m India * 

The Eusofzeis made no attempt to pursue theii 
advantages. Todai Mai and Man Smg look up ami 
foi titled positions m diffeicnt parts of the countiy, 
and pi evented the Eusofzeis fiom cultivating then 
poition of the plain. By these means, accoidmg 
to Ahul Fazl, they weie i educed to unqualified 
submission , and, in icahty, some tempoiaiy agree- 
ment 01 tacit undei standing was hi ought about, so 
as to leave Man Smg at liberty to act against the 
Iioushenias, undei Jclala, m the southern and 
western hills. 

a r 1586,' Accordingly, in the couise of the same summer, 
he matched against them ; and, after being ex- 
posed to considerable Iiazaid, he succeeded m gam- 
ing a partial success. The Roushenfas, liowevei, 
stood then giound, and the ascendancy of the 
a 1587, government was not lestored till the next year, 
a a 395 w j ien a combined attack was made by Man Smg, 

fi om Cabul, and a force detached by Akbei, to 
ci oss the Indus to the south of the salt range, and 
come m on the enemy from theii tear. JeUlawas 
at that time completely defeated; he, howevei, 
almost immediately renewed Ins operations, which 
From weie kept up foi many yeais, and weie sometimes 

A n t0 ° aided by contests between the government and the 

i6oo pmgofzcis^ which pioduced no permanent lesults. 
Dm mg this time, it was the policy of the Moguls 

* Chiefly A om the Muntakhab ul Tawankh 
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to pi event the cultivation of the feitile plains and 
valleys , so that Jelala was often compelled, by want 
of supplies, to leave the stiong countnes he occu- 
pied, and expose himself to the usk of battles on 
moie equal giound. He was seveial times obliged 
to fly to the mountains of the Caflis, and once to 
the couit of Abdullah, the Khan of the Uzbeks : 
still he always leturned and lenewed his attacks, 
and m a.d. 1600, he was m sufficient strength to 
obtain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

This was the last of Jelala’s exploits. He was 
soon dnven out of the city; and, being lepulsed 
and wounded m an attempt which he afteiwaids 
made to lecovei it, he was pui sued on his retieat, 
and was ovei taken and killed befoie he could make 
his way to a place of safety. 

The leligious wai was continued by his suc- 
cessors, duiing the two next leigns (of Jehangn 
and Shah Jehan); and when, at last, the enthu- 
siasm of the Roushenlas woie out, the free spmt 
of the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its 
success, suivived its extinction . the noith-eastein 
tubes weie never moie foimidable than m the 
leign of Auiangzib; and the Eusofzeis have re- 
sisted lepeated attacks fiom the Mogul empeiois, 
and afteiwaids fiom the kings of Persia and Cabul, 
and letam their turbulent independence undimi- 
mshed to the present day. 1 

*■ Abul Fazl’s account of these wais is a cuuous specimen 
of his adulation and his inconsistency - Immediately aftei Bh 
BaVs calamity (that is, in the fiist yeai of the wai ), he says 

U 4< 
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The natiue of the war with Jelala had not, lat 
teily, been such as to pi event Akbcr’s employing 
his tioops in the adjoining countiies. It was 
some yeais befoie the death of that leadei that 
lie made the impoitant acquisitions of Sind and 
Candahai. 

The piovince of Sind had passed fiom the Ai- 
ghuns * into anothei family of militaiy adventuieis, 
and Akbei took advantage of some dissensions 
which aftenvaids took place among these new 
usiupeis, to endeavoui to lecovei that old posses- 
sion of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army fiom 
Lahoi, wheie he was himself at the time, to enter 
Sind fiom the noith, and lay siege to the hill foit 
of Sehwcin, the key to Lowei Sind, and a place 
of gieat impoitance to the secunty of the whole 
piovince. 

The success of this attempt was pi evented by 
the chief of Sind, who diew neai with his aimy, 


“ The highlands wci e soon cleared of the rubbish of rebellion 
Many were killed, and a laige numbei took lefuge in Tran and 
Turan (Peisia and Tartaiy) , and thus the countries of Bajaur, 
Swad, and Tlrah, which are larely to be equalled in the world 
foi their climate and fertility, and the plenty of then fruits, were 
cleansed of these wicked wi etches” Yet this alleged conclu- 
sion of the wai does not pi event Abul Fazl’s i elating the various 
events which took place during the couise of it in the lemaming 
fifteen yeais that aie included in his Instoiy He even accounts 
foi Akbei ’s fourteen years’ stay in the Punjab, by “his being 
at one time engaged in suppiessmg the Tajiks (Roushemas) 
and at anothei in reducing the inhabitants of the northern hills. 

( Chalmers's MS. Ti anslcitions of the Altbei nameh ) 

' r See pp 140 228 
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and mtienched himself m such a situation that 
Akbei’s geneial could neithei attack him noi cany 
on the siege while he was so neai 

This difficulty was sui mounted by the sagacity 
of the emperor himself. He sent anothei detach- 
ment to enter Sind by the way of Ameicot; and, 
by thus disti acting the attention of the chief, de- 
prived him of the advantages of his position, and, 
befoie long, 1 educed him to give up the piovmce. 
He leceived veiy favouiable terms, and was ap- 
pointed by Akber, accoidmg to that monaich’s 
piactice, to a high lank among the nobles of the 
empne. 

It is mentioned m the “ Akbemameh” that the 
chief of Sind employed Poituguese soldieis in this 
wai, and had also 200 natives diessed as Eu- 
lopeans. These were, theiefoie, the fhst Sepoy ,s 
m India. 

The same chief is also said to have had a foit 
defended by an Arab gain son : the hist instance 
m which I have obseived any mention of that 
descnption of meicenanes, afteiwaids so much 
esteemed. 

After the tieacheious seizuie of Candahai by 
Humayun, the lung of Peisia made seveial at- 
tempts to lecover possession. He had no success 
until the beginning of Akbei’s reign, when the 
divided state of themonaichy enabled him to effect 
his pui pose. Similai disoideis m the eaily pait of 
the leign of Shah Abbas gave a conesponding 
advantage to Akbei. The Peisian chiefs fell out 
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among themselves , one of them fled to India; and 
all parties ultimately tinned then eyes to the same 
quaiter ; so that, at length, both the town and 
temtoiyfell, without a blow, into the hands of the 
Mogul prince. 

These pioceedings led to no quanel with Peisia. 
Shah Abbas was fully employed at home, and, 
being desirous of Akbei’s assistance against the 
Uzbeks, he soon after lenewed the fnendly in- 
teicouise which had long been suspended between 
the couits, and patiently waited his opportunity of 
lecovenng Candaluu , which did notpiesent itself 
till aftei the death of Akbei. 

The acquisition of Candahai placed Akbei m 
complete possession of his hei editary kingdom be- 
yond the Indus (the wai with the noith-eastem 
Afghans being now confined to the mountains) : 
and neaily at the same time he had completed the 
conquest of Hmdostan Piopei. Sind had fallen in 
1592; the last attempt at lebelhon m Cashmii 
was quashed about the same time ; the 1 eduction 
of Bengal was completed by the submission of 
Onssa; and all distuibances in Guzei at teiminated 
by the death of Mozaffei m 1593 ; so that the 
whole of Hmdostan to the Nmbadda was moie 
undei Akbei’s authouty than it had been undei 
any foimei lung. The latia of Oudipui, indeed, 
continued unsubdued, but the othei Rajput chiefs 
weie changed fiom jealous liibutanes to active and 
attached adheients. 

The next objed foi Akbei was to extend his 
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dominions ovei the Deckan. As eaily as a.d. 1586 
he had taken up the cause of Buihan, a bi other of 
Muitezza Nizam Shah, the fouith king of Ahmed- 
nagai, who claimed to administer the government 
on the giound of the mental deiangement of its 
actual possessoi. An expedition sent by Akbei 
fiom Malwa to suppoit this claim had failed, and 
Buihan lemamed foi some yeais undei Akbei ’s 
piotection. At a latei penod (a.d. 1592), after 
his biothei’s death, Buihan acquned possession of 
his heieditaiy kingdom without any aid fiom Ak- 
bei ; but he found it divided by internal faction, 
and engaged in war with his neighboui the king 
of Bijapui . All these disti actions wei e mci eased on 
the death of Buihan. That event happened aftei 
a slioit leign ; and in a.d. 1595 theie weie no 
less than foui paities in the field, each suppoiting 
a sepai ate claimant. The chief of the paity that 
was in possession of the capital had lecouise to the 
aid of the Moguls ; and, at his invitation, Punce 
Moiad enteied the Deckan fiom Guzei at, and 
Muza Khan, the Kliani Klianan, fiom Malwa, the 
two ai mies foiming a junction within a slioit dis- 
tance of Ahmednagai. But, in the mean time, the 
chief by whom tiiey weie called m had been 
obliged to leave the capital, and it was now in the 
•hands of Chand Sultana, oi Chand Bibi, one of the 
most distinguished women that have evei appealed 
in India. This pnncess was acting as legent foi 
hei infant nephew, Bahadui Nizam Shall, and she 
no soonei was awaie of the appioach of the Mo- 
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gals than she applied heiself to conciliate the lang 
of Bijapur, hei 1 elation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the heads of the other internal pai ties ; 
that all might, for a time at least, unite to lesist 
the powei whose ambition threatened equal dangei 
to them all. So successful was her appeal, that 
one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join hei, and cut his way into 
Ahmednagai while the Moguls were m the act of 
investing the place • the other two likewise laid 
aside then pnvate animosities, and joined the aimy 
of Bljapui, then maichmg against the Moguls. 
These piepaiations mcieased the eageiness of 
Pi mce Moiad. He piessed on the siege, and had 
already run two mines undei the woiks, when 
they were discoveied and tendered useless by the 
countei mines of the besieged, Chand Bib! heiself 
supeiintendmg the woikmen, and exposing heiself 
to the same dangei s as the lest. The thud mine 
was hied befoie the means taken to lendei it in- 
effectual were completed : the countei mmeis weie 
blown up, a wide bieach was made m the wall, 
and such a sudden tenoi was stiuck among those 
who defended it, that they were on the point of 
deseitmg then posts and leaving the load open to 
the stoimmg paity which was advancing But 
they weic soon lecalled by Chand Bibi, who flew* 
to the bieach m full aimoui, with a veil ovei hei 
face and a naked swoid in hei hand; and having 
thus checked the fiist assault of the Moguls, she 
continued hei exeitions till eveiy power within 
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the place was called foitb against them • matchlock- 
balls and auows pouied on them fiom the woiks , 
guns weie bi ought to beai upon the bleach , 
lockets, gunpowdei, and othei combustibles weie 
thrown among the ciowd m the ditch, and the 
gamson m fiont opposed so stead} 7 a lesistance, 
that, aftei an obstinate and bloody contest, which 
lasted till evening, the Moguls weie obliged to 
diaw off then tioops and postpone the lenewal of 
the assault till the next day. But the gamson and 
inhabitants had been laised to enthusiasm by the 
example of the 1 egent , and, as hei activity and 
eneigy weie not slackened duiing the night, the 
Moguls found, when the day dawned, that the 
bieacli had been built up to such a height as to 
lendei it impossible to mount it without new 
mines. Meanwhile the confedeiates di ew neai j and, 
though the Moguls weie still supenor in the field, 
they weie unwilling to nsk all on the chance of a 
battle. Chand Bibi, on the othei hand, was well 
awaie of the jnecauous duiation of a combination 
like the piesent, and both paities weie well satis- 
fied to come to teims, the king of Ahmednagai 
suiiendeimg to the emperoi his claims on Beiai, 
of which he had lecently made a conquest . k 

r Chand Bibi is the favouute heioine of the Deckan, and is 
- the subject of many fabulous stones Even Khafi Khan men- 
tions her having filed silvei balls into the Mogul camp, and 
the common tiadition at Ahmednagai is, that when hei shot 
was expended, she loaded hei guns successively with coppei, 
with silvei, and with gold com, and that it was not till she had 
begun to fire away jewels, that she consented to make peace. 
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The Moguls had not long withdiawn, when flesh 
dissensions bioke out in Ahmednagar. One Mo- 
hammed Khan, whom Chand Bibi had appointed 
peshwa % oi pnme mimstei, plotted against hei 
authonty, and finally applied for aid to Piince 
Moiad. The piince was alieady engaged m a dis- 
pute with the Deckan pnnces about the boundaues 
of Beiar , both paities had once moie lecouise to 
hostilities, and befoie the expiiation of a yeai fiom 
the peace they again met each other m the field in 
m eatei foice than befoie. 

O 

The king of Candesh, who acknowledged him- 
self Akbei ’s subject, appealed on Ins side on this 
occasion, while the king of Golconda had now 
joined his foices to those of Bijapur and Ahmed- 
nagai . The battle took place on the 1 i ver Godaveri . 
though maintained with gieat fuiy foi two days, 
its lesult was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the 
victoiy, but made no attempt to advance; and 
then ill success, together with the disagieement 
between Piince Moiad and the Kham Khanan, in- 
duced Akbei to lecall them both. Abul Fazl (the 
authoi), who was his pnme ministei, and had been 
lately in temporal y disgiace, was sent to lemove 
the piince ; and, if necessaiy, to take the com- 
mand of the aimy. His repiesentations convinced 
Akbei that his owm piesence was lequiied: he 

The title of peshwa (x e leadei) had been used under 
the Bahmam sovereigns It has since become famous as that 
undei which the Bramxn mimstei s of the xaja of Satax'a so Jong 
governed the Maratta empue 
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theiefoie left the Panjab towards the end of 1598 
(aflei a lesidence of fouiteen yeais m the countnes 
neai the Indus); and befoie the middle of 1599 
lie ainved on the uvei Neibadda. The stiong 
foitiess of Doulatabad had been taken befoie he 
appealed; seveial othei lull foits fell about the 
same tune ; and as soon as the royal anny reached 
Buihanpui, on the Tapti, a foice was sent foi- 
waid undei his son, Pi nice Damal, and the Khani 
Khanan, to lay siege to Ahmednagai . Chand Bibf s 
government was now in a moie distuibed state 
than evei. Neliang, the Abyssinian chief, who 
had joined her m Ahmednagai at the beginning 
of the fonnei siege, was now besieging hei. He 
diew off on the appioach of the Moguls, but the 
intestine distui bailees still lendeied a defence hope- 
less ; and Chand Bibl was negotiating a peace with 
the Moguls, when the soldieiy, instigated by hei 
factious opponents, buist into the female apait- 
ments and put hei to death. Then tieason bi ought 
its on n lewaid: m a few days the bleach was 
piacticable; the stoim took place; the Moguls 
gave no quaitei to the fighting men; and the 
young king, who fell into then hands, was sent 
piisonei to the hill foit of Gwalioi. But the fall 
of the capital did not pioduce the submission of 
the kingdom. Anothei pageant king was set up, 
and the dynasty was not finally extinguished till 
the leign of Shah Jelian, m a. d. l()3 r /. 

Befoie the siege of Ahmednagai, a disagieement 
had taken place between Akbei and his vassal, 
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the former king of Candesh, which induced the 
empeioi to annex that count] y to his immediate 
dominions. The mihtaiy opeiations which ensued 
occupied Akbei foi neaily a yeai, and it was not till 
some months aftei the stoim of Ahmednagar that 
the leduction of the piovmce was completed by 
the fall of Ashghai, when Akbei appointed Piince 
Daniai viceioy of Candesh and Beiai, with the 
Khani Khanan foi his advisei ; and maiched, him- 
self, to Agia, leaving the command in the Deckan 
and the piosecution of the conquest of Ahmed- 
nagai to Abul Fazl. 

Befoie his depaituie Akbei had leceived em- 
bassies and piesents fiom the kings of Bfjapui and 
Golconda, and liad mamed Ins son Danial to the 
daughtei of the foimei piinceA Akbei ’s letuin 
to Hmdostan was lendeied necessaiy by the le- 
fiactoiy conduct of his eldest son Selim.f The 
pi nice, who was now turned of thnty, does not 
appear to have been deficient m natuial abilities; 
but his tetnpei had been exaspeiated, and his un- 
dei standing impaned, by the excessive use of wine 
and opium. t He had always looked on Abul 


■* The account of the opeiations m the Deckan is fiom the 
“ Akbeinameh,” and Fenshta, especially his “ History of 
Ahmednagai,” vol in 
f Aftenvauls the Emperoi Jehangir 

X His own account is, that m his 3 r outh he used to drink at 
least twenty cups of wine a day, each cup containing half a sir 
(six ounces, i e nearly half a pint) , and that if he was a single 
horn without lus beveiage, his hands began to shake, and he 
was unable to sit at lest. Aftei he came to the tin one, he 
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Fazl as his moital enemy ; and the tempoiaiy dis- 
giace of that mmistei, and his subsequent removal 
to the Deckan, weie concessions made by Akbei 
to the complaints and jealousy of his son. On his 
own depaituie foi the Deckan, Akber declaied 
Selim Ins successoi, appointed him viceioy of 
Ajmii, and committed to lnm the conduct of the 
wai with the lana of Oudiput, sending Raja Man 
Sing to assist him with Ins aims and counsels. 
After much loss of time Selim set foith on this 
duty, and had made some piogi ess in the fulfilment 
of it, when intelligence ai lived of the levolt undei 
Osman m Bengal, of which piovmce Man Smg 
was the viceioy He immediately set off foi his 
government; and Selim, nowfiee fiom all control, 
and seeing the empeioi’s whole foice employed m 
otliei quarteis, was tempted to seize on the pro- 
vinces of Hmdostan for himself. He maiched to 
Agia; and, as the goveinoi of that city contuved 
to elude Ins demands for its sunendei, he pio- 
ceeded to Allahabad, and took possession of the 


says, he diank only five cups (t e little more than a quart), 
and only took it after nightfall It does not appeal how long 
he adhered to this sobnety ( Price's Jeliavgir, pp 6, Y ) 
Drinking seems to have been the vice of the age among the 
Mahometan kings and gieat men Babei and Humayun both 
diank hard the princes of Tuik dynasties seem all to have 
had the same propensity, and even the Softs of Peisia, so 
lately elevated by the sanctity of then family, not only diank 
to excess in pi lvate, but made then piles of cups and flagons 
of gold and jewels compose a gieat part of the? splendoui of 
then court 
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suirounding countries of Oud and Behar. He at 
the same time seized on the local treasure, amount- 
ing to thiity lacs of mpees (300,000k) and assumed 
the title of king. 

However much Akber may have been afflicted 
by this conduct, he determined not to diive his 
son to extiemities. He wiote a temperate letter, 
warning him of the consequences of his conduct, 
and assuring him of his own undiminished affec- 
tion, if he would m time letuin to the path of his 
duty. As these lemonstrances weie soon followed 
by Akbei’s letuin to Agra, Selim replied m the 
most submissive teims, and actually maiched as fai 
as Etayah with the professed intention of waiting 
on his father. Whether he in leahty intended his 
appioach to be hostile, or entei tamed appiehensions 
foi Ins own safety, he spared no effoits to laise 
tioops, and had assembled such a body that Akbei 
sent to desne him to advance slightly attended, 
01 else to letuin to Allahabad. Selim chose the 
lattei couise. It is not impiobable that this retieat 
was procuied by negotiation , for it was soon fol- 
lowed by a giant of Bengal and Onssa by Akbei 
to his son, and by lenewed piofessions of fidelity 
and devotion on the pait of the lattei. Dunng 
this deceitful calm, the punee had an oppoitunity, 
which he did not let slip, of levengmg his own 
supposed injuries, while he inflicted the seveiest 
blow on the feelings of his fathei. Abul Fazl had. 
at this time been recalled fiom the Deckan, and 
was advancing with a small escoi t towaids Gwalior, 
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when he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by 
Narsing Deo, laja of O'lclia m Bundelcand, at the 
instigation of Pnnce Selim; and although he de- 
fended himself with gieat gallantly, he was cut off 
with most of his attendants, and his head sent to 
the pnnce . -1 Akbei was deeply affected by the 
intelligence of this event. He shed abundance of 
teais, and passed two days and nights without food 
01 sleep. He immediately sent a foice against Nar- 
sing Deo, with 01 deis to seize his family, lavage his 
countiy, and exeicise such seventies as on othei 
occasions he nevei pel nutted. He does not seem 
to have known of his son’s shaie m the crime : so 
fai fiom intei luptmg lus intercom se with him, he 
sent Selima Sultana, one of his wives, who had 
adopted Selim aftei his own mothei’s death, to 
endeavoui to soothe his mind and bung about an 
entne reconciliation. 

This embassy was attended with the desned 
effect. Selim soon aftei lepaned to couit and 
made his submission. Akbei received him with 
his usual kindness, and confened on him the pri- 
vilege of using the loyal ornaments. Selim was 

-*• Selnn, in his Memoiis, wutten aftei he was emperor, ac- 
knowledges the mm dei, and defends it on the giound that Abut 
Fazl had peisuaded Akbei to 1 enounce the Kor&n, and to deny 
the divine mission of Mahomet On the same giound he jus- 
tifies his own lebelhon against Ins father ( Price's Memoiis of 
Jehangii , p 33 ) One of his first acts aftei his accession was 
to piomote the muiderer, Narsing Deo (who had escaped the 
unrelenting pursuit of Akbei ), to a high station, and he always 
continued to treat him with favoui and confidence 
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soon after again dispatched with a force against 
the lana of Oudipui , but he protiacted his maich 
on vaiious pietences, and showed so little dispo- 
sition to involve himself in a permanent contest of 
that natme, that Akbei, desnous to avoid a nip. 
tuie at all costs, sent him leave to leturn to Ins 
almost independent lesidence of Allahabad. Heie 
he gave himself up more than ever to debaucheiy. 
He had always entei tamed a peculiai dislike foi Ins 
eldest son, Pi nice Khusiu, whose own levity and 
violence seem to have given lnm leason for Ins 
displeasuie. Some cucumstance in their disputes 
at this time so affected Khusiu’s mother (the sistei 
of Raja Man Sing) that she swallowed poison, and 
thus added a fiesli sting to the ah eady inflamed 
nnnd of hei husband. Selim's nascibihty now 
became so gieat that his attendants were afraid 
to approach him ; and he was guilty of cruelties 
which had been so long disused that they excited 
honor among all who heaid of them, and which 
weie pecuhaily lepugnant to the humane natme of 
Akbei * 

The empeior was much peiplexed as to the 
couise to puisue, and detei mined to try the effect 
of a peisonal intei view with Ins son. He theiefoie 
set off foi Allahabad, and had advanced one 01 two 

* On one occasion Selim ordered an offender to be flayed 
alive, and Akbei could not conceal his disgust when he heard 
of it, but said he wondeied how the son of a man who could 
not see a dead beast flayed without pain could be guilty of 
sucli ciuelty to a human being 
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matches, when he heaid of the alaimmg illness of 
Ins own mothei, and leturned just in time to le- 
ceive hei last bieath. 

On heaung of this journey, and the cause of its 
suspension, Selim, peihaps animated by some sense 
of duty 01 natural affection, 01 peihaps conceiving 
that his interests would be best seived by his pie- 
sence at couit, detei mined to iepan to Agia, and 
to submit m good earnest to his father. 

On leaching Agia he was kindly leceived, but was 
foi a shoit time placed undei lestiamt, and eithei 
to lessen the disgiace of his confinement, 01 to pie- 
vent his indulging m his usual excesses, he was put 
undei the care of a physician. Befoie long he was 
lestoied to fieedom and to favoui. Still the vio- 
lence of his temper does not appear to have abated; 
and Ins jealousy of his son Khusiu led to such a 
disoideily scene at an elephant fight in Akbei’s 
piesence, that he was m imminent dangei of again 
mcuiring the public displeasuie of the empeior. 
Khusiu took up the quail el with as much vehe- 
mence as Ins father, and did all he could to ex- 
aspeiate Akbei against him. It is even piobable 
that Khusiu had, long eie this, enteitained views 
of supplanting his fathei in the succession , and 
Selim, m his Memons, appeals to have been con- 
vinced that Akber at one time had senous thoughts 
of such a supei session * ; but the leal favoui ite with 
Akbei, as well as with Selim himself, was Khur- 
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* Puce’s Memons of Jeliangu, p 33. 
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iam*, the third and youngest son of the lattei ; 
and then piefeience of that prince was among the 
principal causes of the discontent of his eldei bio- 
thei. 

Akber had, some yeais before, lost bis eldest 
son, Moiad : he now i eceived accounts of the death 
of Ins thud son, Damal, who fell a victim to intem- 
peiance m the thiitieth yeai of ins age. His health 
having alieady leceived a seveie shock fiom his 
excess, he was obliged to pledge bis woid to his 
father to leave off the use of wme, and was so sui- 
lounded by people of the empeioi’s, that he was 
unable to giatifyhis piopensity, which had become 
inesistible. His lesouice was to have liquoi se- 
cietly conveyed to him in the barrel of a fowling 
piece; and having thus again fiee access to indul- 
gence, he soon bi ought his life to a close. This 
calamity was felt by Akber m the degree that was 
to be expected fiom the stiength of his attach- 
ments ; and it is piobable that his domestic afflic- 
tions, and the loss of his intimate fi lends, began to 
prey upon his spirits and undeimine Ins health. 

He appeals to have been foi some time lilt, 
when, m the middle of Septembei, 1605, his com- 
plaint came on with additional violence, accom- 
panied by total loss of appetite ; and it became 
appaient, befoie long, that theie were little hopes 
of his lecoveiy. For the last ten days he was con- 
fined to his bed ; and although he appears to have 


* Afteuvaids Shah Jehan 
t Puce’s Memons of Jehangh, p 70 
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letamed his faculties to the last, he was no longer 
capable of taking pait m business Fiom this time 
all eyes weie duected to the succession, and the 
couit became an arena for the stiuggles of the con- 
tending paities, Selim was the acknowledged heir, 
and the only lemainmg son of the empeior ; but 
his lebellion had weakened his leputation, and he 
was now m a soit of disgrace, lemoved fiom Ins 
tioops, and fiom all those over whom he was ac- 
customed to exeicise authonty. On the othei 
hand, Raja Man Smg was maternal uncle to Khusiu, 
who was moreover mamed to the daughtei of Aziz, 
the Khan 1 A'zim, the hist of Akbei’s geneials; 
and those great personages, foieseeing an increase 
to theii own power in the succession of then young 
relation, took immediate measures foi seeming the 
palace, which forms also the citadel of Agia, and 
made all dispositions for placing Khusiu on the 
throne. Selim was now justly alaimed foi his 
personal safety, and foibore visiting the palace on 
pietence of illness. His son, Pnnce Khun am, 
though only a boy, disiegarded both his fathei’s 
injunctions and his own dangei, and declaied that 
he would nevei quit his giandfather while he con- 
tinued to live. Akbei was distiessed by Ins son’s 
absence, of which he suimised the cause. He le- 
peatedly expiessed Ins anxiety to see him, and again 
pionounced him the lawful successoi to the king- 
dom, while he expiessed his desne that Khusiu 
should be piovided for by a giant of the province 
of Bengal. These declaiations, togethei with the 
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exeitions of some of the most lespectable nobles, 
who still adheied to Selim, had a gieat effect m 
di awing off the mfeiioi chiefs who had attached 
themselves to the opposite paity; and Aziz soon 
peiceived that he was likely to be deserted if h e 
peiseveied, and took the pi udent couise of opening 
a pnvate negotiation with Selim. Man Sing, whose 
influence depended on the lo} 7 alty of his followers 
to himself and not to the empeioi, was not exposed 
to the same dnngei , but, finding himself left alone, 
and having leceived flattenng oveituies fiom Selim, 
he also at length piomised his suppoit to the hen 
appaient, who now lepaued to the palace, and was 
affectionately leceived by the dying monaich. The 
last moments of Akbei aie only lecoided by Ins 
successor. He says that, at this inteiview, Akber 
desued him to bung all his omiahs into the cham- 
bei wdieie he was lying , “ foi,” said he, “ I cannot 
beai that any misundei standing should subsist be- 
tween you and those who have, foi so many yeais, 
shaied in my toils and been the companions of my 
gloiy.” When they w ei e assembled he dehveied 
a suitable addiess to them ; and, aftei wistfully 
legaiding them all lound, he desired them to for- 
give an)' offences of which he might have been 
guilty towaids any of them. Selim now tlnew 
himself at Ins feet, and buist into a passion of tears ; 
but Akbei pointed to his favounte scymitai, and 
ihade signs to his son to bind it on m Ins piesence. 
He seems aftei waids to have recoveied fiom this 
exhaustion: he addiessed himself to Selim, and 
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earnestly conjuied him to look to the comfoit of 
the ladies of his family, and not to foiget or foi- 
sake his old fuends and dependents. Aftei this he 
peimitted one of the chief mullahs, who was a pei- 
sonal fiiend of Selim’s, to be bi ought to him, and 
in his piesence he lepeated the Mahometan con- 
fession of faith, and died m all the forms of a good 
Mussulman.*' 

Akbei is descubed as a stiongly built and hand- 
some man, with an agieeable expression of coun- 
tenance, and veiy captivating manneis.f He was 
endowed with gieat peisonal stiength and activity. 
In his youth he indulged m wine and good living, 
but eaily became sobei and abstemious, lefiaining 
fiom anunal food on particular days, making alto- 
gether neaily a fouitli pait of the yeai. He was 
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> Akber was buued neat Agra. His tomb is thus described 
by Bishop Heber The central building “ is a soit of solid 
pyramid, surrounded externally with cloisteis, galleries, and 
domes, diminishing gradually on ascending it, till it ends in a 
squaie platfoim of white maible surrounded by the most 
elaboiate lattice-woik of the same material, in the centie of 
winch is a small altai tomb, also of 1111116 maible, carved with 
a delicacy and beauty which do full justice to the material, and 
to the graceful forms of the Aiabic chaiacters which form its 
chief ornament” ( Bishop Hebei’s Nairative, vol 1 p 587) 
This immense pile served as quaiteis to an European legi- 
ment of dragoons for a yeai oi two aftei the first conquest of 
that terntory by the Butish 

-] Price’s Memons of Jehangli, p 4'5 The following is the 
account given of him by the Poituguese Jesuits who went to 
visit lum from Goa He was about “ fifty yeais old, white like 
an European, and of sagacious intellect He leceived them 
with singulai affability, &c ” ( Murray's Discoveries in Asia , 

vol 11 p 89 ) 
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book always satisfied with very little sleep, and fie- 
lX quently spent whole nights m those philosophical 
discussions of which he was so fond. Although so 
constantly engaged m wars, and although he made 
gieatei impiovements m civil government than any 
othei king of India ; yet, by his judicious distribu- 
tion of his time, and by his talents foi the dispatch 
of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisuie foi 
study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing 
fights of animals, and all cxeicises of stiength and 
skill; but his gieatest pleasuie was m hunting, 
especially in cases like the destruction of tigeis, or 
the captuie of heids of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventuieand exeitton. 
He sometimes also undenvent fatigue for the mere 
pleasuie of the exercise, as when he lode fiom 
Ajmh to Agia (QQO miles) in two successive days, 
and in many similai journeys on hoiseback, besides 
walks on foot of thiity 01 foity miles in a day. 
His histoiv is filled with instances of lomantic 
coinage, and he seems to have been stimulated by 
a soit of instinctive love of danger as often as by 
any rational motive. Yet he showed no fondness 
for v 7 ai : he was always 1 eady to take the field and 
to lemam theie, exeitmg all his talents and eneigy, 
while his presence was lequued, but when the 
fate of a war v 7 as once decided, he letuined to the 
geneial government of his empne, and left it to 
his lieutenants- to cany on the iemaimng military 
opeiations. These were, in some cases, veiy long 
piotracted ; but his conquests, when concluded. 
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weie complete; and no pait of India, except that 
neai the capital, can be said to have been thoioughly 
subdued until his time. He was not free fiom 
ambition; but as the countiies lie invaded had been 
foimeily subject to Delhi, he would have mcuired 
moie blame than piaise among his contempoianes 
if he had forborne fiom attempting to lecover 
them. 
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CHAP. III. 

INTERNAL POLICY. 

But it is to his internal policy that Akber owes 
his place m that highest ordei of pnnces, whose 
leigns have been a blessing to mankind , and that 
policy shows itself m different shapes, as it affects 
religion 01 civil government. Akbei’s toleiant 
spmt was displayed eaily in his reign, and appeals 
to have been entuely independent of any doubts 
on the divine ongin of the Mahometan faith. It 
led him, howevei, to listen, without piejudice, to 
the doctnnes of other leligions, and involved Inin 
m enmity with the bigoted membeis of his own , 
and must thus have conti ibuted to shake his early 
belief, and to dispose him to question the infallible 
authority of the Koian. The political advantages 
of a new lehgion, which should take in all classes 
of his subjects, could not fail, moieovei, to occui to 
him. In the hist pait of Ins leign, he was assiduous 
m visiting sacied places, and m attendance on 
holy men : even m the twenty-first yeai of his leign, 
he spoke senously of peifoimmg the pilgi image to 
Mecca, and it was not till the twenty-fom th yeai 
(a. d. 1579), that he made open profession of Ins 
latitudinal lan opinions. 

It is not impossible that some even of the holy 
persons whom he visited may have held the fiee 
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notions common with paiticular sects of Mahometan 
ascetics ; but the blame of conuptmg Akbei’s or- 
thodoxy is thiown by all Mussulman wnteis on 
Feizi and his brothei Abul Fazl. These eminent 
persons weie the sons of a learned man named Mo- 
bank, who was piobably a native of Nagor, and 
who, at one tune, taught a college or school of law 
and divinity at Agia. He was at fust a Sunni, but 
turned Shla , and afteiwaids took to leading the 
philosophical works of the ancients, and became a 
fieethmker, 01, accoidmg to his enemies, an atheist. 
So gieat a peisecution was laised against him on 
this account, that he was constiained to give up 
his school, and fly with his family fiom Agia. His 
sons confoimed, m all lespects, to the Mahometan 
religion , though it is piobable that they never 
weie deeply imbued with attachment to the sect. 

Feizi was the fiist Mussulman that applied him- 
self to a diligent study of Hindu hteiature and 
science. It does not appear whethei his atten- 
tion was dnected to these leseaiches by Akber, or 
whether he undeitook them of his own accoid. It 
was, howevei, by the aid and undei the dnection 
of the empeior that he conducted a systematic 
mquiiy into every branch of the knowledge of the 
Biamms. Besides Shanscut works in poetiy* and 

*■ He translated the “ Nala and Damyanta,” an episode of the 
“Maha Bharat” (SeeYol I p 293 ) Feizi was likewise author 
of agieat deal of original poetry, and of othei woiks, in Persian 
He seems to have been moie studious and less a man of the 
world than Abul Fazl 
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Along with Feizi and Abul Fazl, theie were 
manyothei learned men of all i eligions about the 
couit; and it was the delight of Akbei to assemble 
them, and sit foi whole nights assisting at their phi- 
losophical discussions. His legular meetings were 
on Fnday ; but he often sent foi single Bramins 01 
Mahometan Sufis on othei occasions, and enteied 
into long mquines legaiding the tenets of their 
different schools . 4 

Some specimens of the discussions at those 
meetings (piobably imagmaiy ones) aie given in 
the “ Dabi stan,” a learned Peisian woik on the 
vaiious lehgions of Asia. 

was Abdul Kadn , relates that Feizi continued to blaspheme in 
his dying moment*, and that at last he baited like a dog, while 
his face became disfigured and his lips black, as if he already 
bore the impiess of the damnation that awaited him Abdul 
Kadn inserts in his book a letter in his favour from Feizi to 
Akber, and defends himself from the charge of ingratitude m 
defaming his benefactor aftei his death, by saying that it was a 
pai amount duty he owed to God and to religion The lettei 
shows Feizi's zeal for his friends m a strong point of view. It 
expatiates on the services of the bearer, and Ins ill luck m their 
not having attracted notice , speaks of him in the warmest 
terms as an intimate acquaintance of thirty-seven yeais’ stand- 
ing, a tiue and faithful fnend, and a peison of many virtues and 
accomplishments , and ends by strongly recommending him to 
the emperoi Though Abdul Kadn had quan elled with Feizi 
and Abul Fazl on points of leligion, this dispute does not seem 
to have led to his disgrace with Akber , for he mentions that 
he was employed by that monaich to make a catalogue of Feizi’s 
hbraiy aftei his death, and that it consisted of 4060 books, 
caiefully coirected and well bound, on poetiy and literature, 
moral and physical science, and theolog}"- 

* Akbei nameh Muntakhab ul Tawankh 
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The fullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a 
Mussulman, a woishippei of file, a Jew, a Chustian, 
and a plnlosophei . ^ The 1 epi esentative of each 
religion bungs foitli Ins arguments; which aie 
successively condemned, some on account of the 
vicious chaiactei of then foundeis, and all foi the 
absuidity of then doctimes, and the want of pioof 
of then alleged mnacles. The plnlosophei winds 
up the discouise by lecommendmg a system which 
shall have no gLound but leason and vntue. An 
account of a leal debate of this kind is given in 
the “ Akbeinameh.” It was earned on befoie 
an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padie Redif, a Chustian pnest, and a body of Ma- 
hometan mullahs : a decided advantage, both in 
tempei and aigument, is given to the Chustian. 
It was concluded by Akbei’s 1 epi ovmg the mullahs 
foi then violence, and expiessmg Ins own opinion, 
that God could only be adequately woi shipped by 
following leason, and not yielding implicit faith to 
any alleged levelation.t 

Translated by Colonel Kennedy, Ti ansactions of the Bom- 
hay Literary Society, vol 11 . p 247, &c 

+ A circumstance is related legardmg this meeting of which 
the Chnstians and Mahometans give different accounts, and, 
what is rather unusual in conti oveisies, each tells the story in 
the way least favouiable to lus own faith The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their respective scuptures, the 
Christian, according to Abul Fazl, offei ed to walk into a flaming 
furnace, heating the Bible, if the Mahometan would show a 
similai confidence in the protection of the Koran To this, he 
says, the Mussulmans only answered by leproaches The mis- 
sionaries, on the othei hand, say the pioposal came fiom the 
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The religion of Akbei himself may be infer! ed 
fiom what has been said. It seems to have been 
puie deism ; in addition to which some ceiemomes 
weie permitted in consideration of human infirmity. 
It maintained that we ought to leveience God ac- 
coidmg to the knowledge of him denved from oui 
own leason, by which his unity and benevolence 
aie sufficiently established ; that we ought to seive 
him, and to seek foi our futuie happiness by sub- 
duing oui bad passions, and practising such vntues 
as aie beneficial to mankind; but that we should 
not adopt a cieed, or practise a ntual, on the au- 
thonty of any man, as all weie liable to vice and 
enoi like ouiselves. If ltweie absolutely necessaiy 
foi men to have some visible object of adoiation, by 
means of which they might raise their soul to the 
Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, the 


Mussulmans, and was rejected by them, contrary to the wish 
of Akber (Mui ray’s Asiatic Discoicues, v ol n p 91 ) The 
probability is, that Akber may have taken this way of amusing 
himself with the extravagance of botli parties It does not 
appeal that he had any design to turn the Christians at least 
into derision The missionanes, piovoked at the disappoint- 
ment of their sanguine hopes of converting the emperor, appear 
at length to have suspected that he had no object in en- 
coui aging them, except to gratify his taste with their pictures 
and images, and to swell the pomp of his court by then attend- 
ance (Ibid, vol u p 91.) , but, besides his intense curiosity 
about the leligtous opinions of all sects, both Abul Fazl and 
Abdul Kadir lepresent him as entei taming a real respect foi 
Christianity. The lattei authoi says that he made his son 
Moiad be mstiucted in the Gospel, and that those lessons were 
not begun accoiding to the usual foim, “ In the name of God,” 
but, “ In the name of Jesus Christ ” 
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planets, or file, should be the symbols. He had no 
pnests, no public woi ship, and no lestnctions about 
food, except a lecormnendation of abstinence, as 
tending to exalt the mind. His only observances 
weie salutations to the sun, piayeis at midnight 
and day-bieak, and meditations at noon on the sun. 
He piofessed to sanction this soit of devotion, fiom 
legal d to the piejudices of the people, and not 
fiom his own belief m then efficacy. It is, indeed, 
1 elated by AbulFazl, that, being once entieatedto 
piay for lain, he lefused, observing that God knew 
oui wants and wishes bettei than we did oui selves, 
and did not requne to be reminded, to exeit Ins 
power foi oui benefit But as Akber practised all 
Ins ceiemonies, as well as peimitted them, it may 
be doubted whethei they had not gained some 
hold on his imagination. He seems to have been 
b}' natuie devout, and, with all his scepticism, to 
have inclined even to supeistitions that promised 
him a closei connection with the Deity than was 
affoided by the lehgion which Ins leason appioved. 
To this feeling we may ascnbe, among othei in- 
stances, the awe and veneiation with which he 
adoied the images of Jesus Chust and the Viigin, 
when they weie shown to him by the mission- 
aries. * 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his couitieis, 
and some expiessions in the formulae of Ins own 
lehgion, Akbei nevei seems to have entertained 
the least intention of laying claims to supematuial 
* Muiray, vol. n p. 89. 
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illumination. His fundamental doctiine was, that 
theie weie no piophets; his appeal on all occasions 
was to human leason ; and Ins light to interfere at 
all with religion was giounded on his duty as civil 
magistrate." He took the piecaution, on promul- 
gating his innovations, to obtain the legal opinions 
of the pnncipal Mahometan lawyeis, that the king 
was the head of the church, and had a light to 
govern accoidmg to his own judgment t, and to 
decide all disputes among its membeis; and, m 
his new confession of faith, it was declaied that 
“Theie was no God but God, and that Akber was 
his calif, 

In the piopagation of his opinions, Akber con- 
fined lnmself to pei suasion, and made little pro- 
gress except among the people about Ins couit and 
a few learned men , but his measures were much 
stiongei in abiogatmg the obligations of the Mus- 
sulman leligion, which, till now, had been enfoiced 
by law. Piayeis, fasts, alms, pilgi images, and pub- 
lic woi ship weie left optional: the prohibition of 
unclean animals, that of the model ate use of wine, 
and that of gaming with dice, weie taken off ; 
and ciicumcision was not peimitted until the age 
of twelve, when the peison to undeigo it could 
judge of the piopnety of the rite.t 

* Some of Ins practices, as breathing on Ins disciples, Ac., 
which have been mentioned as impljung pietensions to miracu- 
lous poweis, are the common forms used by spiritual instructors 
throughout India 

t Muntakhab ul Tawarikh 

t Colonel Kennedy adds that the mairiage of more than one 
wife was foibidden. 
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Some of the other measures adopted seemed to 
go beyond mdiffeience, and to show a wish to dis- 
countenance the Mahometan lehgion. The mi a of 
the Hijia and the Aiabian months wei e changed foi 
a solai yeai, dating fiom the vernal equinox neaiest 
the king’s accession, and divided into months named 
after those of ancient Peisia. The study of the 
Aiabic language was discouiaged : Aiabian names 
(as Mohammed, Ah, &c.) weie disused. The 01- 
dinaiy salutation of Salam alekum! (Peace be unto 
you !) was changed into Allaho Akbei ! (God is 
most gicat!) ; to which the answei was, Jilli Jela- 
lihul (May Ins brightness slunc foith!).* Even 
Mcanng the beaid, a piactice enjoined by the Ko- 
ran, was so offensive to Akbei, that he would 
scat cclv admit a poison to his piesence who con- 
foimed to it. This last piolnbition gave peculiar 
disgust to the Mahometans, as did a legulation in- 
ti oduemg on ceilain occasions the Pei sum custom of 
prostintion (or kissing the giound, as it was called) 
befoie the king; a maik of icspcct lcgaided by 
the Mahometans as exclusively appiopiiated to the 
Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been suppoitcd by the 
government, Akbei had less occasion to mleifeie 
with them , and, indeed, fiom the toleiant and in- 
offensive chaiaclei of then icligion, he seems to 
liave had little inclination. lie hovvevei foibade 
tiials by oideal, and mamages befoie the age of 
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* These phrases include the cmpeioi’s name, Jelal u din 
Akbcr. 
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puberty, and the slaugbtei of animals for sacrifice. 
He also permitted widows to many a second time, 
contiaiy to the Hindu law * : above all, he positively 
piolubited the burning of Hindu widows against 
theii will, and took effectual precautions to ascei- 
tain that their resolution was fiee and uninfluenced. 
On one occasion, heaung that the raja of Jodpur 
was about to foice his son’s widow to the pile, he 
mounted his hoise and lode post to the spot to 
pi event the intended sacrifice, f 

His most impoitant measuies connected with the 
Hindus weie of a puiely favourable natuie, hut 
had been adopted many yeais before his inno- 
vations m leligion. His employment of them 
equally with Mahometans began with his assump- 
tion of the government. In the seventh year of 
his leign he abolished the jezia 01 capitation tax 
on infidels ; an odious impost which sei ved to keep 
up animosity between people of the piedommant 
faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgnms ; obseivmg that, 
“ although the tax fell on a vain snpeistition, yet, 
as all modes of woiship weie designed for one gieat 
Being, it was wiong to thiow an obstacle in the 
way of the devout, and to cut them off fiom then 
mode of intei com se with then Makei.”t 

Another humane edict, issued still eailiei (a. d. 
1561), though not limited to any one class, was, in 
piactice, mainly beneficial to the Hindus : it was 

* Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Ti ansaclions, vol. 11 p 261 . 
f Akbeinameli 

1 Chalmers’s MS translation of the “ Akbemameh.” 
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a piolubition against making slaves of persons taken 
m wai. It appeals that m the pievious distuib- 
ances tins abuse liad been earned to such a height, 
that not only was it piactised towaids the wives 
and childien of gan isons who stood a storm, but 
even peaceable inhabitants of a hostile country 
weie seized and sold foi slaves. All this was posi- 
tively piohibited. 

Although Akbei’s religious innovations weie 
not all mtioduced at once, and although some 
of those found to be paiticulaily obnoxious to 
censuie weie cancelled 01 confined to the palace, 
yet they did not fail to excite gieat discontent 
among the stuctei Mussulmans, and especially 
among the mullahs, whose disgust was inci eased 
by some changes affecting lands granted foi le- 
ligious puiposes, which took place m the couise of 
the geneial revenue leform. The complaints of 
these classes aie zealously set foith by an author 
alieady often lefened to', who accuses Akbei of 
systematic depiession of the Mussulman leligion, 
and even of pei sedition of such peisons as distin- 
guished themselves by adhering to it. It is not 
impiobable that he showed some piejudice against 
those who weie active in opposing him , and he 
ceitainly lestncted his pationage to the moie com- 
pliant ; but m all the instances of haish language 
and conduct to individuals, bi ought foiwaid by this 
wntei, Akber seems to have been justified by pai- 
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* Abdul Kadn, the writer of the “ Muntaldiab ul Tawarikh.” 
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ticular acts of disiespect or factious conduct. The 
cases in question aie not confined to Mullahs. One 
of his pnncipal couitieis was ordeied out of the 
royal apaitment foi attacking his proceedings, and 
asking what he imagined orthodox pimces of other, 
eountiies would say of them? and another, who 
applied the epithet “hellish" to the king’s adviseis, 
was told that such language deseived to be an- 
sweied by a blow. The most consideiable of these 
malcontents was Aziz (the Khan 1 A'zim), who 
was Akbei’s fostei-bi other, and one of his best 
geneials. This nobleman having been long absent 
in the government of Guzei at, his mother prevailed 
on Akber to invite him to come to comt. Aziz 
excused himself, and it appealed that his real ob- 
jection was to shaving Ins beaid and perfoiming 
the piostiation. Akber, on this, wiote him agood- 
humouied lemonstiance ; but, Aziz persevenng, 
he sent him a positive order to come to the capital. 
Aziz, on this, thiew up his government, and after 
writing an insolent and lepioachful letter to Akber, 
in which he asked him if he had received a book * 
fiom heaven, or if he could woik muacles like 
Mahomet, that he piesumed to mtioduce a new 
leligion, warned him that he was on the way to 
eteinal peidition, and concluded with a player to 
God to bung him back into the path of salvation. 
After this explosion of zeal he embaiked foi Mecca 

* The Kenan, the Old and New Testament, and the Psalms 
of David, are called books by way of excellence, and their fol- 
lowers, « People of the Book.” 
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without leave 01 notice. In a shoit time, however, 
he found his situation nksome in that countiy, and 
leturned to India, wheie he made his submission, 
and was lestoied at once to his former place m the 
empeior’s favour and confidence. 

But although this soit of opposition was sur- 
mounted, Akber’s leligion was too spmtual and ab- 
sti acted to be successful with the bulk of mankind. 
It seems nevei to have gone beyond a few philo- 
sopher and some interested pnests and courtieis; 
and, on Akbei’s death, it expired of itself, and the 
Mussulman foims were quietly and almost silently 
i estoied by Jehangir The solar year was retained 
foi some time longer, on account of its intrinsic 
advantages. A liberal spiut of mquiiy, however, 
suivived the system to which it owed its use ; and 
if extrinsic causes had not intenupted its piogiess, 
it might have lipened into some great refoim of 
the existing superstitions. 

Akbei cannot claim the meiit of oiigmahty for 
his doctrines. The learned Hindus had always 
maintained the leal unity of God, and had re- 
spected, without believing, the mythological part 
of their creed. The Cabir Pantis, a Hindu sect 
which spiung up nearly a centuiy befoie Akber, 
had come still nearer to his views, and from them 
he appeals to have bonowed some of the aibitiary 
parts of his leligious lules : still he excelled all his 
piedecessois m his conception of the Divine na- 
ture , and the geneial freedom which he allowed to 
private judgment was a much more geneious effoit 
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in apoweiful monaich than m a lecluse refoimer, 
himself likely to be an object of peisecution.* 

Akbei’s levenue system, though so celebrated 
foi the benefits it confened on India, piesented no 
new invention. It only cairied the previous system 
into effect with greater piecision and conectness: 
it was, m fact, only a continuation of a plan com- 
menced by Shir Shah, whose shoit leign did not 
admit of his extending it to all paits of Ins king- 
dom. 

The objects of it weie 1. To obtain a collect 
measurement of the land. 2. To asceitam the 
amount of the pioduce of each bigaht of land, and 
to fix the piopoition of that amount that each 
ought to pay to the government. 3. To settle an 
equivalent foi the piopoition so fixed, m money. 

1. For the fiist puipose Akber established an 
unifoim standaid to supeisede the various measuies 
foimeily employed even by public officeis. He 
also impioved the instruments of mensuiation, and 
he then deputed peisons to make a complete mea- 
suiement of all the lands capable of cultivation 
within the empne. 


* In compaung Akbei’s attempt to found a system of pure 
deism with similai expeuments by modem governments, we 
must remember the incuiable defects of all the religions with 
which he was acquainted, and must distinguish between the 
merit of a man who takes the lead of his geneiation, and that of 
another who follows the crowd even m its eirors and extia- 
vagances 

t An Indian land measure, consideiably moie than half an 
aci e. 
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« % The assessment was not so simple as the chap 
measurement. The land was divided into thiee 
classes, according to its fei tility ; the amount of 
each sort of pioduce that a bigah of each class 
would yield was ascei tamed : the average of the 
three was assumed as the pioduce of a bigah, and 
one-thud of that produce foimed the government 
demand . t But this assessment seems to have been 
only designed to fix a maximum, foi eveiy cultivator 
who thought the amount claimed too high might 
insist on an actual measuiement and division of the 
ci op. 

As lands of equal fei tility might be diffeiently 
cncumstancedm otliei iespects,the following classi- 
fication was foimed for modifying that fhsl men- 
tioned : 1. Land which never requned a fallow paid 


* Thus, assuming the produce of a bigah of wheat, m mans 
(a measure of something less than forty pounds), 



mans. 

sets. 

Class 1 would yield 

18 


Class 2. - 

12 


Class 3. - 

8 

35 

Aggregate 

38 

35 

which, divided by 3, gives the average 

I2maunds 38 J , s6rs. 

and that again divided by 3 gives the King’s demand on each 
bigah — 4? mans 12^ sers 

If the produce of a bigah of cotton be assumed, 



mans 

sGrs. 

Class 1. will yield - 

10 


Class 2. - 

7 

20 

Class 3 _ 

5 

Aggregate ...» 

22 

20 

Average of the three classes 
King’s demand (one third of 1 

7 

20 

the aveiage) - . J 

2 

20 
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the full demand every harvest. 2. Land which 
requned fallows only paid when undei cultivation. 
3. Land which had suffered from inundation, &c., 
or which had been three years out of cultivation 
and lequired some expense to reclaim it, paid only 
two fifths for the first year, but went on increasing 
till the fifth yeai, when it paid the full demand, 4. 
Land which had been moie than five yeais out of 
cultivation enjoyed still more favourable terms for 
the fiist foui yeais. 

It is not explained in the “ A'yem Akberi” how 
the compaiative feitility of fields was ascei tamed 
It is piobable that the thiee classes were foimed 
for each village, m consultation with the inha- 
bitants, and the piocess would be gi eatly facilitated 
by anothei classification made by the villagers for 
their own use, which seems to have subsisted from 
time immemoiial. By that distnbution, all the 
land of eveiy village is divided into a gieat many 
classes, according to its qualities ; as black mould, 
red mould, giavelly, sandy, black mould mixed 
with stones, &c. Other circumstances aie also con- 
sidered, such as command of water, vicinity to the 
village, &c. ; and great pains aie taken so to ap- 
portion the diffeient descuptions among the cul- 
tivatois as to give equal advantages to all. 

3. The quantity of produce due to the govern- 
ment being settled, it was next to be commuted for 
a money payment. Foi this purpose, statements of 
puces cunentfor the nineteen yeais preceding the 
sui vey v ere called foi fiom eveiy town and village ; 
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and the produce was turned into money aecoidnig 
to the average of the lates shown m those state- 
ments. The commutation was occasionally lecon- 
sideied, with reference to the'aetual maiket prices ; 
and eveiy husbandman was allowed to pay m kind 
if he thought the money rate was fixed too high. 

All these settlements weie at fiist made annually ; 
hut their continual lecunence being found to be 
vexatious, the settlement was afterwaids made for 
ten yeais, on an aveiage of the payments of the 
preceding ten. 

The prolongation of the teim mitigated another 
evd mheient m the system ; foi, as the assessment 
vaned with the soit of cultivation, it had all the 
effect of a tithe m indisposing the husbandman to 
cultivate a lichei descnption of pioduce, which, 
though it might yield a gi eater piofit, would have a 
higher tax to pay at the next settlement. 

The above measurements and classifications weie 
all carefully 1 ecoi ded , the disti lbution of land, and 
increase 01 diminution of levenue, were all yeaily 
enteied into the village legisteis agreeably to them 5 
and they still continue in use, even m parts of 
India which had not been conqueied in Akber’s 
time, and wheie then own ments have since mtio- 
duced them. 

At the same time when Akbei made these im- 
piovements lespectmg the land tax, he abolished a 
vast numbei of vexations taxes and fees to officers. 

He also made a new levenue division of the 
countiy into poitions, each yielding a ci 61 (z. e. 
10,000,000) of dams, equal to 250,000 lupees, or 
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25,000/. ; the collectoi of each of which was called 
the ci on. This anangcmcnt did not last, and the 
ancient Hindu division is again umvei sally esta- 
blished. 

The lesult of these measuies was, to i educe 
the amount of the public demand considerably, but 
to diminish the defalcation m icalismg it ; so that 
the piofit to the state lemamed neaily the same, 
while the picsstire on individuals was much less- 
ened. Abul Fazl even asseils that the assessment 
was lightei than that of Sim Shah, although 7/e 
piofessed to take only one fouith of the produce, 
while Akbei took one tlm d. 

Akbei’s mstiuctions to his levenue ofiiceis have 
come down to us, and show his anxiety for the 
liberal administration of his system, and foi the 
ease and comfort of his subjects. Some pailiculais 
of his mode of management also appeal in those 
insti uctions. Tlieie is no fanning of any branch 
of the levenue, and the collectoi s are enjoined, in 
theii agieements and collections, to deal directly 
with individual cultivatois, and not to depend 
implicitly on the headman and accountant of the 
village. * 

On the whole, this gieat lefonn, much as it pro- 
moted the happiness of the existing generation, 
contained no principle of piogiessive impiovement, 
and held out no hopes to the rural population 
by opening paths by which it might spiead into 
othei occupations, 01 use by individual exertions 
within its own. No mode of administration, in- 

* Gladwin’s A'yem Akberi, vol 1 . pp. 303 312 
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deed, could effect these objects as long as the 
subdivision of land by mhentance checked all ex- 
tensive lmpiovement in husbandly, at tlie same 
time that it attached to the soil those membeis of 
each family who might have betaken themselves 
to commeice, 01 othei pursuits, such as would 
have mci eased the value of law pioduce, and laised 
the puce of agiicultuial laboui, by diminishing the 
competition for that species of employment. 

The authoi of the lefoim was Raja Todai Mai, 
by whose name it is still called eveiywheie. The 
mihtaiy sei vices of this mimstei have already been 
mentioned. Abul Fazl descnbes him as entuely 
devoid of aval ice, and quite sinceie, but of a mali- 
cious and vindictive tempei, and so obsei vant of the 
fasts and othei supeistitions of the Hindu lebgion, 
as to diaw down on him lepioof even fiom Akbei. * 
Though we have not a pai Liculai explanation of 
Akber’s system m othei depaitments, as we have 
m that of levenue, a general notion of it may be 
made out fiom his mstiuctions to his officeis.i 
The empne was divided into fifteen subahs or pio- 
\inces.f The chief officei in each was the viceioy 


* Chalmers’s MS translation of the “ Akbei mameh ” 
f Gladwin’s Ayem Akbei 1 , vol i pp 29 — 303 
£ Twelve of these were in Hindostan and three in the 
Deckan these last wei e met eased, after the conquest of Bliapdi 
and Golconda, to six The title of sipah salai was changed 
after Akber’s time to subalidar, and an additional officei was 
introduced under the title of dlwan, foi the puiposeof super- 
intending the finances of the province He was subordinate to 
the subalidar, but was appointed by the king 
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(sipah salar), who had the complete control, civil 
and mihtaiy, subject to the instructions of the king. 

Undei him weie the revenue functional les above 
mentioned, and also the military commandeis of 
distiicts (foujdais), whose authority extended ovei 
the local soldieiy or militia, and over all mihtaiy 
establishments and lands assigned to mihtaiy pui- 
poses, as well as over the legular tioops within 
then jurisdiction ; and whose duty it was to sup- 
press all disoideis that lequired foice within the 
same limits. 

Justice was admmisteied by a couit composed 
of an officer named mir adel (loid justice), and 
a cazi. The latter conducted the tnal and stated 
the law, the other passed judgment, and seems to 
have been the supenoi authority $ the distinction 
piobably ausing from the modifications mtioduced 
by the will of the pnnce and the customs of the 
countiy into the strict Mahometan law, of which 
the cazi was the oigan. 

The police of considerable towns was undei an 
officer called the cotwal , m smaller places it was 
under the revenue officei , and m villages, of 
couise, under the internal authonties. 

The tone of instructions to all these functional les 
is just and benevolent, though by no means exempt 
fiom the vagueness and puenhty that is natuial to 
Asiatic wiitmgs of this soit. 

Those to the cotwal keep up the plying and 
meddling chaiacter of the police undei a despotism : 
they prohibit foi estallmg and legiatmg, &c. ; and 
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in the midst of some veiy sensible diiections, theie 
is an 01 dei that any one who dunks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand , a 
law woithy of Menu, and the moie suipusing as 
the spmt of all the lules foi admimsteimg justice 
is hbeial and humane. A lettei of mstiuctions to 
the goveinoi of Guzei at, preseived m a sepaiate 
lnstoiy of that piovince, lestucts his punishments 
to putting m 11011s, whipping, and death , enjoin- 
ing him to be spanng m capital punishments, and, 
unless in cases of dangeious sedition, to inflict none 
until he has sent the pioceedings to court and re- 
ceived the emperoi’s con fii matron. Capital punish- 
ment is not to be attended with any additional 
seventy. * 

Amidst the lefonns of other depaitments, Akber 
did not foiget Ins aimy. If it had cost a long and 
dangerous stiuggle to bung that body to submit to 
oideis, it scai cely i equn ed a less exeition, at a later 
penod, to mtioduce economy and efficiency into 
the management of it. 

It had been usual to giant lands and assignments 
on the levenue, and leave the holdei to lealise 
them without check , while musteis weie megulai 
and deceptive, being often made up by servants 
and camp followeis mounted foi the day on boi- 
lowedlioises. 

Akbei put a stop to the fiist of these abuses, by 
paying the troops in cash fiom the tieasuiy when- 

*■ Bud’s History of Guzei at, p. 391. 
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evei it was piacticable ; and establishing checks on 
jagiis, wheie such existed. The other was cuied 
by lendenng musteis necessaiy hefoie pay, by de- 
scnbmg every man’s featuies and peison on the 
toll, and bianding eveiy hoise with the king’s mark 
that evei had been numbei ed m his service. Camels, 
oxen, caits, and all things necessaiy foi the move- 
ment of tioops, weie also musteied and paid at 
fixed lates. 

But even m its highest state of perfection the 
aimy was not veiy well oigamsed. It was not 
divided into bodies, each of a ceitam number, and 
with a fixed piopoition of officeis : the system was, 
for the king to name officeis as he thought neces- 
saiy, who weie called mansabdais, and who weie 
divided into classes of commandeis of 10,000, 
commandeis of 5000, See., down to commandeis of 
10. These numbei s, in all hut the lowest classes, 
weie meiely nominal, and weie adopted to fix the 
lank and pay of the holdeis. Each entei tamed 
whatevei numbei he was specially authonsed to 
keep (sometimes not a tenth of his nominal com- 
mand), and that number was mustered, and paid 
fiom the tieasuiy. Then united quotas made up 
the aimy ; and when a force went on seivice, the 
king appointed the commander and some of the 
chief officeis, below whom theie was, piobably, no 
chain of suboi dination, except what aiose fiom 
each man’s authoiity ovei his own quota. None 
but the king’s sons held a iank above the command 
of 5000 , and of the lattei class theie weie only 
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thnty peisons, including' pi mces of the blood and 
Rajput lajas. The whole number, down to com- 
mandeis of 200, was not 450. * 

Each mansabdai was requned to keep half as 
many mfantiy as hoi semen j and of the mfantiy, a 
foui th weie lequned to be matchlockmen ; the lest 
might be aicheis. 

Resides these tioops under mansabdai s, theie 
was a consideiable bodj r of the best descnption of 
hoisemen, who took seivice individually, and weie 
called ahdis (i. e. single men, oi individuals). 
Then pay depended on then ments; it was always 
much lnghei than that of a common hoiseman. 
These last, if fiom beyond the Indus, leceived 
2 5 lupee's a month, and if Indian, 20. The 
matchlockmen leceived 6 lupees at most, and the 
archeis as low as 2-|. 

The mansabdai s weie veiy libeially paidf, but 
no pait of then emoluments oi commands were 
heieditaiy. On a chief’s death, the king con- 
fened some lank geneially a modeiate one at 


These numbers aie from the listm the “ Ayeni Akben,” it 
is unceitain to which penocl of the reign ltiefeis The ex- 
tremely small number of officeis is explained by the absence of 
discipline and of instiuction m tactics, as well as by the cbaiacter 
of the horsemen, who weie a soit of gentlemen, and more in- 
telligent than oidinaiy tioopeis in a legulai aimy 

f The sums m the tables m the “ Ayeni Akberi ” cannot 
relate to personal allowances alone , but see Beinier, vol. i 
p 289 He mentions that his patron, Damslimand Khan, had 
the rank of 5000, with the leal command of 500 horse, and had 
near 5000 crowns of pay per mensem 
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fii st on Ins son, and added a pension if the 
father’s merits entitled him to it. 

We have no means of guessing the number of 
the troops. In later times, Auiangzib was con- 
jectuied to have had 200,000 effective cavalry, 
besides aitilleiy and undisciplined mfantiy. % It 
is not likely that Akbei had as many. Abul Fazl 
says the local militia of the provinces amounted 
to 4 , 400 , 000 ; but this is piobably an exaggeiated 
account of those bound by their tenure to give a 
limited seivice m ceitam cases : piobably few 
could be called on foi more than a day or two to 
beat the woods foi a hunting pai ty ; and many, 
no doubt, belonged to hill lajas and tubes who 
nevei served at all. 

Besides the foit of Attok, aheady mentioned, 
many militaiy woiks weie elected by Akbei. The 
walls and citadels of Agra and Allahabad much 
suipass the lest : they aie lofty cui tarns and toweis 
of cut stone, with deep ditches, and ornamented, 
in the Indian way, with tun ets, domes, and battle- 
ments ; each of the gateways being a stately edifice 
that would make a suitable entiance to a loyal 
palace. He also built and foitified the town of 
Fattehpur Sikn, which was his pnncipal lesidence, 
and which, though now deserted, is one of the 
most splendid specimens that remain of the foimei 
grandeur of India, t 

" A Bermei. 

t Bishop Hebei describes its commanding situation on a 
hill, the noble flight of steps which ascends to the poital towei, 
the extent and nch cai vmg of the palace , above all, the mosque, 
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The same methodical system was caiiied thi ought 
all blanches of Akber’s seivice. The “ A'yem Ak- 
bei 1” (Regulations of Akbei) by A'bul Fazl, fiom 
which the above account of the civil and militaiy 
anangements is mostly taken, contains a minute 
descnption of the establishment and regulations of 
eveiy depaitment, fiom the Mint and theTieasuiy 
down to the fiuit, perfumeiy, and flowei offices, 
the kitchen, and the kennel. The whole piesents 
an astonishing pictuie of magnificence and good 
01 dei , wheie unwieldy numbeis aie managed 
without disturbance, and economy is attended to 
m the midst of piofusion. 

The extent of these establishments appeals fiom 
the woik just mentioned and the contempoiaiy 
histonans * ; but the effect can be best judged of 


with the majestic piopoitions and beautiful architecture of the 
quach angle and cloisteis, of which it foims one side (Yol 1 
p 596 ) The same judicious obseivei gives an account of- the 
buildings within Agra The principal aie, “ a beautiful mosque 
of white marble, caived with exquisite simplicity and elegance 
and the palace, built mostly of the same matenal, and contain- 
ing some noble rooms The great hall is C( a splendid edifice, 
suppoited by pillais and aiches of white marble, moie nobly 
simple than that of Delhi The ornaments, caiving, and mosaic 
of the smallei apartments aie equal or supenoi to any thing 
which is descubed as found in the Alhambra.” (Yol 1 p 587 ) 
Among Akbei ’s pnncipal woiks must be mentioned the tomb of 
Humayun at Delhi, a gieat and solid edifice elected on a 
terrace laised above the sunounding countiy, and sui mounted 
by a vast dome of white maible 

- Akbei had nevei less than 5000 elephants and 12,000 stable 
hoise, besides vast hunting and hawking establishments, &c &c 
(Fenshta, vol u p 281 ) 
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by the descriptions of the Emopeans who saw 
them in Alcbei’s own time, or under the leign of 
his immediate successor, Jehangii. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and poit- 
ahle houses, m an inclosuie foimed hy a higli wall 
of canvas skieens, and containing great halls for 
public leceptions, apaitmenls foi feasting, galleues 
foi exeicise, and chamheis foi letncment; all 
fiamed of the most costly matenals, and adapted to 
the most luxuiious enjoyment. 

The inclosuie was 1530 yaids squaie. The 
tents and wall weie of vauous colouis and patterns 
within, hut all led on the outside, and ci owned 
with gilded globes and pinnacles, foiming a soit of 
castle m the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents of many co- 
louis, disposed in stieets without the least disoidei, 
coveiing a space of about five miles acioss, and 
affoiding a glorious spectacle when seen at once 
fiom a height. * 

The gi eatest displays of his giandem weie at the 
annual feasts of the veinal equinox, and the king’s 
birthday. They lasted foi seveial days, duiing 
which theie was a geneial fan and many pio- 
cessions and other pompous shows. The king’s 
usual place was m a lich tent, m the midst of awn- 
ings to keep off the sun. At least two acies weie 
thus spiead with silk and gold caipets and hang- 
ings, asiich as velvet, embioideied with gold, peail, 

* Su Thomas Roe, in “ Chui chill’s Voyages” Teny’s 
Voyage, p 398 
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and precious stones, could make them. ' The no- 
bility had similar pavilions, wheie they leceived 
visits fiom each othei, and sometimes fiom the 
king, di esses, jewels, hoises, and elephants weie 
bestowed on the nobility ; the king was weighed 
m golden scales against silver, gold, pei fumes, and 
othei substances, m succession, winch weie dis- 
tnbuted among the spectatois. Almonds and 
other fiuits, of gold and silvei, weie scatteied by 
the king’s own hand, and eageily caught up by 
the couitieis, though of little mtimsic value. On 
the gieat day of each festival, the lung was seated 
on Ins tin one, in a maible palace, suuounded by 
nobles wealing high heion plumes and "spaiklmg 
with diamonds like the fhmament.”t Many bun- 
dled elephants passed befoie him in companies, all 
most lichly adorned, and the leading elephant of 
each company with gold plates on its head and 
bieast, set with lubies and emeialds t 

Tiams of capausoned hoises followed , and after 
them, llunoceioses, lions, tigers and pantheis, hunt- 
ing leopaids, hounds, and hawks § , the whole 
concluding with an innumerable host of cavahy 
glittenng with cloth of gold. 

In the midst of all this splendoui, Akbei ap- 
pealed with as much simplicity as dignity. He is 
thus descnbed by two Euiopean eye-witnesses, 


* Hawkins, in “ Puichas’s Pilgums,” vol i 
f Su T. Rop says, “ I own I never saw such inestimable 
wealth.” 

4 Su T Roe § Berniei, vol. i. p 42 
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with some paits of whose account I shall 
lnsloiy.' After lemai king that he had 
01 state than othei Asiatic piinces, anc 
stood 01 sat below the thi one to adininiste 
they say, that “ lie is affable and majestic 
ful and seveie that he is skilful in m 
aits, as “ making guns, casting oidnance 
spanng diet, sleeps but thiee houisaday, 
mdustnous, affable to the vulgai, seeming 
them and then piesents with moie lespccl 
monies than the giandees ; loved and feai 
own, temblc to Ins enemies. *M 

^ Purchas, vol v p 516 

f The principal autlioritics for this account of Al 
ate, Fenshta, the “ Akbeindmeh’' by Abul Fa/1, the 
hab ul Tan until/' Klnlfi Khan, and the “ Kholasatul 
Abul Fazl, in this reign, shows all his usual merit*, 
than his usual defects (Seep 122) Every e\cn 
a tendency to take from the goodness, wisdom, oi 
Akbei, is passed over or misstated, and a unifortr 
panegyuc and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
with the authoi, and almost with the hero Amidst 
meaning flourishes, the real merits of Akber clisapp 
is from other authoi s that we learn the motives of 1 
the difficulties he had to contend with, and the rt 
which they were sui mounted The gioss flattery 
written by one so well acquainted with Akber’s < 
and submitted, it appeals, to his own inspection, lea 
pression of the vanity of that prince, which is almoi 
blot on his otherwise admnable charactei. The “ AkI 
was bi ought down by Abul Fazl nearly to the time 
death, in the forty-seventh yeai of the reign, and was 
for the remaining peuod of upwaids of thiee yeais b 
named Enuyet Ullah, or Mohammed Saha I could 
availed myself of this work without the aid of a i 
tianslation of Lieutenant Chalnieis of the Muchas at 
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possession of the Royal Asiatic Society The “ Muntakhab ul 
Taw.lnkh ” was finished in the end of the foitieth yeai of the 
leign It is written by Abdul Kadn of Baddyun, and is a lm- 
toiy of the Mahometan kings of India. The facts are chiefly 
taken fiom the “ Tabakati Akben,” down to the tlin ty-seventh 
year of Akbcr’s leign, when that book ends The whole of that 
reign, how eveij has many additions fiom the author’s own know- 
ledge, and takes its colour fiom his piejudices Abdul Kadn 
was a learned man employed b}' Akber to make translations 
fiom Shanscnt , but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he quanelled 
with Abul Fazl and Feizi, and has filled Ins book with invectives 
against their irrehgion and that of Akbei (see page 319, note ) 
He has also recorded many othei gnevances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts of the picture which 
were throwm into the shade by Abul Fazl The impiession of 
Akber left by this almost hostile nanativeis much more favoui- 
able than that made by his panegyrist Khafi Khan and the 
author of the “ Kholasat ul Tawarikh” are latei compileis The 
“ Tabakati Akben,” wntten by Nizam u din Ileivi, is a histoiy 
of the Mahometan kings down to the tlin ty-seventh of Akbei, 
and is said to be a woik of great merit, but, although I have 
access to a copy, I am unable to avail myself of it, for w'ant of 
the assistance I lequire to make out the chniactei Besides 
the original of Khafi Khan, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Majoi A Goidon of the Bengal cavahy, foi the use of a manu- 
scupt translation made by him of the work of that lustoiian 
down to ndai the end of Jehangn’s leign It is much to be 
legretted that this excellent tianslation has not been earned 
on to the end of the histoiy, which comes dowm to lecent times, 
and affords the only full and connected account of the whole 
period which it embraces 
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CIIAP. I. 

JLIIANGftl. 

Selim took possession of the government imme- 
diately on Ins fathei’s death, and assumed the title 
ofJehangii (Concpieioi of the Woild). 

He found the whole of his dominions on the 
noith of the Neibadda in a state of as gieattian- 
quilhty as could be expected in so extensive an 
empiie. The lebelhon of Osman continued m 
Bengal, but was confined to pail of that piovince. 
The contest with the rana of Oudipui was a 
foieign wai, and the success, though not complete, 
was on the side of the empeioi. 

Affans woie a woise aspect in the Deckan, 
wheie the Nizam Shahi government of Alnned- 
nagai seemed to be lecovenng fiom the loss of its 
capital, and moie likely to legain some of the teiii- 
toiy it had been deprived of than to be completely 
subveited by the aims of the Moguls. 

Jehangu’s fiist measuies weie of a much moie 
benevolent and judicious cbaiactei than might 
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lia\ e been expected of him. He confiimcd most chap 
of his fathci’s old ofiiccis m then stations; and 
issued edicts, i emitting some \ exatious duties winch mcin.cnu.nt 
had sin viv ed Akbcr’s icfoims, foi bidding the n>gn 
bales of mci chants to be opened by poisons m au- 
thoi it\ without then fice consent, dnectmg that 
no soldiei.s 01 sen ants of tiic state should quaitei 
themselves on pm ate houses, abolishing the punish- 
ments of cutting off cai sand noses, and mtioducmg 
other salutaiy legulations. Notwithstanding his 
own uoloiious habits, he stnctly foibadc the use of 
wine, and iegulatcd that of opium , subjecting all 
offcndeis against his mles to seveie punishment. 

He lesloied the Mahometan confession of faith 
on Ins com, togelhei with most of the foi ms of that 
lehgion. lie, howevei, kejit up some of Akber’s 
nilcs icgaidmg abstinence fioni meat on paiticului 
davs Ilcobseived some of his supcistitious de- 
votions, lie exacted the ceiemony of piostiation 
fiomall who appioached him , and although, in his 
wilting", he affects the devout stjlc usual to all 
Mussulmans, he nevei acquucd, and piobably did 
not seiiously pielend to, the chaiactei ofaichgious 
man. The genet al impicssiou is, that, though 
moie supcistitious, he was less devout, than Akbci, 
and had little feeling of lehgion even when ab- 
stiacted fiom all pccuhai tenets. 

Among his eailiest measmes was one foi affoid- 
mg easy access to complaints, on which he valued 
himself at least as highly as the efficacy of the m- 
vention deseived: a chain was hung fiom a pait of 
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the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, 
to all descnptions of people ; it communicated with 
a clnstie of golden bells witlun the empeioi’s own 
apaitment, and he was immediately appnsed, by 
the sound, of the appeal ance of a suitoi, and thus 
tendered independent of any officeis inclined to 
keep back information. 

The hatied winch had so long subsisted between 
the new empeioi and his eldest son was not likely 
to have been diminished by the events which pre- 
ceded the accession. Khustu had ever since re- 
mained in a state of sullenness and dejection ; and 
it is by no means piobable that Jehangh’s ti eat- 
in ent of lum was such as would be likely to soothe 
his feelings. His behaviom does not appeal to 
have given use to any suspicion, until upwaids of 
foiu months aftei the accession , when Jehangu 
was awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that 
his son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken 
the load to Delhi. He immediately dispatched a 
light foice m pin suit of lum, and followed, him- 
self, m the morning, with all the tioops he could 
collect. 

Khiism was joined, soon aftei leaving Agia, by 
a body of 300 lioise, whom he met on then maich 
to the capital. He proceeded by Delhi, subsisting 
his tioops by plundei, and, by the time lie leached 
the Panjab, had collected a body of upwaids of 
10,000 men. The city of Labor was betiayed to 
him, and he was making an ineffectual attempt to 
i educe the citadel, when he was distuibed by the 
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appioach of his fatliei’s advanced guaid. When 

t * 

this was announced to him, he diew his foice out 
ofLahoi, and attacked the loyal tioops ; but, al- 
though he had the advantage of engaging a detach- 
ment, he was unable to offei a successful opposition. 
He was totally defeated, and, having fled m the 
duection of Cabul, he was lun agiound m a boat 
as he was passing the Hydaspes, and was seized 
and bi ought m chains befoie his fathei. The 
whole lebellion did not last above a month. 

Khusiu’ s pnncipal adviseis, and many of his 
common followeis, fell into the hands of the em- 
peior, and afforded him an oppoitumty of display- 
ing all the feiocity of his chaiactei. He oideied 
700 of the pnsoneis to be impaled m a line leading 
from the gate of Lahoi , and he expatiates, m his 
Memons, on the long duiation of then fiightful 
agonies. # To complete his baibanty, he made his 
son Khusiu be earned along the line on an ele« 
phant, while a mace-beaiei called out to him, with 
mock solemnity, to leceive the salutations of his 
seivants.f The unhappy Khusiu passed thiee 
days, in teais andgioans, without tasting foodf , 
and letnained foi long aftei a piey to the deepest 
melancholy. 

Pnnce Paiviz, the empeioi’s second son, had 

* Puce's Memoirs of Jehangii, p 88 

f Khafi Khan 

J Memoirs of Jelianglr, p 89 The geneial account of the 
rebellion is fiom Jehangir’s Memons, Khafi Khan, and Glad- 
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been sent, undei the guidance of Asof Khan, 
against the iana of Oudipur, veiy soon aftei the 
accession : he was recalled on the flight of Khusiu, 
but m that shoit mteival he had effected an ac- 
commodation with the i ana, and now joined his 
fathei’s camp. 

In the spang of the next yeai Jehangh went 
to Cabul ; and, when at that city, he showed some 
favoui to Khusiu, oi deling his chains to be taken 
off, and allowing him to walk m a garden within 
the uppei citadel. If he had any disposition to 
cany his foigiveness fuither, it was checked by a 
conspnacy, which was detected some time aftei, to 
lelease Khusiu and to assassinate the emperoi. 

On his l etui n to Agia, Jehangh sent an aimy, 
undei Mohabat Khan, against the icina of Oudi- 
pur, with whom the wai had been lenewed; and 
anothei, undei the Khan Khanan, to effect a settle- 
ment of the Deckan. Pi nice Paiviz was aftei waids 
made nominal commander of the lattei foice: he 
was too young to exeicise any leal authoiity. 

The only event of impoitance m the following 
yeais was an msui lection at Patna by a man of the 
lowest oidei, who assumed the chaiactei of Khusiu, 
and, seizing on the city m consequence of the su- 
pmeness of the local officeis, diew togethei so many 
followeis, that he engaged the govemoi of the 
piovmce m the field, and some time elapsed befoie 
he wasdnven back into Patna, made piisonei, and 
put to death. 

In the end of the yeai 1610, affans m the 
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Deckan assumed asenous aspect. Aftei the taking 
of Ahmednagar, the conduct of the government 
of the new king fell into the hands of an Abyssinian 
named Malik Ambei. This mimstei founded a 
new capital on the site of the piesent Auiangabad ; 
and maintained, foi a long senes of yeais, the ap- 
paiently sinking foi tunes of the Nizam Shahi go- 
vernment. His talents weie not confined to wai : 
he introduced a new levenue system into the 
Deckan, peihaps m imitation of Todar Mai , and 
it has given his name an univeisal celebnty m the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed m Hmdostan by the 
othei gieat financier.^ Malik Amber piofited by 
some dissensions which fell out between the Khani 
Khanan and the othei geneials, and piosecuted 
his advantages with such success that he lepeatedly 
defeated the Mogul tioops, letook Ahmednagar, 
and compelled the Khani Khanan himself to letne 
to Buihanpui. In these cucumstances, Jehangii 
lecalled his general, and confened the command 
on Khan Jehan. 

It was m the sixth year of his leign that Jehangir 
conti acted a mamage with the celebiated Nui 
Jehan, an event which influenced all the succeed- 
ing tiansactions of his life. 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of 
Telieian, m Peisia, and held a high civil office 
undei the government of that countiy His son, 
Muza Gheias, was 1 educed to poveity, and detei- 
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* Grant’s History of the Manattas, vol. i. p. 95. 
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mined to seek for a maintenance by emigiating, 
with bis wife, and a family consisting of two sons 
and a daughtei, to India. He was pm sued by 
nnsfoitune even in tins attempt; and by the time 
the caiavan with which he tiavelled leached Can- 
dahai, lie was 1 educed to circumstances of gieat 
distiess Immediately on Ins ai rival m that city 
his wife was dehveied of Nur Jehan ; and into so 
abject a condition had they fallen, that the paients 
weie unable to provide foi the conveyance of then 
infant, 01 to maintain the mothei so as to admit of 
hei giving it suppoit. The futuie empiess was 
theiefoie exposed on the load by which the caiavan 
was next morning to pioceed. She was observed 
by a pnncipal mei chant of the paity, who felt com-* 
passion foi hei situation, and was stiuck with hei 
beauty: he took her up, and lesolved to educate 
hei as his own. 

As a woman m a situation to act as a nuise was 
not easy to be found in a caiavan, it is a mattei of 
no suipnse that hei own mother should have been 
the peison employed m that capacity; and the 
mei chant’s attention being thus drawn to the dis- 
ti esses of the family, he lelieved then immediate 
wants, and peiceivmg the fathei and his eldest 
son to be men much above then piesent condition, 
he employed them m matters connected with his 
business, and became much intei ested m theii fate. 
By Ins means they weie mtioduced to Akbei ; and, 
being placed m some suboidmate employments, 
they soon lose by their own abilities. 
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In the mean time Nul Jehan giew lip, and began 
to excite admuation by her beauty and elegance. 
She often accompanied hei mothei, who had fiee 
access to the haiem of Akbei, and theie attiacted 
the notice of Jehangit, then Piince Selim. His 
behaviour gave so much uneasiness to hei mother, 
as to induce her to speak of it to the princess 
whom she was visiting. Thiough her, the case 
was laid befoie Akber, who lemonstiated with his 
son ; and, at the same time, lecommended that 
Nui Jehan should be mained, and lemoved fiom 
tlie pnnce’s sight. She was bestowed on Shir 
Afgan Khan, a young Peisian lately come into the 
seivice, and to him Akbei gave ajagii m Bengal. 

But these means weie not sufficient to efface the 
impiession made on Jehangh ; and, aftei he had 
been about a yeai on the thione, he took the 
oppoitunity of his foster-bi other Kutb u din’s 
going as viceioy of Bengal to charge him to pio- 
cuie for him the possession of the object of his 
passion. 

It was piobably expected that all opposition 
from the husband would be pi evented by influence 
and piomises ; but Shir Afgan had a highei sense 
of honoui , and no soonei suspected the designs 
that weie entei tamed, than he lesigned his com- 
mand, and left off wearing arms, as a sign that he 
was no longer m the king’s service. 

The fuithei piogiess of the affau does not ap- 
peal : it must have been such as to alarm Shii 
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Afgan ; foi, the vicei oy having taken occasion to 
visit the pait of the piovmce wheie he lesidetl, 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went 
to pay Ins visit with a daggei concealed m his 
dress. An intei view begun in such a spiiit might 
be expected to close m blood. Shir Afgan, in- 
sulted by the pioposals and cm aged at the tlneats 
of the viceroy, took Ins levenge with his daggei, 
and was himself immediately dispatched by the 
attendants. 

The minder of the viceroy, which was ascnbed 
to a Reasonable conspnacy, gave a colour to all 
pioceedings against the family of the assassin. Nhr 
Jehan was seized, and sent as a pnsoner to Delhi. 
Jehangir soon aftei offeied hei man lage, and ap- 
plied all his addiess to soothe and conciliate hei ; 
but Nui Jehan was a lugh-spirited as well as an 
aitful woman; and it is not improbable that she 
was sincere in hei 1 ejection of all overtures fiom 
one whom she looked on as the muuleiei of her 
husband. Hei lepugnance was so sti ongly dis- 
played as to disgust Jehangli. He at length placed 
hei among the attendants on his mother, and ap- 
pealed to have entu ely dismissed hei fiom Ins 
thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwaids revived; 
and reflection having led his mistiess to think moie 
favouiably of his offeis, their mainage was cele- 
biated with gieat pomp ; and Nui Jehan was raised 
to honouis such as had never befoie been enjoyed 
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by the consoit of any king m India.* Fiom this 
penod lier ascendancy knew no bounds : hei fathei 
was made pinne minister j hei bi other was placed 
in a high station; the empeior took no step with- 
out consulting liei ; and, on eveiy affair m which 
she took an intei est, liei will was law. Though 
her sway pioduced bad consequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole. Her fathei was a 
wise and uptight mimstei ; and it must have been, 
in pait at least, owing to her influence that so gieat 
an impiovement took place m the conduct of Je- 
liangu after the fiist few yeais of his reign. He 
was still capacious and tyiannical, but he was no 
longer guilty of such baibaious cruelties as befoie; 
and although he still earned his excess m wine to 
the lowest stage of inebiiety, yet it was at night, 
and m his pnvate apaitments. In the occupations 
which kept him all day befoi e the eyes of his sub- 
jects he seems to have suppoited his character with 
sufficient dignity, and without any bleaches of de- 
coi um. Nur Jell an’s capacity was not less lemai li- 
able than her giace and beauty : it was exerted 
in matters pioper to hei sex as well as in state 
affans. The magnificence of the empeioi’s couit 
was increased by hei taste, and the expense was 
diminished by her good ariangements. She con- 
tnved impiovements in the fuinituie of apart- 
ments , intioduced female dresses moie becoming 
than any in use before her time ; and it is a ques- 

J/ Among other marks of soveieignty, hei name was put on 
the com along with the emperoi's 
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tion in India whether it is to her oi hei mothei 
that they owe the invention of ottai of loses/ 
One of the accomplishments by which she capti- 
vated Jehangli is said to have been liei facility in 
composing extemporaiy veises. 

It was not long aftei the time of this maniage 
that the distui bailees in Bengal weie put an end 
to by the defeat and death of Osman. The satis- 
faction deiived fiom this event was more than 
countei balanced by the ill success of the wai m 
the Deckan. Jehangh had detei mined to make 
up foi the languoi of his foimei opeiations by a 
combined attack fiom all the neighbouring pio- 
vmces. Abdullah Khan, viceioy of Guzeiat, was 
to invade Malik Amber’s teintoiy fiom that pio- 
vmce at the same moment that the aimiesundei 
Pnnce Paivlz and Khan Jehail L6di, icmfoiced by 
Raja Man Sing, weie to advance from Candesh 
and Beiai. But this well-concei ted plan entnely 
failed in the execution. Abdullah Khan advanced 
pi ematuiely from Guzeiat, and Malik Ambei did 
not lose a moment in profiting by Ins mistake. 
His mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modem Maiattas Owing to the neighbourhood 
of the Euiopean poits, his aitilleiy was supenoi to 
that of the empeior, and affoided a i allying point 


* Great impiovements must have taken place in later times , 
foi Khafi Khan mentions that the same quantity of ottar (one 
tola), which he lemembeis selling in the beginning of Aurang- 
zib s reign foi eighty i upees, was to be had, when he wrote, for 
seven oi eight 
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on which he could always collect his aimy ; but 
Ins active means of offence were his light cavaliy. 
He mtei cep ted the supplies and liaiassed the 
maich of the Moguls; he hoveied lound then 
aimy when halted, alaimed them with false at- 
tacks, and often made leal inclusions into different 
pails of the encampment, cai lying off much booty, 
and keeping up continual disoidei and ticpidalion. 
Abdullah Khan was so completely worn out by 
this soit of waifaie, that he soon dctei mined to 
letne. The consequences of a letieat befoie such 
an enemy weie easy to be foieseen : all Ins e\ ils 
multiplied upon lnm fiom the day that it com- 
menced; Ins leai-guaid was cut to pieces; and 
lus maich had neatly become a flight befoie he 
found lefuge in the lulls and jungles of Baglana, 
whence he pioceeded without molestation into 
Guzei at. The olhei ai lines had by this time taken 
the field , but seeing Malik Ambei, on Ins letuin, 
flushed with success ovci then colleague, they 
thought it pi udent to avoid a snnilai calamity, and 
concenlialed at Buihanpui. 

Jehangu’s aims w r eie attended with bettci foi- 
tune in Ins w 7 ai with the iana of Oudipui ; and 
Ins success w r as the moie welcome, as the fruit of 
the abilities of Ins favourite son. Mohabat Khan, 
when fiist sent on that seivice, had gained a victoiy 
ovei the iana, but w r as unable to do anything de- 
cisive fiom the stiength of the countiy into which 
lie, as usual, letieatcd. The same foitune attended 
Abdullah Khan, afteiwaids appointed to succeed 
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Mohabat ; but Piince Khmiam (Shah Jehan)% 
who was now sent with an aimy of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spmt m his attacks on the Rajput 
tioops, and so much peiseveiance m beanng up 
against the stiength of the countiy and the un- 
healthiness of the climate, that the lana was at last 
induced to sue foi peace ; and lus offer being 
leadily accepted, he waited on Shah Jehan m pei- 
son, made offeiings in token of submission, and 
sent his son to accompany the pimee to Delhi. 
Shall Jehan, on tins occasion, did not foiget the 
policy of Akbei. The moment the rana’s homage 
was paid, he laised him m his aims, seated him by 
his side, and heated him with eveiy form of respect 
and attention. All the country conquered from 
him since the invasion of Akbei was lestored; 
and his son, after an honouiable leception from 
Jehangn, was laised to a high lank among the 
military chiefs of the empue. 

The meiit of this campaign belonged exclu- 
sively to Shah Jehan ; foi Aziz, who had been 
sent to assist him, had behaved to him with so 
much anogance, that Jehangfr was soon obliged 
to lemove him, and commit him for a time to con- 
finement. 

This exploit laised Shah JehaiPs credit to the 
highest pitch , and, as he had lately mamed the 

* The name of this piince was Khuiram, and lie bore no 
otliei at the commencement of his fathei’s leign, but as he 
received the title of Shah Jehan long before his own accession, 
it will prevent confusion to give him that name fiom the first 
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mece of Nui Jehan, lie was suppoited by hei 
poweiful influence, and was geneially looked on 
as the chosen successoi to the empne* 

Dui mg these events, Raja Man Sing died m 
the Deckan. A lebellion of the Roushemas, which 
bioke out in 1611, and in which'tlie city of Cabul 
had been exposed to dangei, was now teiminated 
by the death of Alidad, the giandson and spmtual 
successor of Bayazld. Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzei at, having incuried the king’s displeasuie, 
by oppiessions in the piovmce, and by the in- 
dignity with which he tieated the loyal news- 
wntei, was oideied to be seized and sent to the 
capital. He anticipated the oidei by setting off 
on foot, with Ins tioops and attendants following 
at a gieat distance. He came to couit baiefooted 
and m chains, and tin ew himself at the king’s feet; 
but was paidoned, and not long aftei lestoied to 
favoui, at the mtei cession of Shah Jehan. 

It was not long aftei the return of Shall Jelian 
that SirT. Roe anived at the couit, as ambassadoi 
fiom King James I A His accounts enable us to 
judge of the state of India under Jehangn. 

The sea-ports and the customs weie full of gioss 
abuses, the goveinois seizing on goods at aibitiaiy 
puces. Even Roe, though otheiwise tieated with 
hospitality and lespect, had his baggage seaiched 
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* He arrived at Ajrair on Decembei 23 1615, accompanied 
the king to Mandu and Guzerat, and left him in the end of 
1618 
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and some ai tides taken by the goveinoiA His 
journey fiom Suiat, by Buihanpur and Chitoi, to 
Ajmir, lay thiougb the Deckan, wheie wai was 
raging, and the 1 ana’s countiy, wheie it had just 
ceased, yet he met with no obstiuction 01 alaim, 
except fiom mountameeis, who then, as now, 
lendeied the loads unsafe m times of tiouble. 

The Deckan boie stiong maiks of devastation 
and neglect. Buihanpui, which had befoie, as it 
has since, been a fine city, contained only foui 01 
five good houses amidst a collection of mud huts , 
and the couit of Parviz, held m that town, had no 
pietensions to splendoui. 

In other places he was stiuck with the decay 
and deseition of some towns, conti asted with the 
prospenty of otheis. The former were, in some 
instances at least, deseited capitals f 5 and then 
decline affoids no argument against the geneial 
prospenty. 

The administiation of the countiy had lapidly 

It must, howevei, be observed, that this governor, Zulfikai 
Khan, was very inimical to the English, and had lately con- 
cluded an agi eement with the Poituguese, by which he engaged 
to exclude English vessels from his poits The agi eement 
was not ratified by the emperor , and Zulfikai was constrained, 
by his duty to his own government, to maintain outwaid ap- 
pearances towards a foieign ambassador. (Oime, vol in 
p 361, &c.) 

f Such weie Mandu and Todah, of both of which he speaks 
m the highest terms of admnation Mandu, the formei capital 
of M&hva, is still geneially known, but Todah (the capital of 
a Rajput pi nice in the piovmce of Ajmh) enjoys no such cele- 
brity 
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declined since Akbei’s time. The governments 
weie fanned, and the governors exacteis and 
tyiannical. 

Though a judicious and sobei wntei, Roe is 
piofuse in his piaise of the magnificence of the 
couit , and he speaks in high teims of the courtesy 
of the nobility, and of the oidei and elegance of 
the enteitamments they gave to him. His lecep- 
tion, indeed, was in all lespects most hospitable, 
though the veiy modeiate scale of his piesents and 
letmue was not likely to conciliate a welcome 
wheie state was so geneially maintained. He was 
excused all humiliating ceiemonials, was allowed 
to take the highest place m the couit on public 
occasions, and was continually admitted into fami- 
liar intei couise with the empeioi himself. 

The scenes he witnessed at his pnvate mtci- 
views foun a cunous conti ast to the giandeui with 
which the Mogul was sunounded. He sat on a 
low throne all coveied with diamonds, peails, and 
lubies; and had a gieat display of gold plate, 
vases, and goblets, set with jewels. The paity was 
fiee fiom all lestiaint, scaicely one of them le- 
maimng sober except Sn Thomas and a few other 
giave peisonages, who weie cautious m their in- 
dulgence. Jehangn himself nevei left off till he 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished 
and the company withdiew. On these occasions 
he was ovei flowing with kindness, which mci eased 
with the effects of the wine, and once, aftei talking 
with gieat hbeiahty of all lehgions, “he fell to 
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weeping, and to vanous passions, which kept them 
to midnight.” 

But he did not letam these sociable feelings m 
the morning. On one occasion, when a couitiei 
m disci eetly alluded m public to a debauch of the 
night befoie, Jehangii affected suipnse, inquired 
what other peisons had shared m this bieach of 
the law, and oideied those named to be so seveiely 
bastinadoed that one of them died. He always 
obseived gi eat strictness in public, and never ad- 
mitted a person into Ins piesence who, fiom Ins 
bieath or otheiwise, gave any signs of having been 
dunking wine. His leserve, howevei, was of little 
use : like great men at piesent, he was sui rounded 
by newswnteis ; and his most seciet pioceedmgs, 
and even the most minute actions of liis life, weie 
known to eveiy man in the capital within a few 
houis after they took place. 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and 
some othei instances of inhumanity, Roe seems to 
considei Jehangn as neither wanting m good feel- 
ings nor good sense ; although his claim to the 
latter quality is impaired by some weaknesses which 
Sir Thomas himself relates. In one case he seized 
on a convoy coming to the ambassador fiom Suiat, 
and consisting of piesents intended foi himself and 
his couit, togethei with the piopeity of some mer- 
chants who took advantage of the escoit: he lum- 
maged the packages himself with childish cm losity 5 
and had recouise to the meanest apologies to appease 
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and cajole Roe, who was much piovoked at this 
disiegard of common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some lespects of 
paiticulai gieat men, he repiesents the class as 
unpnncipled, and all open to coiruption. The 
treaty he had to negotiate hung on for upwaids 
of two yeais, until he bubed Asof Khan with a 
valuable peail ; aftei which all went on well and 
smoothly. Both Roe and other contempoiaiy 
travelleis repiesent the militaiy spmt as aheady 
much declined, and speak of the Rajputs and 
Patans as the only biave soldieis to be found.' 1 ' 

The manual arts weie m a high state, and weie 
not confined to those pecuhai to the countiy. One 
of Sir T. Roe’s presents was a coach, and within a 
very shoit peiiod seveial otheis weie constiucted, 
veiy supenoi m matenals and fully equal m woik- 
manslnp. Sn Thomas also gave a pictuie to the 
Mogul, and was soon aftei piesented with seveial 
copies, among which he had gieat difficulty m 
distinguishing the oiigmal.t Theie was a gieat 
influx of Europeans, and consideiable encouiage- 
ment to their lehgion. Jehangir had figuies of 
Chust and the Vngm at the head of his losaiy ; 
and two of his nephews embiaced Chnstiamty, with 
his full appiobation.i 

* Roe Teiry. Hawkins 

f Among the ai tides he lecommends foi piesents, are his- 
torical paintings, night pieces, and landscapes “ but good, for 
they understand them as well as we ” 

f Roe Hawkins Teny. Coiyat 
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The language of the com( was Persian, but all 
classes spoke IIindost.ini, and Hawkins, who only 
knew Tiukish, found the cmpeioi himself and the 
Khuni Khan An well veiscd in that tongue. 

No subject seems to have excited moic inteiesl, 
both in the ambassadoi and the couit, than the 
fate of Pi nice Khusnt. All his bad qualities were 
foigottcn m Ins misfoiiunes; he was supposed to 
be cndow'cd with cveiy vntue, the gieatest joy 
picvatlcd when anj sign appealed of his icstoiation 
to favoui, and coiiespondmg indignation when he 
fell into the pow'ei of his enemies. Even the 
king was supposed to be attached to linn, though 
wi ought on by the influence of Shah Jehan and 
the aits of Asof Khan and Kin Jehan.' Khusiu’s 
exclusion was not the moie populai foi its being 
in favoui of Shah Jehan , who, accoidmg to Sn T. 
Itoe, w r as “flatteied by some, envied by otlieis, 
loved by none.” Roe himself lepiescnts him as 
a bigot and a tyiant; but as his conduct shows 
nothing but ability and concctncss, it is piobable 
that he owed his unpopulaiity to Ins cold and 
haughty manneis , the ambassadoi himself icmai Ic- 
ing, that he nevei saw so settled a countenance, 01 
any man keep so constant a giavity, never smiling, 

* Sir T Roe once met Kliustu, while mowng m loose cus- 
tody, along with the army He stopped under the shade of a 
tiee dunng the heat, and sent foi Sir Thomas, who was near 
His pei son w-as comely, his countenance cheerful, and his beaid 
w'as giow f n down to his gudle He knew nothing of what was 
passing, and had not heard eitliei of the English or then am- 
bassadoi 
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noi by his looks showing any respect 01 distinction 
of peisons, but entile pnde and contempt for all. 
Yet the pnnce could not at that time have been 
oldei than twenty-five. 

Shah Jehan might have expected to find a 
foimidable uval in Parviz, Ins eldei biothei ; but 
that pnnce, though sometimes an object of jea- 
lousy to him, could offer no leally formidable oppo- 
sition to the superior abilities of Shah Jehan, sup- 
ported by the influence of the empiess. 

A final blow rvas given to any hopes that Parviz 
may have entei tamed, by the elevation of Ins bio- 
ther to the title of king\ on his undei taking a 
gieat expedition against the Deckan. He was in- 
vested with ample powers on this occasion ; and 
Jehangir himself moved to Mandu, to be at hand 
to suppoit him m case of need. 

Roe accompanied the empeior on this maich; 
and his account of the movement of the aimy 
forms a staking contiast to the good older and dis- 
cipline he had lntheito admired. The coutt and 
camp, while halted, weie as regulai as ever , but 
the demand for carnage cattle cieated a geneial 
sciamble and confusion. The Peisian ambassadoi 
and Roe weie left for some days at Ajmir, fiom 
the want of conveyance for then baggage ; and the 
tents of the soldieis and followeis weie set file to, 
to compel them to pioceed, though ill provided. 
When actually m motion, the same want of ai- 

* Fiom this time some writers call him Shah Khusi u, and 
otlieis, Shah Jehan 
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langemenl was felt: sometimes tlieie was a de- 
ficiency of water ; and sometimes, in long and 
difficult maiches tlnough woods and mountains, the 
load w r as scatteied with coaches, caits, and camels, 
unable to pioceed to the stage. * 

The slate of affans m the Deckan v’as very 
favoumble to Shah Johan. The ascendancy of a 
pnvate peison, like Malik Ambci, led to jealousy 
among his confedeiates, and even his own officers. 
In consequence of these dissensions, he had suffered 
a defeat, which pioduced still fuither discourage- 
ment among the allies so that when Shah Jehan 
enteied the Deckan, he found little difficulty in de- 
taching the king of Bijapui fi om the confederacy, 
and Ambei, seeing himself entiiely deserted, was 
likewise compelled to make submission on the pait 
of his nominal soveieign, Nizam Shall ; and to re- 
stoie the fort of Ahmednagai and all the other 
temtoiy which he had le-conqueied from the Mo- 
guls. 

Aftei this gloiious tci initiation of the war, Shah 
Jehan letuined to Mandu, and joined his father, 
within a twelvemonth of the time when they had 
maiched fiom Ajmir. 

Jehanglr took this occasion to visit the province 
of Guzeiat ; he lemained theiefoi near a yeai, and 
added the viceioyalty of that province to the 
governments pieviously held by Shah Jehan. 

“ In following the Mogul’s court,” says Itoe, “ I en- 
countered all the inconveniences that men are subject to under 
an ill government and an mtempeiate climate ” 
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He quitted Guzei at m September 1618 ; and 
the next two yeais aie maiked by no events, ex- 
cept an insunection m the Panjab 3 the captuie of 
the foit of Kangia 01 Nagarcot, under the moun- 
tains 3 and ajourney of the empeior to Cashmir. 

While m that valley, he received intelligence of 
a lenewal of the war in the Deckan. It seems to 
have been begun, without piovocation, by Malik 
Ambei, who piobably was tempted by some negli- 
gence on the othei side, for lie had little difficulty 
m taking possession of the open countiy, and 
duvmg the Mogul commandeis into Buihanpur, 
fiom whence they sent most earnest entieaties for 
help fiom Jehangii. Shall Jehan was again or- 
dered to march with a powerful aimy 3 and gieat 
tieasuies weie collected to supply him aftei he 
reached the fiontiei. Fiom some rising distrust in 
lus mind, he lefused to maich, unless his brother, 
prince Khusiu, weie made over to his custody, 
and allowed to go with him to the Deckan. Being 
gratified 111 this lespect, he enteied on the service 
with his usual ability. Befoie he leached Malwa, 
a detachment of Malik Ambei ’s had crossed the 
Neibadda, and burned the subuibs of Mandu 3 but 
they weie dnven back as the piince advanced 3 
and he, in turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began 
offensive opeiations. Malik Amber had recouise 
to lus usual mode of war, cut off supplies and de- 
tachments, hung upon the line of maich, and 
attempted, by long and iapid marches, to suipnse 
the camp. He found Shah Jehan always on his 
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guaid, was at ]ast compelled to risk the fate of 
the campaign m a geneial action, and was defeated 
with consideiable loss. 

But although Shah Jehan had a cleai supenonty 
m the field, he still found a senous obstiuction m 
the exhausted state of the countiy. It was theie- 
fore with gieat satisfaction that he leceived ovei- 
tuies fiom Ambei, offenng a fuithei cession, and 
agreeing to pay a sum of money. 

Not long after this success, Jehangii was seized 
with a violent attack of asthma, a complaint fiom 
which he suffeied seveiely dui mg the lest of his 
life. He was for some time in such imminent 
danger, as to lead to expectations of an immediate 
vacancy of the thione. 

Paivlz hastened to couit, but was sent back 
to his government with a lepnmand , and though 
Shah Jehan had not time to take such a step be- 
foie he heard of his fathei’s lecoveiy, yet the sud- 
den death of Pnnce Khusru, which happened at 
this junctme, was so oppoitune, that it bi ought the 
stiongest suspicions of violence against the lival to 
whose custody he had been mtiusted. We ought 
not, howevei, too leadily to believe that a life not 
sullied by any other cnme could be stained by one 
of so deep a dye. 

This event, which seemed to complete the se- 
em lty of Shah Jelian’s succession, was, m leality, 
the cause of a senes of dangeis and disasteis that 
neaily ended m his lmn. Up to this penod, his 
own influence had been stiengthened by the all- 
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powerful suppoit of Nui Jehan ; but, about the time 
of his depaituie foi the Deckan, that piincess had 
affianced hei daughter by Shir Afgan to Pimce 
Shelniai, the youngest son of JeliangiU , a con- 
nection of itself sufficient to undeimme hei ex- 
clusive attachment to the paity of liei moie distant 
lelative. But hei views weie fuither changed by 
a consideiation of the impossibility of hei gaming 
an ascendancy, such as she now possessed, ovei 
an active and intelligent pi nice like Shah Jehan. 
Dining hei fathei’s lifetime, she had been kept 
within bounds of model ation by his piudent coun- 
cils: aftci his death, which happened about this 
time, she exeicised hei dominion ovei the em- 
peioi without the least contiol , hei biothei, Asof 
Khan (to w’hosc daughtei Shall Jehan was mamed) 
being a meie insti ument of her will. Unwilling to 
lelmquish such unlimited pow'ei, she detei mined 
by all means to oppose the succession of Shall Je- 
han, and, warned by the death of Kliusiu, and 
the dangei of Jehangii, she saw that she had not a 
moment to lose in cutting off the lesouices winch 
might at any time enable the pimce to oveicome 
hei opposition. 

An oppoitumty was not long wanting ofpuisu- 
mg this design. Candahai having been taken by 
the Pcisians, it was pointed out as an enteipnse 
woithy of the conqueioi of the Deckan, to lecovei 
that ancient possession Shah Jehan at hist gave 
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in to the project, and advanced as fai as Mandu, 
on Ins way to the noith ; but, perceiving, befoie 
long) that the object was to lemove him fiom the 
countiy wheie bis influence was established, and 
engage hint m a 1 emote and difficult command, he 
put off bis fuithei maich, on pietext of the season 
and the state of bis tioops, and began to stipulate 
foi some secunties to be given to him befoie lie 
should ventuie to move out of India. These de- 
mands weie represented to Jehangir as aiismgfrom 
a project of independence ; and Shah Jelian was 
directed, m leplv, to send the gi eater pai't of his 
aimy to the capital, in oidei that it might accom- 
pany Shelniai, to whom the lecoveiy of Candahar 
was to be committed. Oideis were also sentdnect 
to the pnncipal officers, to leave Shall Jebarfs camp 
and lepaii to that of Shelniai. This diewa le- 
monstiance fiom Shall Jelian, who now desned to 
be allowed to wait on his fatliei, while the otliei as 
peiemptoiily oideied him to return to the Deckan. 
The jagns which Shall Jelian held in Hmdostan 
were tiansfened to Shehnar duung these discus- 
sions; and Shall Jelian, who had not been ' con- 
sulted m the auangement, was desired to select an 
equivalent m the Deckan and Guzei at. As things 
diew towaids a ciisis, Nui Jehan, distiusting both 
the militaiy talents of her biothei and Ins zeal m 
hei piesent* cause, cast hei eyes on Mohabat Khan, 
the most using general of the tune, but hitheito 
the paitieulai enemy of Asof Khan. He was 
accoidmgly summoned to couit fiom his govern- 
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ment of Cabul, and was tiealed with eveiy maik 
offavoui and confidence. 

Jehcingn, who had been again in Cashmii, re- 
tuined on the commencement of these discussions, 
and fixed his couiL at Lahoi, to be at hand m case 
bis piesencc should be icqutied. 

In the mean time messages passed between Shah 
Jell an and the cmperoi, but with so little effect in 
pioducmg a leconcilialion, that Jehangh put seveial 
persons to death on suspicion of a plot with his 
son ; and Shall Johan, finding that his fate was 
sealed, maiched fiom Mandu with Ins aimy to- 
wards Agta. Jehangh, on this, maiched fiom La- 
h6r, and, passing thiough the capital, ai lived within 
•twenty miles of the rebel aimy lying at Belochpui, 
foity miles south of Delhi. Shall Jelian l.etiied into 
,the meighboimng hills of Mewat, and disposed Ins 
ti oops so as to shut the passes against a force which 
the empcioi detached in quest of him. A paitial 
and indecisive action took place, and is said to have 
been followed by negotiations. The result was, 
that Shah Jelian dctei mined to letne, and set out 
on Ins maich foi Mandu. 

It does not appeal what induced him to adopt 
this step : it was attended with all the consequences 
usual with attempts to iccede in civil wais. Je- 
liAngir advanced in peison to Ajmh, and sent on 
a stiong foice, undei Pnncc Paiviz and Mohabat 
Khan, to follow up the letumg lebels. Rustam 
Khdn, whom Shah Jelian had left to defend the 
bills on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy ; the 
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piovmce of Guzei at expelled his goveinoi, and he 
was himself compelled, by the advance of the nn- 
penal aimy, to cioss the Neibadda and letne to 
Bui ban pm. Noi was he long peimittedlo lemam 
theie m tianquilhty , foi Mohabat Khan, having 
blinded him by some delusive negotiations, ciossed 
the Neibadda, and was joined by the Khani Kha- 
nan, who till this tune had been attached to Shall 
Jehan. The lamsweie at then height when Shah 
Jehan commenced Ins letieat into Telmgana, and 
a great pait of his foices had deseited him befoie 
he dnected his couise to Masulipatam, with the 
intention of making Ins way to Bengal. He ac- 
complished this long and aiduous maich by the 
eaily pait of the succeeding year, and met with no 
opposition in Bengal, until he leached Raj Mahal, 
wheie the governor of the piovmce engaged him, 
and was defeated m a pitched battle. By this vic- 
toiy Shah Jehan obtained possession of Bengal, and 
was enabled to seize on Behai, and to send on a 
detachment undei Bhim Sing, the biothei of the 
lana of Oudipm, to endeavoui to secuie the foit 
of Allahabad. 

In the mean time pnnce Paivlz and Mohabat 
Khan, aftei chasing Shah Jehan fiom the Deckan, 
had cantoned foi the lainy season at Buihanpur. 
On healing of his amval and lapid piogiess m 
Bengal, they put themselves in motion in the di- 
lection of Allahabad Shah Jehan ciossed the 
Ganges to meet them , but the people of the 
countiy, who weie not inclined to enfei on oppo- 
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silion to the empeioi, lefused to bung m supplies 
to his camp, 01 to assist m keeping up his commu- 
nications by means of the boats on the Ganges. 
The discouiagement and privations which were 
the consequence of this state of things led to 
the deseition of the new levies which Shah Jehan 
had laised in Bengal , and when, at last, he 
came to an action with his opponents, he was 
easily ovei powered, his aimy dispeised, and himself 
constrained once moie to seek foi lefuge m the 
Deckan. Affans in that quaitei weie favouiable 
to his views. Dunng his fiist flight to the Deckan 
the king of Bijapur and Malik Ambei had both le- 
mamed steady to their engagement with Jehangn , 
and the king of Golconda had shown no disposi- 
tion to assist him dunng his letieat thiough Telm- 
gana. Since that time the Moguls had taken part 
on the side of the king of Bijapur in a dispute be- 
tween him' and Malik Amber , and the lattei chief 
letaliated by invading the Mogul dominions, and 
caiiymg his lavages to the neighbouihood of Bui- 
hanpur. He was theiefoie prepaied to receive 
Shah Jehan with open aims , and wiote to pi ess 
him to undeitake the siege of Buihanpui. Shah 
Jehan complied, and commenced his opeiations. 
The place made an obstinate defence , and, m the 
end, the letum of Paiviz and Mohabat to the 
Neibadda obliged him to laise the siege and attend 
to his own safety. His adheients now deseited 
him m gi eater numbeis than before, and, being 
dispnitcd by ill health as well as adveise foitune, 
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lie wiote to beg his father’s forgiveness, and to 
express his leadiness to submit to his commands. 
Jehangir directed him to give up the foits of Rotas 
m Behai, and Asirgliar m the Deckan, both of 
which were still m his possession, and to send two 
of his sons, Dara Sheko and Auiangzlb, to couity 
as hostages foi his good behavioui. These demands 
weie complied with , but we aie prevented judging 
of the treatment designed for Shah Jehan by an 
event which, foi a time, threw the whole empne 
into confusion. * 

Aftei the first letieat of Shah Jehan to the 
Deckan, Jehangir leturned from Ajimr to Delhi; 
and believing all senous dangei to his government 
to be at an end, he went on his usual expedition 
to Cashmfr, and repeated it m the following yeai. 
On the thiid year he was induced, by a new revolt 
of the Roushenias, to change his destination for 
Cabul ; and although he soon heard of the sup- 
pi ession of the rebellion, and leceived the head of 
Ahmed, the son of Ahdad, who was the leadei of 
it, he made no change in his determination k 

But he was not destined to accomplish this 
journey 111 tranquillity; foi no soonei was Shah 
Jehan 1 educed to submission than the domineeiing 
spmt of Nur Jehan proceeded to laise up new 
enemies. Mohabat Khan was the son of Ghor 
Beg, a native of Cabul. * He had attained the 
lank of a commander of 500 undei Akber, and 


* Memoirs of Jehango, p SO 
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was laised to the highest dignities and employ- 
ments by Jehangu. He had long enjoyed a high 
place m the opinion of the people 11 , and might 
now be consideied as the most eminent of all the 
empei or’s subjects. This cii cumstance alone might 
have been sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nui 
Jehcin. It is piobable, however, that she also dis- 
ti usted Mohabat foi his old ennnty to hei biother, 
and Ins lecent connection with Paiviz. 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now sum- 
moned to couit to answei chaiges of oppression 
and embezzlement dunng the time of his occu- 
pation of Bengal. He at fiist made excuses foi 
not attending, and was suppoited by Parviz ; but, 
finding that Ins appeal ance was insisted on, he set 
out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5000 
Rajputs whom he had contnved to attach to Ins 
seivice. 

Befoie his amval, he betiothed Ins daughter to 
a young nobleman named Beikhoidai, without 
fiist asking the empei oPs leave, as was usual with 
pel sons of Ins high rank. Jehangu was eniaged at 
this appaient defiance: he sent foi Beikhoidai, 
and, m one of those fits of biutality which still 
bioke out, he oideied him to be stnpped naked 
and beaten with tlioms m lus own piesence , and 
then seized on the dowiy he had leceived fiom 
Mohabat, and sequestiated all Ins other propeity. 

* Su T Roe, in a d 1616, says of him, that lie is a noble 
and generous man, w ell belo\ ed by all men, and the king’s only 
favourite, but cares not for the prince (Shall Jchan) 
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When Mohabat himself appioached the camp, 
he was mfoimed that lie would not be admitted to 
the empeioi’s presence 5 and, perceiving that Ins 
min was pi edetei mined, he resolved not to wait till 
he should besepaiatedfiom his tioops, but tostnke 
a blow, the veiy audacity of which should go fai to 
insure its success. 

Jebangh was at this tune encamped on the Hy- 
daspes , and was piepanng to cioss it, by a bridge 
of boats, on his way to Cabul. He sent the aimy 
acioss the uvei in the fiist instance, intending to 
follow at his leisuie when the ciowd and confusion 
should be ovei . The whole of the troops had passed, 
and the empeioi lemamed with Ins peisonalguaids 
and attendants, when Moliabat, getting his men 
undei aims a little befoie day- bieak, sent a detach- 
ment of 2000 men to seize the biidge, and moved, 
himself, with all speed, to the spot wheie the em- 
peioi was encamped. The place was quickly sui- 
loundedby lus tioops; while he himself, at the 
head of a chosen body of 200 men, pushed sti aight 
foi the empeioi’s tent. The attendants weie 
oveithiown and dispei sed befoie they weie aware 
of the natuie of the attack ; and Jehangii, who 
was not quite lecoveied fiom the effects of his last 
night’s debauch, was awakened by the msh of 
aimed men aiound his bed: he staited up, seized 
his swoid, and, after staimg wildly lound, he pei- 
eeived what had befallen him, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah T Mohabat Khan J tiaitoi ! what is this 
Mohabat Khan lephed by piostiatmg himself on 
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the ground, and lamenting that the peisecution of 
his enemies had foiced linn to have lecouise to 
violence to obtain access to his master. Jehangir 
at hist could scaicely lestiam his indignation ; but, 
obseivmg, amidst all Mohabat’s humility, that he 
was not disposed to be tiifled with, he giadually 
accommodated himself to Ins circumstances, and 
endeavouied to conciliate his captoi. Mohabat 
now suggested to linn that, as it was near his usual 
time of mounting, it was desuable that he should 
show himself in public to lemove alaim, and check 
the misiepiesentations of the ill disposed. Jehan- 
gii assented, and endeavouied to withdiaw, on pie- 
tence of dressing, to Ins female apaitments, wlieie 
he hoped to have an oppoitunity of consulting with 
Nui Jehan : being pi evented fiom executing this 
design, he prepaied himself wheie he was, and at 
hist mounted a lioise of Ins own m the midst of 
the Rajputs, who leceived him with lespectful 
obeisances , but Mohabat, 1 effecting that he would 
be m safei custody, as well as moie conspicuous, 
on an elephant whose dnvei could be depended 
on, uiged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, 
and placed linn on one of those animals with two 
aimed Rajputs by Ins side. At this moment, the 
chief elephant dnvei, attempting to foice his way 
tlnough the Rajputs, and to seat the empeioi on 
an elephant of his own, was dispatched on a sign 
fiom Mohabat. One of Jehangii’s jieisonal at- 
tendants who leached the elephant, not without a 
wound, was allowed to mount with his mastei, and 
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the same permission was given to the servant who 
was inti usted with the bottle and goblet, so es- 
sential to Jehangir’s existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resist- 
ance had tlieii full effect on the empeioi ; and lie 
pioceeded veiy tiactably to the tents of Mohabat 
Khan. 

Meanwhile, Nui Johan, though dismayed at this 
unexpected calamity, did not lose her piesence of 
mind. When she found all access cut off to the 
empeioi, she immediately put on a disguise, and 
set out for the budge m a httci of the most ordi- 
nal y descuption. As the guards wcie ordered to 
let eveiy one pass, but pci mil no one to 1 etui n, 
she ciossed the livei without obstiuction, and was 
soon safe in the midst of the loyal camp. She im- 
mediately sent foi hei broth ci and the principal 
chiefs, and bitteily rcpioached them with thcii 
cowardice and neglect, in allowing tlieii soveieign 
to be made a pnsonei befoie then eyes. She did 
not confine heiself to invectives, but made imme- 
diate pi cpaiations to lescue hei husband by foice; 
and although Jehangii, piobably m leal appie- 
hension of what might happen to himself in the 
confusion, sent a messengei with his signet to en- 
tieat that no attack might be made, she tieated the 
message as a tiick of Mohabat’s, and only suspended 
hei pioceedmgs until she could ascertain the leal 
position of the enemy’s camp, and the pait of it 
inhabited by the empeioi. Dunng the night, a 
nobleman named Teddi Khan made an attempt to 
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catty off Jehangli by swimming the liver at the chap. 
head of a small body of hoise i his approach was 
discovered, and it was with difficulty he effected his 
escape, aftei losing seveial of his companions lulled 
and drowned m the uvei. 

Next morning, the whole army moved down to she attacks 

, T & , , , -Jr, T w i 1C Mohabat’s 

the attacks It was headed by Nur Jehan herselr, C am P . 
who appeared on the howdah of a high elephant, 
with a bow and two quiveis of auows. The budge 
had been burned by the Rajputs, and the anny be- 
gan to ci oss by a fold which they had discovered 
lowei down the river. It was a narrow shoal, be- 
tween deep water, and full of dangerous pools *, so 
that the passage was not effected without the ut- 
most disordei ; many were obliged to swim, and all 
landed with then powder wetted, weighed down 
with their dienched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engage hand to hand before they could make 
good theii footing on the beach. Nur Jehan was 
among the foiemost, on hei elephant, with her 
bi other and some of the principal chiefs aiound 
her : she with difficulty effected a landing, but 
found it impossible to make any impression on the 
enemy. The 'Rajputs had the advantage of the 
giound •, they pouied down showeis of balls, ar- 
ioWs, and lockets on the tioops m the ford ; and, 
lushing down on those who were landing, drove 
them back into the water swoid m hand. 

A scene of umveisal tumult and confusion en- 
sued". the fold was choked with horses and ele- 
phants j some fell and weie tiampled under foot; 
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otlieis sunk in the pools, and weie unable to regain 
the shoal, and numbeis plunged into the rivei, 
and lan the chance of making good their passage, 
01 being swept away by the stieam. The most 
funous assault was dnected on Nui Jehan : hei 
elephant was sunounded by a ciowd of Rajputs ; 
hei guaids weie oveipoweied and cut down at its 
feet 5 balls and allows fell thick lound hei how- 
dah , and one of the lattei wounded the infant 
daughtei of Shehiiai, who was seated in hei lap. 
At length hei dnvei was killed ; and hei elephant, 
having leceived a cut on the pioboscis, dashed into 
the livei, and soon sunk m deep watei, and was 
earned down by the stieam : aftei seveial plunges, 
he swam out and leached the shoie, when Nur 
Jehan was sui rounded by hei women, who came 
shiiekmg and lamenting, and found hei howdah 
stained with blood, and hei self busied in extiactmg 
the anow, and binding up the wound of the infant. 
Fedai Khan had made anothei attempt, duiing the 
confusion of the battle, to entei the enemy’s camp 
at an unsuspected point, and had penetiated so fai 
that his balls and arrows fell within the tent wheie 
Jehangii was seated ; but the geneial repulse foiced 
him also to l etn e. He effected his i eti eat, wounded, 
and with the loss of many of Ins men, and imme- 
diately letned to the neighbouring foit of Rohtas, 
of which he was the goveinoi. 

Nui Jehan now saw that theie was no hope of 
lesciung hei husband by foice; and she deter- 
mined to join him m his captivity, and tiust to 
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fortune and her own aits foi effecting his deliver- chap 
ance. 

Mohabat Khan, after Ins success at the Hy- I " s “ u , n , ty 
daspes, advanced to Attok, wheie Asof Khan had bat’s po^er 
letned. His authoiity was now so well established 
that it was lecognised by most of the aimy , and 
Asof Khan, and such leadeis as attempted to hold 
out, weie obliged m the end to give themselves up 
as pusoneis. But the security and even the ex- 
tent of Mohabat’s power was fai fiom being so 
great as it appealed: his haughty and violent be- 
haviour to those who had been opposed to him 
took deep loot m their breasts. The ascendancy 
of the Rajputs was offensive to the othei troops *, 
and, as the provinces weie still faithful to the 
empeioi, and two of his sons at huge, Mohabat was 
obliged to use gieat management m his treatment 
of his prisonei, and to effect his objects by per- 
suasion lather than by force 01 feai. Jehangii, Artifices of 
tutoied by Nur Jehan, took full advantage of the peror™’ 
circumstances m which he was placed : he affected 
to entei into Mohabat’s views with his usual 
facility, expiessed himself pleased to be deliveied 
fiom the thialdom m which he had been kept by 
Asof Khan, and even canied his duplicity so far 
as to warn Mohabat that he must not think Nur 
Jehan was as well disposed to him as he was him- 
self ; and to put him on his guaid against little 
plots that weie occasionally ioimed foi th waiting 
his measures Mohabat was completely blinded 
by these aitifices, and thinking lnmself sure of 
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the emperoi, he gave less heed to the designs of 
otheis. 

During these proceedings the aimy advanced to 
Cabul , the neighbouihood of the Afghans made 
it necessaiy to mciease the king’s guaid, and Nur 
Jehan seized the oppoitunit}' of getting peisons in 
her inleiest to offei then sei vices in such a way as 
to avoid suspicion Jehan gh was allowed, at this 
time, to go out to shoot on an elephant, always 
suiiounded by Rajputs, and with one in particular, 
who stuck to him like his shadow, and nevei foi a 
moment let him out of his sight. On one of these 
occasions an affiay took place between the Rajputs 
with the empeioi and some of the ahdis, a select 
body of single hoisemen, whose duty it was to 
attend on His Majesty. The laigesl part of the 
escoit being composed of Rajputs, the aluhs were 
oveipoweied and seveial of them killed, and on 
then complaining to Mohahat, he said he would 
be happy to punish the offence if they could bring 
it home to any individuals. The ahdis, incensed 
at this evasion, fell with then whole foice on a 
body of Rajputs, killed many, and diove others 
into the hills, wheic they weie made slaves by the 
Hazaiehs. Mohahat himself was exposed to so 
much dangei in this distuibance that he was fo iced 
to take lefuge m the king’s tent Next day the 
lingleadeisweie punished, but apoition of theaimy 
was left m open enmity with the Rajputs, whose 
numbeis weie also diminished; and the Afghans 
of the neighbouihood showed eveiy disposition to 
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take part with the empeioi. Nui Jehan could 
theiefoie puisue liei schemes with less obstruction 
and less fear of detection. She employed agents 
to enlist ft men m scatteied points at a distance, 
whence some weie to 'sti aggie into camp ,as if m 
quest of service, while the others were to lemam 
at their positions, and await hei fuither orders. 
She next made Jehangh suggest a muster >of the 
tioops of all the jagirdars ; and when she was sum- 
moned to .pioduce hei contingent, she affected to 
he indignant at being put on a level with an (or- 
dinal y subject, and said she would take care that 
her mustei should not turn out to her 'disci edit. 
Accoi dmgly she di essed out her old troops so as 
to make the smallness of then number conspicuous, 
enteitamed new levies as if to complete her con- 
tingent, and at the same time dnected hei recruits 
in the country to lepan by twos and tlnees to the 
aimy. A'll this could not be done without some 
alaim to Mohabat Khan ; but he was no longei 
ableto-ciush opposition by foice, and he suffeied 
himself to.be peisuaded by Jehangii to avoid per- 
sonal nsk by forbeanng to accompany him to the 
muster of Nui Jehan’s contingent. Jehangfr ad- 
vanced alone to the.ieview ; and he had no soonei 
got to the centre<of the line, than the tioops closed 
m on him, cut off the Rajput horse by whom he 
wasguaided, and, being speedily joined by their 
confederates, lendeied it impossible to make any 
attempt to seize his peison. Mohabat Khan per- 
ceived that his powei was nietnevably lost ; and 
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Among the occunences of Jehangli’s leign may- 
be mentioned an edict against the use of tobacco, 
which was then a novelty. It would be cuiious, 
as maiking the epoch of the intioduction of a prac- 
tice now umveisal in Asia, if the name of tambacu, 
by which it is known m most eastern countnes, 
weie not of itself sufficient to show its Amencan 
onginA 

* Wheie no other authority is quoted foi facts in this leign, 
they are taken from Khafi Khan, from Gladwin’s “ Reign of 
Jehangh,” or fiom the autobiogiaphical Memoirs of the empeioi 
Khali Khan’s history is compiled from vanous accounts wntten 
and 01 al Mi Gladwin’s is evidently all drawn from written 
histones, but he only quotes the “ Maasin Jehangiri,” and the 
Memons of the empeioi, of which last he possessed a much 
more complete copy than that translated by Majoi Price The 
Memoirs themselves contain a great deal of infoimation regard- 
ing patticulai penods and the characters of individuals, and 
though written m a 1 ambling and inaccurate mannei, aie not 
without signs of talent A laige poition of them is composed 
of stories of 'magical performances, some, though gieatly ex- 
aggerated, aie obviously tucks of ventriloquism and legeide- 
main, but all regarded by the emperor as in some degree the 
lesult of supei natural power Those fables would lead to a 
lower estimate of his intelligence, if we did not lemembei the 
demonology of his contempoiaiy in England 
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SHAH JEHAN, TILL 1657 

The influence of Nui Jehan expired with hei hus- 
band ; and the fi uit of all her long intrigues was 
lost m a moment. Her favourite, Shehriai, was 
absent, and Asof Khan, who was all along detei- 
mmed to suppoit Shall Jehan, immediately sent off 
a messenger to summon him fiom the Deckan. In 
the mean time, to sanction his own measures by 
the appeal ance of legal authonty, he leleased 
Piince Dawai, the son of Khusiu, fiom pnson, 
and pioclanned linn king.’" Nui Jehan, endea- 
vouung to suppoi t the cause of Shehnai, was placed 
under a tempoiaiy lestiaint by hei biothei ; and 
fiom that time, although she suivived foi many 
yeais, her name is nevei again mentioned m lns- 
toiy. t 

Asof Khan then continued his maich to Labor. 
Shehiiar, who was aheady m that city, seized the 
loyal tieasure, bought over the tioops, and, fann- 
ing a coalition with two sons of his uncle, the late 

* Khafi Khan 

-\- She died in A d 164.-6, A h 1055. She was tieated with 
respect, and allowed a stipend of 250,000/. a yeai She woie no 
coloui but white aftei Jehangli’s death, abstained fiom all en- 
tertainments, and appealed to devote her life to the memory of 
her husband . she was buried in a tomb she had hei self erected 
close to that of Jelianglr at Lahor ( Khafi Khan ) 

C C 2 
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Piincc Dciinal, matched out to oppose Asof Khan. 
Tiie battle ended in bis defeat : lie fled into the 
citadel, was given up by Ins adheients, and he was 
afteiwaids put to death with the sons of Danial, 
by oideis fiom Shall Johan.' 

The new empeioi lost no time m obeying the 
summons of Asof Khan. He left the Deckan ac- 
companied by Mohabat, and on hisamval at Agia 
caused his accession to be pioclaimed, and took 
foimal possession of the tin one. 1 

The highest honouis weie confened on Asof 

*• O 

Khan and Mohabat, and great piomotions and dis- 
tnbutions of money weie made to the fiiends and 
adherents of the empeioi Among his fiist acts 
weie, to abolish the ceiemony of piostration; to 
lestoie the Mahometan lunai yeai m oidinaiy cor- 
lespondence ; and to make some othei slight 
changes favouiable to the Mussulman leligion. 

When fiimly established m his government, Shah 
Jehan seems to have indemnified himself for his 
late fatigues and pnvations, by giving a loose to 
his passion foi magnificent buildings and expensive 
enteitainments. He eiectecl palaces in his prin- 
cipal cities j and, on the fiist anniveisaiy of his 
accession, he had a suite of tents piepaied m Cash- 
mil, which, if we aie to believe his histonant, it 
* Khafi Khan 

t Dawai Sheko (also called Bolaki), who had been set up 
foi king by Asof Khan, found means to escape to Persia, where 
he was aftei wards seen by the Holstein ambassadois m 1633 
(Olearius, Ambassadors’ Travels, p 190) 
t Khafi Khan 
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took two months to pitch. He introduced new 
foims of lavish expendituie on that occasion , foi, 
besides the usual ceremony of being weighed 
against piecious substances, he had vessels filled 
with jewels waved lound his head, or pouied ovei 
Ins pei son (accoidmg to the supeistition that such 
offenngs would aveit nnsfoi tunes) , and all the 
wealth so devoted was immediately scattei ed among 
the bystandeis, 01 given away m piesents. The 
whole expense of the festival, including gifts of 
money, jewels, nch diesses and aims, elephants 
and hoises, amounted, by the account of the same 
lnstouan, to 1.600,000/. steilmg. 

He was distuibed in these enjoyments by an 
niuplion of the Uzbeks into Ccibul : they lavaged 
the countiy and besieged the capital, but letned 
on the appioach of a light force, followed up by an 
aimy undei Mohabat Khan. To this invasion suc- 
ceeded the levolt of Naismg Deo, the muideiei 
of Abul Fazl. He opposed a long lesistance m 
Bundelcand, befoie he was bi ought to submit. v 

Mohabat had only leached Suhind on his way 
to Cabul, when the intelligence of the letieat of 
the Uzbeks was leceived. He was immediately 
lecalled to the capital, and dnected to piepaie foi 
a maicli into the Deckan. 

Khan Jehan Lodi was an Afghan of low both, 
but with all the pude and uniulmess of Ins nation 
m India He had held great mihtaiy chaiges m 
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the ieign of Jchangh, and commanded m the 
Deckan nndei Ruiviz at the time of that pnnce’s 
death. Being left with undivided authoiity, lie 
thought it foi Ins advantage, pci haps for that of 
the state, to make peace with the son of Malik 
Ambei, now at the head of the Nizam Shaln go- 
vernment. lie gave up what still lcmained to the 
Moguls of Shah Jehan’s conquests, and enteicd 
into a close intimacy with Ins late enemies. 

When Shall Johan set out to assume the tin one, 
lie lefused to join him, maichcd into Malwa, laid 
siege to Mandu, and seemed to be aiming at inde- 
pendence. He letuined to obedience when Shah 
Jell aids accession was secuicj and it was thought 
pmdent, at fiist, toconfiim lnm m his goveinment, 
and aftenvaids to be content with iemoving him 
to that of Malwa, while the Deckan was given to 
Mohabat Khan. 

Having co-opeiated m the 1 eduction of Raja 
Naising Deo, he w r as invited to couit, and tieated 
Avitli gieat attention , but, befoie he had been long 
theie, he leceived intimations fiom some of his 
fi lends that the empeioi haibomed designs against 
him, and w r as only ■waiting an oppoitunity to find 
him off his guaid. These suggestions, whether 
tiue oi false, made an nnpiession on his jealous 
natuie. He lefused to attend on the king, assem- 
bled his tioops lound the palace he inhabited, and 
stood piepaied to defend himself against any at- 
tempt that might be made on him. Negotiations 
then took place, and weie so successful that all 
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diffeiences appeared to be lemoved, when some chap 
new cucumstance excited Khan Jehan’s distrust, 
and decided him toiun all nsksiathei than lemain 
within the powei of men on whose faith he could 
not lely, One night, soon aftei daik, he assembled His flight 
all his troops, placed his women m the centie on fromAgrt 
elephants, and maiched openly out of Agia with 
his kettle-diums beating, at the head of 2000 vete- 
lan Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons. He was pm sued within two houis by 
a stiong body of the loyal tioops, who overtook 
lnm at the nvei Chambal. He had scaicely time 
to send his family acioss the uvei, when he was 
obliged to covei then letieat by engaging the very 
supenoi foice that was m puisuit of him. The 
seveiest pait of the action was between the Afghans 
and a body of Rajputs, who dismounted and chaiged 
with pikes, according to then national custom. 

Raja Phti Sing Rahtoi and Khan Jehan weie en- 
gaged hand to hand, and sepaiated with mutual 
wounds. After a long resistance, Khan Jehan 
plunged into the stieam, and effected his passage 
with the loss of a few men di owned, besides those 
he had lost m the action. The loyal tioops did 
not, at hist, ventuie to follow him , and when they 
had been joined by lemfoi cements, and were em- 
boldened to renew the pui suit, Khan Jehan had 
got so much the stait of them, that he was able to 
make his way through Bundelcand into the wild 
and woody countiy of Gondwana, fiom whence he 
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soon opened a communication with his old ah*', 
the Linn of Ahinednagar. 

The a hair non* assumed so serious an a^p ect that 
Shall Jehan thought it nece^-nr** to take the held 

v_- * 

in person, and mo\ed into the Deckan at the head 
of a hi eat armament. 

V—- 

He halted, himself, at B urban pur. and sent on 
three detachments, or rather armie^*. into the hos- 
tile territory. 

The three Deckan monarchits had at this time, 
recovered their ancient limits, and ‘'except the fort 
of Ahniednanar. which still held out in d’s r e2ard 
of Khan Jeharf* cession; the Motruls v.ere re- 
duced to the eastern half of Candesh and an ad- 
joining portion of Berar. Tne greatest of the 
Deckan kingdoms ivr that of Ahmednatrar. which 
was contiguous to the Mogul territory. Mortezza 
Xizam Shah (the king set up by Malik Amber) 
was well inclined to act for himself on the death 
of that minister; but he would, perhaps, have re- 
mained a pageant, if the sons of Malik Amber had 
possessed talents equal to their father’s. The fact 
was far otherwise: and Mortezza soon displaced 
and imprisoned Tatted Khan, the eldest of them, 
and afterwards conducted the administration him- 
self. He did so with so little ability, that Irs king- 
dom became a scene of faction, affording eveiv 

- V/ *► 

advantage to his foreign enemies." 

Tbrahim A'dd Shah of Bfjapur. who died about 

* The native historian estimates them at 50,023 men czd”. 

f Grant Du£ Kha£ Rfcar 
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the same time with Ambei, had left his countiy m chap 
a much moie piospeious condition to his son, Mo- 11 
hammed A'dil Shah , and Abdullah Kutb Shah of' 
Golconda, who was piobabiy aggiandismg himself 
at the expense of his Hindu neighbouis m Telm- 
gana, took no pait m the quauels of the Maho- 
metan kings. 

By the time Shah Jehan leached Builianpur, 

Khan Jehan had moved fiom Gondwana into the 
countiy undei Ahmednagai. The Mogul aimies, 
in consequence, marched into that temtoiy, and 
weie assisted by a simultaneous movement fiom 
the side of Guzeiat. Khan Jehan, aftei some un- Kh' m j e - 
availmg attempts by himself and his allies to make r 'p a™ 
head against this dispiopoitioned foice, letued to medna g ar 
the south waid, and eluded the Mogul detachments 
by moving fiom place to place. At length A'zim pursued 
Khan, the most active of Shah Jehan’s officeis, by il h ^ 7im 
a succession of foiced matches, succeeded in sur- 
pnsmg him, took his baggage, and foiced him to 
seek shelter by letmng among the hills and woods, 
wheie the whole of the enemy’s force could not 
be biought to bear on him He then kept 1 eti eat- 
ing , sometimes checking his puisueis by defend- 
ing favourable positions, and sometimes escaping 
fiom them by long and unexpected maiches. In 
this mannei he leached Bijapui. He expected to 
peisuade the king to take his pai t , but lie found Fnismob- 
Mohammed A'dil Shah enln ely disinclined to enter *3“®“ 
on such a contest, and was obliged once moie to 13, npu> 
uetuin to the temtones of the king of Ahmed- 
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nagai. Moitezza Nizam Shah had himself been 
haid piessed dining this mteival, and two of the 
gieatest of the Hindu chiefs undei him had gone 
ovei to the enemy. He had still sufficient con- 
fidence to tiy the effect of a decisive battle. He 
assembled his aimy at Doulatabad, and took post 
m stiong giound among the neighbounng passes* 
this advantage did not compensate foi the supenoi 
numbeis of Ins enemies ; he was defeated, and 
obliged to seek piotection in his foits and in de- 
sultoiy waifaie. Meanwhile Khan Jell an, ovei- 
whelmed by the defeat of Ins allies, the destiuction 
of then countiy, and the additional calamities of 
famine and pestilence with which it was now visited, 
detei mined to quit the scene, and to take refuge 
(as was supposed) with the Afghans neai Peshawei, 
wheie all the noith-eastein tribes weie at that time 
up in aims. If such was his intention, he was un- 
able to accomplish it : aftei passing the Neibadda 
neai the fiontiei of Guzenit, he ciossed all Malwa 
towards Bundelcand, wheie he hoped to be able 
to levive the spmt of msui lection , but the laja of 
that countiy turned against him, and cut off his 
lear-guaid undei his long-tned and attached fnend 
Dena Khan , and, being ovei taken by the Moguls, 
he sent off his wounded, and made a stand with the 
remains of his force, now 1 educed to 400 Afghans. 
His lesistance, though long and despeiate, was 
vain . Ins paity was destioyed oi dispeised, and he 
was obliged to fly with a few devoted adheients. 
He endeavouied to foice his way into the hill fort 
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of Calinjei, was lepulsed with the loss of his son, chap 
and was at last ovei taken at a pool wheie he had 
stopped fiom exhaustion, and, aftei defending 
himself with his usual gallantly and leceivmg many cami 
wounds, was stiuck thiough with a pike by a Raj- 
put, and Ins head was sent as a most acceptable a d k>3o, 
piesent to the Mogul empeior. 5r 

The wai with Nizam Shah was not concluded Contmu- 
by the lemoval of its oiigmal cause. At this time war with 
a destiuctive famine desolated the Deckan. It mffar 


began fiom a failuie of the penodical lams m a. d. Famine and 

0 r pestilence 

1629, and was laised to a fughtful pitch by a le- ™ the 
cunence of the same misfoi tune m 1630 Thou- 


sands of people emigiated, and many penslied be- 
foie they leached moie favouied piovmces , vast 
numbeis died at home , whole distncts weie de- 
populated ; and some had not lecoveied at the end 
of foity yeais.t The famine was accompanied by 
a total failuie of foiage, and by the death of all the 
cattle , and the misenes of the people weie com- 
pleted by a pestilence such as is usually the conse- 
quence of the other calamities. In the midst of 
these honois, A'zim Khan earned on his operations 
against Mortezza Nizam Shah , and that pnnee, 
ascnbmg all lus disasteis to the misconduct of lus 
mmistei, lemoved him from his office, and confened 
it on Fatteh Khan, son of Malik Ambei, whom he 
leleased fiom prison foi the pui pose. 

The piospect of the lum of the Nizam Shah, The king 

of Bijapur 


* Giant Duff Khafi Khan 


f Khafi Khan 
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which now seemed at hand, alaimed Mohammed 
A'dil Shah, who, though pleased, at fiist, with the 
humiliation of his heieditaiy enemy, was not in- 
sensible of the dangei ccitain to result to himself 
fiom the entne subveision of tlie neighbounng 
monaichy. He theiefoie bi ought a seasonable 
lehef to the wcakei paity, by declaring wai with 
the Moguls. But his assistance came too late to 
pieseive Moitezza Nizam Shah fiom the conse- 
quences of Ins own impuidence : Fatteh Khan, 
moie mindful of foimei mjuiies than lecentfavouis, 
and ambitious of lecoveiing the authouty once 
possessed by his fatbei, applied all thepowei which 
had been confided to him to the destruction of the 
donoi , and, aided by the weakness and unpopu- 
lai ity of Moi tezza himself, was soon strong enough 
to put that pnnce and his chief adheientsto death, 
and to take the government into Ins own hands. 
At the same time, he sent to offei submission, and 
a laige contribution to the Moguls, and placed an 
infant on the tin one, with an open piofession that 
he was to hold Ins dignity in suboidmation to Shah 
Jell an. 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shah 
Jehan turned his whole foice against Bijapui. 
Fatteli Khan, howevei, evaded the fulfilment of 
his pi onuses, was again attacked by the Moguls, 
and once moie joined Ins cause with that of A'dil 
Shah. He was afterwaids leconciled to the Mo- 
guls-, and vauous similai changes took place m the 
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piogiess of the wai, fiom his perfidious and shifting 
policy. 

Duiing one of those vicissitudes, the king of 
Bijapui was boine down by the supenoi foice of 
his enemies, and was constiamed to take lefuge in 
his capital, where he was besieged by a gieat aimy 
undei the command of Asof Khan. In this despe- 
late situation, he must have shaied the fate of his 
foimei uval, if he had not found lesouices m Ins 
own abilities and addi ess. While he used eveiy 
exeition to defend his town, and to haiass the as- 
sailants, he amused Asof Khan, and delayed' his 
opeiations by a vanety of well- con tnved aitifices : 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and 
held out hopes of his immediately yielding to Shah 
Jehan’s demand, without the lisk of fuither hos- 
tilities , at othei times, he engaged Asof Khan m 
mtugues with chieftains who pietended to make 
baigams foi then defection, and sometimes led him 
into disasteis by feigned offeis fiom individuals to 
deseitthen posts when attacked, or to admit his 
ti oops by night into paits of the foi tifications in- 
ti usted to then chaige Dunng all this time, 
disease and famine weie playing then parts in the 
camp of Asof Khan ; and he at last found himself 
undei the necessity of laismg the siege, and re- 
venged himself by ci uelly ravaging the unexhausted 
paits of the kingdom.* 

It was about the tune of this failuie that Shah 

* Giant Duff Khafi Khan 
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Jehan returned to his capital. leaving Mohabat 
Khan in the supreme government of the Deckan.* 
The operations carried on under that general led, 
at length, to Fatteh Khan’s being shut up in the 
fort of Doulatabad. where he defended himself, 
with occasional assistance from the king of Bijapur; 
and the fate of the Xizam Shahi monarchy seemed 
to rest on the result of the struggle. It v.as de- 
cided bv a general action, in which the combined 
force of the Deckanis was defeated in an attempt 
to raise the siege, and ratteh Khan soon after sur- 
rendered and entered into the Monul service, while 
the king whom he had set up was sent off a prisoner 
to Gualior.t 

The king of Brjapur. being now left alone, made 

rei-T-s in’ overtures of negotiation. which were not favourablv 
* * * * 

received. He then continued to defend himself: 

and all the efforts of ATohabat Khan were ineffectual 

to subdue him. An important point of the war 

was the siege of Perinda, on his failure in which, 

Mohabat Khan was obliged to fall back on Bur- 

* ■ 

a.e.ics-5. Iianphr and desist from aggressive operations.^ He 
had before been put under the nominal command 
of the emperors second son, Shuja. who was a boy : 
and he was now recalled to court, and the Dechan 
was divided into tv, o commands, under Khani 
Douran and Khani Zeman. 

These ofhcers were less successful than their 

* Khan Khan. t Grant Dun. 

Z Grant Durr. There is a considerable difference betrreen 
his dates and those of Kfvf Khan at this period. 
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piedecessoi. Mohammed A'dil Shah continued to chap 
hold out, and the Nizam Shah monaichy, which 
seemed to have come to an end on the sunendei of 
Fatteh Khan, was levived by a chief whose family 
weie afterwaids to act an impoitant pait as the 
founders of the Maratta nation. This was Shahji Shdhji 
Bosla, who had lisen to consideiable lank m the tempts to 
time of Malik Ambei, and had distinguished him- king of Ah. 
self as a paitisan dm mg the late wais. Aftei the mulna s ar 
fall of Doulatabad, he diew off to the lugged 
countiy in the west of the Deckan , and, some 
time aftei, was so stiong as to set up a new pie- 
tender to the thione of Ahmednagar , and, mtime, 
to get possession of all the districts of that kingdom 
fiom the sea to the capital. v 

The Deckan, theiefoie, was as far as ever from 
being subdued , and Shah Jehan perceived the 
necessity of letuining in peison to that countiy, to 
make anothei effoit to 1 educe it. 


He maiclied fiom Agia towaids the end of The empe- 
1 635 i, and, on amvmg m the Deckan, he adopted to r the turns 
Ins foimei plan of bieakmg his ai my into divisions, ^ k ^ 35 
and sent them, m the fiist instance, to lecovei the November, 
kingdom of Ahmednagar. When they had duven Jamddiui’ 
Shahji fiom the open countiy, and reduced many 
of his puncipal forts, Shah Jehan turned his whole 
foice on Bijapur, took seveial stiong places, and 
constiamed Mohammed A'dil Shah once more to Failure of 
shut lnmself up m his capital. The talents which temptfoif" 

Bijapur 
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had dehveied him dm mg the foimei siege did not 
deseithnnon this occasion. He laid waste the 
countiy foi twenty miles lound Bijapur, destioymg 
eveiy paiticle of food oi foiage ; filled up the wells, 
chained off the leseivons, and tendered it impos- 
sible foi any aimy to suppoit itself dui mg an attack 
on the city. 

The Moguls weie theiefore reduced to theplun- 
dei of his tenitones, and met with fiequent losses 
fiom the spmt and activity of Ins detachments. 
Both paities, eie long, weie weaned with this soit 
of waifaie , and, A'dil Shall making the hist ovei- 
tuie, peace was concluded, on teims much more 
favouiable than he could have expected. He con- 
sented to an annual payment of QOOOOOl. a yeai to 
Shah Jehan ; but he was to leceive, in letuin, a 
shaie of the Nizam Shahi dominions, which much 
extended Ins temtoiy on the noitli and east. 

Shahji held out foi some time longei : at length 
he also submitted, gave up Ins pietended king, and 
enteied into the seivice of the king of Bijapui with 
the consent of Shah Jehan. 

At an eaily penod of this invasion, Shah Jehan 
had oveiawed the king of Golconda, and had foiced 
lnm to desist fiom leciting the name of the king of 
Peisia in the public piayeis, and to agiee to pay a 
legulai tnbute. * 

These tiansactions being concluded, Shah Jehan 
letuined to Ins capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- 
nagai was at length extinguished for evei. 

* Giant Duff. Khafi Khan. 
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While Shall Jehan’s attention was pnncipally 
engaged with the Deckan, some events of less 
moment weie taking place m otliei quaiteis The 
Poituguese foit of Hugh, not fai fiom Calcutta, 
was taken, aftei a siege, by the goveinoi of Ben- 
gal (1631.) Theie weie levolts of the Bundelas, 
in the fiist of which the son of Naismg Deo was 
killed. One poition of the ti oops on the eastern 
fiontiei completed the settlement of Little Tibet 
(1631 and 1636) ; another was defeated and al- 
most destioyed m an attempt to conquei Si inagar 
(1634) ; and a thud, which invaded the petty state 
of Cuch Behai fiom Bengal, was compelled, by the 
unhealthiness of the climate, to relinquish the 
countiy aftei they weie in possession (1637). 

The most imp oi taut occunence of these times 
was the acquisition of Candahai, the goveinoi of 
which, All Meidan Khan, found himself exposed 
to so much dangei fiom the tyianny of his sove- 
leign, the king of Peisia, that he gave up the place 
to Shah Jehan, and himself took lefuge at Delhi. 
He was leceivedwith gieat honoui, and was aftei - 
wards, at 'different times, made goveinoi of Cash- 
mu and Cabul, and employed on various wais and 
othei duties. He excited univeisal admnation at 
the couit by the skill and judgment of his public 
woiks, of which the canal which beais his name at 
Delhi still affoids a pi oof, and by the taste and 
elegance he displayed on all occasions of show and 
festivity. 

His mihtaiy talents weie fiist tiled m an invasion 
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of Balkh and Badakhshan. Those piovinces had 
lemamed m the hands of the Uzbeks since they 
weie lost by Mhza Soliman, and were now held by 
Nazai Mohammed, the younger biothei of Imam 
Kuli. soveicign of all the temtoiy beyond the 
Oxus, fiom the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. 

The levolt of Nazai Mohammed’s son, Abdul 
Aziz, en com aged by his poweiful uncle, tempted 
Shah Jehan, who had enjoyed seveial yeais of 
lepose, to asseit the doimant lights of his family • 
All Meidan penetiated the lange of Hindu Cush 
and lavaged Badakhshan , but the advance of the 
wintei, and the feai of being cut off fiom the 
southern countiies, compelled him to letieat with- 
out having gained any solid advantage. Next 
yeai, the enteipnse was attempted by Raja Jagat 
Sing , whose chief stiength lay in a body of 14,000 
Rajputs, laised in Ins own country, but paid by the 
emperor. 

The spmt of the Rajputs nevei shone moie 
biilliantly than m this unusual duty : they stoimed 
mountain passes, made foiced maiches ovei snow, 
constiucted ledoubts by theii own laboui, the laja 
himself taking an axe like the lest, and boie up 
against the tempests of that fiozen legion as fiimly 
as against the fieice and lepeated attacks of the 
Uzbeks. 

But, with all these exeitions, the enteipnse now 
appealed so aiduous that Shah Jehan himself le- 
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solved to move to Cabul, and to send on his son, 
Pi nice Moiad, undet the guidance of All Meidan 
Khan, with a laige aim y, into Balkh " This ex- 
pedition was completely successful. Moiad was 
joined by some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and 
afteiwaids leceived the submission of that chief, 
but, just as he had taken possession of the capital, 
a new mptuie took place (with some suspicion of 
bad faith on the pait of the Moguls). Nazai Mo- 
hammed, now divested of his defensible places, 
was obliged to fly to Peisia, and his dominions 
weie annexed, by pioclamation, to those of Shah 
Jehan. But this conquest was not long left undis- 
tuibed: Abdul Aziz collected a foice beyond the 
Oxus, and sent numeious bands of plundeieis to 
lay waste the newly conqueied temtoiy. Shah 
Jehan had, by this time, 1 etui ned to Delhi, and 
Moiad, tned of the sen ice, and impatient of the 
conti ol of Ah Meidan, had left his piovmce with- 
out leave, and was sent away from couit in dis- 
giace. The chaige of lestonng oidei was theie- 
foie imposed on Piince Auiangzib, while the king 
himself again lepaned to Cabul to suppoit him. 
Auiangzib at fiist obtained a gi eat victoiy ovei the 
Uzbeks; its effects, howevei, weie by no means 
decisive, foi Abdul Aziz ciossed the Oxus m per- 
son, and so haiassed the Moguls, that Auiangzib, 
aftei some paitial successes, was obliged to seek 
piotection fiom the walls of Balkh itself. 
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About tins time, Nazai Mohammed, having 
failed to obtain aid in Pei sia, tin ew himself on the 
clemency of Shah Jehan , and the lattei punce, 
peiceivmg how little his prospects weie advanced 
by such an expendituie of blood and tieasuie, came 
to the piudent lesolution of withdi awing fiom the 
contest* and that he might do so with the less 
humiliation, he tiansfened his lights to Nazai Mo- 
hammed, then a suppliant at his couit. Auiangzib 
was accoidingly dnected to make ovei the places 
that remained in lus possession ; and he began lus 
letieat fiom JBalkh under continual attacks fiom the 
Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz’s paity. "When he leached 
the passes of Hindu Cush, the pei secution was taken 
up, foi the sake of plundei, by the mountaineeis of 
the Hazaieh tubes, and, to complete Ins misfoi tunes, 
the wmtei set m with violence ; and though the 
punce hunself leached Cabul with a light detach- 
ment, yet the mam body of Ins aimy was intei - 
cepted by the snow, and suffeied so much, m this 
helpless condition, fiom the uni emitting assaults of 
the Hazaiehs, that they weie glad to escape m 
sepaiate bodies with the loss of all then baggage 
and almost all then hoises. 

The tianquilhty puichased by the relinquish- 
ment of Balkh was first disturbed by an attack on 
Candahai by the Peisians. During the weak and 
tyiamncal leign of Shah Safi, and the nunonty of 
his son, Shah Abbas II., the Moguls had been 
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allowed to enjoy the flints of All Mei dan’s desei- chap 
tion unmolested, but as Abbas advanced towaids 
manhood, his nnmsleis induced him to asseit the 
dignity of Ins monaichy by lestoung it to its 
ancient limits He assembled a laige aimy, and a p mb, 
maiched against Candahai. He showed much 
judgment m beginning the siege m winter, when 
the communication between India and Cabul was 
cut off by the snow, while his own opeiations went 
on unobstiucted m the mild climate of Candahai. 

The consequence was, that, although Auiangzib 
and the vizn, Saad Ullah Khan, weie ouleied off 
in all haste fiom the Panjab, and although they 
made then way with gieat c\eitions thiough the 
mountains, they ai lived too late to save Candahar, 
which had been taken aftei a siege of two months 
and a half The exhausted condition of the aimy 
aftei then wmtei maich compelled Auiangzib and 
Saad Ullah to halt and lefit at Cabul ; while the 
king of Peisia withdiew to Iieiat, leaving a stiong 
gamson in Candahai." 

The Indian aimy came befoie that city m Miy, Ammgzib 
1649- They immediately opened then battenes, co^it' 0 
and the contest was actively conducted on both * »po59, 
sides, with spunging or mines, assaults by the a™i. 
besiegeis, and sallies by the gamson. These ope- 
iations weie not mtenupted by the appioach of an 
aimy sent by Shah Abbas to laise the seige Au- 
iangzib was contented with sending a detachment 
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to oppose the attack, and lemamed, himself, m his 
lines befoie the city. The foice he had employed 
was sufficient to lepel the Peisians, but it could 
not pi event then destioymg the foiage and cutting 
off the supplies of the besiegeis ; and as the go- 
vernor defended his town with as much skill as ob- 
stinacy, Auiangzib was at length constiamed to 
taise the siege, and commence Ins letieat to Cabul 
above foui months aftei he had opened Ins bat- 
tenes. ' Shah Jehan, who had followed Aui ang- 
zib to Cabul, matched fiom that city befoie the 
pnnce’s letuin, and was not ovei taken by him 
until he had leached Labor. 

The next yeai passed m inaction, to which the 
king’s usual visit to Cashmii foims no exception. 
The time he spent in that delicious retirement was 
devoted to feasts and dances, to gaidens, exclu- 
sions by land and watei, and other pleasuies con- 
genial to the climate and sceneiy. 

In the yeai next succeeding, Auiangzib and the 
vizh, Saad Ullah, weie again dispatched to Can- 
dahai, with a numeious and well-equipped aimy 
and ample provision of tools and woikmen to con- 
duct all the operations of a siege.t 

These gieat piepaiations weie as unavailing as 
befoie; and Auiangzib, after exhausting eveiy 
lesource supplied by the skill and couiage of Saad 


■* KliafiKhcin 

f It is woithy of lemaik, that, with so gieat a foice assembled 
on pm pose for a siege, theie weie only eight battering guns, 
and twenty smallei pieces of ordnance 
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Ullah and the biaveiy of the Rajputs, was com- 
pelled to letuin to Cabul, and was sent to be vice- 
loy of the Deckan. 

Shah Jehan was not discouiaged by his lepeated 
failuies, and next yeai piepaied foi a still gieatei 
effoit than had yet been put foith. 

His eldest son, Daia Sheko, though tieated as 
supenoi m station to the lest, was kept at eouit, 
and looked with eirvy on the oppoitunities of dis- 
tinction enjoyed by hisbiotheis, especially Aurang- 
zib, of whom he seems to have enteitained a soit 
of instinctive jealousy. Uiged by these feelings, 
he entieated Shah Jehan to allow hnn to tiy Ins 
skill and foitune at the siege of Candahai, and was 
put at the head of an aimy much exceeding that 
foi meily employed. It assembled at Lahor m the 
winter of 1652, and commenced its maich in the 
spimg of the nextyeai, Shall Jehan himself follow- 
ing as usual to Cabul. 

Dai a opened his tienches, as Auiangzlb had 
done befoie him, on a day and hour fixed by the 
astiologeis, and oideied by the empeioi befoie 
the aimy set out on its maich. He began the 
siege on a scale pi opoi turned to his aimament. 
He mounted a batteiy of ten guns on a high and 
solid mound of eaith, raised for the puipose of 
enabling him to command the town , and he 
pushed his opeiations with his chaiactenstic im- 
petuosity, mcieased, m this instance, by uvaliy 
with Ins biothei. He assembled lus chiefs, and 
besought them to suppoit his honour, declanng 
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his intention nevei to quit the place till it was 
taken, he uiged on the mines, dnected the ap- 
pioaches, and, the beseiged having biought then 
guns to beai on his own tent, he maintained his 
position until their hie could be silenced by that 
of his aitilleiy. But, aftei the failuie of several 
attempts to stoim, and the disappointment of neai 
piospects of success, Ins mind appeals to have 
given way to the diead of defeat and humiliation, 
he entieated his officers not to i educe him to a 
level with the twice-beaten Auiangzib ; and he 
had lecouise to magicians and othei impostois, 
who piomised to put him m possession of the place 
by supematuial means. Such expedients poi tended 
an unfavouiable issue, and accoidingly, aftei a last 
despeiate assault, which commenced befoie day- 
bieak, and m which his troops had at one time 
gained the summit of the lampait, he was com- 
pelled to i enounce all hope, and to laise the siege, 
aftei having lost the flowei of Ins aimy in the pio- 
secution of it. He was harassed on Ins letieat 
both by the Peisians and Afghans , and it was not 
without additional losses that he made Ins way to 
Cabul, whence he puisued his maich to Lahoi. 

Thus teinnnated the last attempt of the Moguls 
to lecovei Candahai, of which they had held but 
a piecauous possession from the hist conquest of 
it by Babei. 

It was followed by neaily two yeais of undis- 
turbed tianquillity. Dui mg that time Shah Jehan, 
having completed a revenue suivey of his posses- 
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sions in the Deckan, which is said to have occupied 
him foi neaity twenty years*, gave oideis for the 
adoption of the system of assessment and collection 
intioduced by Todai Mal.t 

The same peiiod is maiked by the death of the 
vizh, Saad Ullah Khan, the most able and upnght 
mmistei that evei appeared in India. He makes 
a conspicuous figme in all the tiansactions of Shall 
Jehan, and is constantly lefened to as a model in 
the coirespondence of Auiangzib dui mg the long 
leign of that monaich. Kliafi Khan says that Ins 
descendants, in his time, weie still distinguished 
foi then vntues and intelligence, neai a centuiy 
aftei the death of their ancestoi , and contiasts the 
lespectabihty of then conduct with the effeminacy 
and fnvolity of the otliei nobles of that ana. 

The next year was destined to put an end to 
this state of lepose, and to light up a conflagiation 
which was nevei effectually suppressed, and was 
not extinguished until it had consumed the empne. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Shall 
had paid his tribute legulaily, and had shown a 
desue to secuie the favoui of Shah Jehan, who, 
but foi apaiticulai concunence of cn cum stances, 
would piobably nevei have wished to molest linn. 

The pume mmistei of Abdullah was a peison 
named Mir Jumla. He had foi meily been a diamond 
mei chant, and had been known and lespected 
thioughout the Deckan for his wealth and abilities 

* Giant Duff’s “ Histoiy of the Maiattas,” vol. 1 p 126 
f Khafi Khan 
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long befoie he attained his piesent high station. 
His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and violent 
young man, had diawn on himself the resentment 
of Abdullah Kutb Shah, and had involved Ins 
fathei m a dispute with the couit. Mil Jumla was 
absent m command of an army in the eastern pait 
of the kingdom of Golconda j and, finding himself 
unable to obtain such concessions as he desned 
fiom Ins own soveieign, detei mined to thiow him- 
self on the piotection of the Mogul. He applied 
to Auiangzib, to whom, as ivell as to the empeioi, 
he was alieady known. Such an oppoi tumty of 
mteifeience affoided an mesistible temptation to a 
man of Auiangzlb’s intngumg disposition, and he 
stiongly lecommended the case of Mu Jumla to 
his fathei 's favoui. Shall Jehan, influenced by 
this advice, dispatched a haughty mandate to Ab- 
dullah Shah to lediess the complaints of Ins mini- 
ster ; but Abdullah was fuither nutated by this 
encioachment on his independence, and committed 
Amin to puson, while he sequestiated the piopeity 
of Mil Jumla. Shah Jehan, now pi ovoked m his 
turn, sent oideis to his son to cany Ins demands 
into effect by foice of aims , and Auiangzib, who 
had been waiting impatiently foi this lesult, enteied 
with alacnty on the duty, and executed it m a 
mannei entnely suitable to his wily natuie. 

Without any fuithei manifestation of hostility, 
he sent out a chosen foice, undei pietence of es- 
coitmg his son, Sultan Mohammed, to Bengal, for 
the puipose of celebiatmg his nuptials with the 
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dangbtei of his own brothei, Pimce Shuja, who 
was viceioy of that piovmce. The load fiom 
Auiangabad to Bengal made a cucuit by Masuli- 
patam, so as to avoid the foiests of Gondwana, 
and thus natiually bi ought the pi nice within a 
shoit distance of Heideiabad, tlie capital of Gol- 
conda. Abdullah Shah was piepaiing an enter- 
tainment foi his leception, when he suddenly ad- 
vanced as an enemy, and took the king so com- 
pletely by suipuse that he had only time to fly to 
the hill foit of Golconda, six 01 eight miles fiom 
the city , while Heideiabad fell into the hands of 
the Moguls, and was plundeied and half binned 
befoie the tioops could be bi ought into oidei. 
Auiangzib had, befoie this, found a pietence foi 
assembling an aimy on the neaiest point of Ins 
province; and being joined by fresh tioops fiom 
Malwa, he had ample means of sending on iein~ 
foi cements to Golconda Mir Jumla also m tune 
diew neai, and was leady to turn his mastei’s aims 
against himself. Abdullah Shall, on his fust flight 
to the lull foit, had leleased Mohammed Amin, 
and given up the sequestiated piopexty ; and he 
did all m Ins power to negotiate a leasonable ac- 
commodation , while at the same time he spaied 
no effoit to piocuie aid fiom Bijapui : no aid 
came, and the Moguls weie mexoiable, and, after 
seveial attempts to laise the siege by foice, he 
was at last undei the necessity of accepting the 
seveie teims imposed on him; to agiee to give Ins 
daughter m mai nage to Sultan Mohammed, with a 
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dowiy in ten i lory and money, to payacioie of 
lupees (1,000,000/. stalling) as the fiist instalment 
of a yeaily tubute; and pioimse to make up the 
aneais of past payments within two yeais. 

Shah Jehan would have been content with easier 
teims, and did in fact make a gieat i emission m 
the pecumaiy pail of those agieed on , but the 
lestweie executed, and the Mogul pi ince returned 
to Auiangcibad. Mil Jumla lemamed in the Mogul 
seivice, became the chosen counsellor of Aurang- 
zib, and was aftenvaids one of the most useful m- 
stiuments of Ins ambitious designs. 

Auiangzib had scaicely leaped the fiuits of his 
success m Golconda before an opportunity was 
affbided him of gaming similar advantages ovei the 
neighbouring kingdom. The peace with Bljapui 
had lemamed unbioken since the last tieaty. Mo- 
hammed A'dil Shah had successfully cultivated the 
friendship of Shah Jehan, but had excited the per- 
sonal enmity of Auiangzib by a close connection 
with Dai a Sheko. On his death, which took 
place m Novembei, 1 656 y , he was succeeded by 
his son, Ah, a youth of nineteen , and Shah Jehan 
ivas tempted, by the pei suasion of his youngei 
son, to deny that the mmoi was the leal issue of 
the late king, and to asseit Ins own light to decide 
on the succession to his tnbutaiy. Though the 
foice of the kingdom of Bijapui was still un- 
dimimshed, it was m no state of prepaiation foi 
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wai ; and a large poition of its aimy was employed 
at a distance in wais with the Hindu petty pimces 
of Camata. Auiangzib, theiefoie, met with little 
difficulty m his invasion of the temtoiy , and a 
foitunate accident having thi own the stiong fiontier 
fort of Bidr into his hands, he advanced without 
fuithei obstiuction to the capital.* The sudden- 
ness of the attack had pi evented the mode of de- 
fence by destioying the countiy, so successfully 
piactised on foimei occasions. No lesouice, there- 
foie, was left to the new king, but to sue foi peace 
on the most unfavouiable teims. Even those weie 
peremptoiily 1 ejected by Auiangzib , and he would 
piobably eie long have obtained possession both of 
the capital and the county, if he had not been 
called off by a mattei that touched him moie 
neaily than the conquest of any foieign kingdom. 
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The empeioi had been seized with an illness of so 
senous a natuie, that it not only threatened an 
immediate tiansfei of the ciown to Daia Sheko, 
but invested him at the moment with the admim- 
stiation of his fathei’s government. This state 
of affans, involving all Auiangzib’s piospects of 
aggiandizement and even of safety, turned his ex- 
eitions towaids the seat of the monaichy, and foi 
a long time withdiew his attention fiom the affaiis 
of the Deckan. 

Shah Jehan had foui sons,' all of an age to lendei 
them impatient of a suboidmate station. Daia 
Sheko was in lus foity-second yeai ; Shuja was 
foityj and Aunmgzib thn ty-eight. Even Moiad, 
the youngest, had long been employed m gieat 
commands ' Dai a Sheko was a fiank and high- 
spmted pance, dignified m his manners, geneious 
in Ins expense, libeial m his opinions, open in Ins 
enmities , but impetuous, impatient of opposition, 
and despising the ordinal y i ules of piudence as 
signs of weakness and aitifice. His overheating 
tempei made him many enemies; while his habitual 
mdiscietion lessened the numbei as well as the con- 
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fidence of Ins adheients. Shuja was not destitute chap 
of abilities, but given up to wme and pleasuie. 
Auiangzib was a peifect contrast to Dai a Sheko. Shu n 
He was a man of a mild tempei and a cold heait ; Aurm » zlb 
cautious, aitful, designing ; a peifect master of 
dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not 
extended in his views ; and ever on the watch to 
gain friends and to piopitiate enemies. To these 
less bnlliant qualities he joined gieat courage, and 
skill m militaiy exeicises ; a handsome, though not 
athletic, fonn ; affable and gracious manneis , and 
lively agieeable conveisation. He was so gieat a 
dissembler m othei matters, that he has been sup- 
posed a hypocnte m leligion. But, although le- 
ligion was a gieat mstiument of Ins policy, he was, 
beyond doubt, a sinceie and bigoted Mussulman 
He had been biought up by men of known sanc- 
tity, and had himself shown an eaily turn foi de- 
votion : he at one time professed an intention of 
1 enouncing the woild, and taking the habit of a 
fakii ; and thioughout his whole life he evinced 
a leal attachment to his faith in many things in- 
different to Ins mteiest, and some most seriously 
opposed to it. His zeal was shown m piayeis and 
leading the Koian, m pious diseouises, in ab- 
stemiousness (which he affected to cany so fai as 
to subsist on the earnings of Ins manual laboui), 
m humility of depoitment, patience undei piovoca- 
tion, and lesignation m misfortunes, but, above 
all, m constant and earnest endeavouis to piomote 
his own faith and to discomage ldolatiy and m- 
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fidelity. But neither leligion noi moiality stood 
for a moment m his way when they mteifeied with 
his ambition ; and, though full of scruples at othei 
times, he would stick at no cnme that was le- 
quisite for the giatification of that passion. 

His political use of leligion aiose fiom a collect 
view of the feelings of the time. Akbei’s innova- 
tions had shocked most Mahometans, who, besides 
the usual dislike of the vulgar to tol eiation, felt 
that a direct attack was made on then own faith. 
Jehangii’s restoiation of the old ntualwas too cold 
to give full satisfaction ; and though Shah Jehan 
was a moie zealous Mussulman, Daia openly pio- 
fessed the tenets of Akbei, and had written a book 
to reconcile the Hindu and Mahometan doctnnes. 
No topic, therefoie, could be selected more likely 
to make that piince unpopulai than his infidelity, 
and in no light could the leally religious Auiangzib 
be so favouiably opposed to him as in that of the 
champion of Islam. In this charactei he had also 
an advantage ovei Shuja, who was looked on with 
aveision by the oithodox Mahometans from his 
attachment to the Peisian sect of the Shias. 

Moiad was biave and geneious, but dull m in- 
tellect, and vulgai m his pui suits. He was abun- 
dantly piesumptuous and self-willed j but his object 
never was moie exalted than the indulgence of his 
humours, and the enjoyment of sensual pleasuies/ 

* The chaiacteis of the pnnces aie taken fiom Beimei, modi- 
fied by the facts in Khafi Khan, and by some passages in 
Aui angzlb’s letters The following is given by that monaich 
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Shah Jehan had, by the same mothei as his 
sons , two daughteis. To the eldest, Padshah 
Begam, lie was devotedly attached. She was en- 
dowed with beauty and talents, and was a gieat sup- 
poit to the intei est of Data Sheko Roushanaia, 
the second daughtei, had fewei peisonal atti actions 
and less influence ; but hei talent foi intngue, and 
hei knowledge of the seciets of the haiem, en- 
abled hei to be of the gieatest assistance to hei 
favouute biothei, Auiangzib. 

It was fiom this puncess that Auiangzib ob- 
tained the intelligence on which he now acted 
Though Shah Jehan had only attained his sixty- 
seventh yeai, the habits of indolence and pleasuie 
m which lie had indulged seem to have latteily 
diminished Ins attention to business, and allowed a 
greatei sliaie of influence to Dai a Sheko, on whom, 
as hen appaient, he devolved such of Ins duties as 
lie did not lnmself peifoim. Things weie in this 
state when the empeioi was seized with a sudden 


as Shah Jehan’s opinion of his foui sons Dara (he said) had 
talents for command, and the dignity becoming the royal office, 
but was intolerant of all nho had any pretensions to eminence , 
whence he was “ bad to the good, and good to the bad." Shuja. 
■was a mere diunkard , and Morad, a glutton and a sensualist 
Aurangzlb excelled both m action and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burden of public affans, but full of subtle 
suspicions, and never likely to find any one whom he could 
tiust {Letter from Auiangzib to las son, in the “Dustin al 
Amal A' gala ’’) 

* Gladwin’s History of Jehangir 
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disoidei in Ins kidneys, togethei with a suppiession 
of mine, which enliicly incapacitated him fiom 
business, and soon hi ought him to the bunk of 
the giave.* Dunng this cusis Dai a stopped all 
conespondence, and detained all tiavelleis likely 
to spiead the news of the king’s dangei through- 
out the piovinces. lie could not, however, long 
elude the vigilance of Ins biotheis. Auiangzib 
m paiticulai was minutely infonned of all his pio- 
ceedmgs dunng the whole of the struggle which 
followed. 

The hist to act on the emeigency was Piince 
Shuj a, the viceioy of Bengal. He assembled the 
tioops of Ins piovmce, and immediately marched 
into Behai on his way to the capital. 

Piince Moi ad, viceioy of Guzei at, soon followed 
his example : he seized on all the money m the 
distnct tieasunes, and laid siege to Suiat, wlieie 
theie was a goveinoi independent of Ins authonty, 
and wheie he thought theie was a consideiable 
sum in deposit. 

Aurangzib conducted himself with moie caution. 
I-Ie did not assume the loyal title, as Shuja and 
Moiad had done ; and although he instantly moved 
to Ins noi them fiontiei, and urged on the pie- 
paiation of Ins aimy, he made no open declaiation 
till oideis came fiom Daia, m the empeioi’sname, 
to duect Mir Jumla and the other military com- 
mandeis to quit his standaid. Mil Jumla, aftei 


His col- 
lusion with 
Mir Jumla 


- Khafi Khan 
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lie joined the Moguls, had been summoned to the 
capital, and had foi a time been mti usted with tlie 
highest offices m the state He had aftei wards 
been sent back to the Deckan , but his family was 
still at Agia, and the feai of the consequences to 
them made him hesitate to oppose an order of the 
cmpeioi. But his embanassment was lemoved by 
a stiatagem suggested by Auiangzib. 

Accoidmg to a conceited plan, he sent for Mir 
J umla to Ins couit ; and when that commandei, 
after some affected delays and alarms, piesented 
himself, he oideied him to be made pnsoner and 
confined m the foit of Doulatabad, while Ins pnn- 
cipal officeis, secietly influenced by then com- 
mander, continued to sei ve with Auiangzib. Even 
when he had thiown off the mask he still pio- 
ceeded with his usual policy. He left Dai a and 
Shuja to weaken each other foi his piofit, and 
applied all his ait to gain Moiad, whom he might 
hope to i ender an msti ument m his own hands. He 
wiote to him with the most vehement piofessions 
of attachment, congiatulatmg him on his accession 
to the ci own, and declanng his own intention of 
i enouncing the woild and indulging his love of 
devotion in letuement at Mecca. He nevertheless 
offeied Ins zealous sei vices against the liiehgious 
Dai a, and advised that, as then father was still 
alive, they should piesent themselves befoie him, 
when, if leceived with favoui, they should secuie 
him fiom undue influence, while they intei ceded 
foi the paidon of then ening biothei , meanwhile 
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they should unite then foices and pioceed to en- 
gage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was undei- 
stood, had been sent against them. + It seems 
mci edible that Moiad should have been deceived 
by so impiobable a piofession, but the coarseness 
of the aitifice was disguised by the masteily ex- 
ecution , and the assiduous fiattenes of Auungzib 
found a willing auditor in his biothei, natuially 
unsuspicious, and dazzled by the piospect of assist- 
ance so necessaiy to the suppoit of his feeble 
cause. 

Befoie this peiiod Dai a had taken measuies to 
lesist the thieatened attacks of his livals. He sent 
Raja Jeswant Sing into Mahva to watch Morad 
and Auiangzib , and to act against them, with his 
whole aimy, oi by dividing it, as cn cumstances 
might suggest. At the same time he himself ad- 
vanced to Agia, and dispatched an aimy undei the 
command of his own son, Sohman Sheko, assisted 
by Raja Jei Sing, to oppose the appioach of Shuja. 
By this tune Shall Jehan was sufficiently lecoveied 
to lesume the geneial contiol of the government, 
but his confidence in Dai a was only inci eased by 
the misconduct of the othei princes. He wiote to 
Shuja, commanding him m positive teims to re- 
turn to his government. Shuja pietended to con- 
sidei these oideis as dictated by Dai a Sheko, and 
piobably still looked on the empeioi’s lecoveiy as 
doubtful He continued to move on until he met 
Sohman Sheko m the neighbouihood of Benaies. 


+ Khafi Khan. 
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A battle then took place, and Shuja, though his 
aimy was not dispeised, was defeated, and com- 
pelled to return into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Auiangzib quitted Biuhanpui * and 
maiched into Mahva. He theie formed a junction 
with Moiad, and the combined aimies maiched to 
attack Raja Jeswant Sing, who was encamped neai 
Ujen. The laja diew up his aimy on the bank 
of the liver Sipia, which at that season was neaily 
diy, but still presented a foimidable obstiuction 
fiom the locky natuie of its bed. 

The battle was bravely contested by the Rajputs, 
who weie ill suppoited by the lest of the tioops. 
It was chiefly decided by the gallantly of Moiad : 
Jeswant Sing letned in disoidei to his own coun- 
tiy, and the lest of the aimy dispeised. t On le- 
waiding his chiefs after this battle, Auiangzib sent 
them all to letuin then thanks to Moiad, as if he 
alone weie the fountain of all honoui On the 
fiist junction he had taken an oath to adheie to that 
punce, and lenewed all his promises with eveiy 
appeaiance of waimth and smcenty , and thiough- 
out the whole campaign, although Ins abilities gave 
him the leal conti ol of all operations, he continued 
Ins professions of devotion and humility, always 
acknowledging Moiad as his supenoi, and ti eating 


v Khfifi IChan 

-J Khitfi Khan Bernier The latter, who soon after joined 
the empcioi’s aimy, accuses Kasim Khan, who commanded 
along with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection. 
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him on all occasions with the utmost lespect and 
attention/ Aftei this victoiy the punces advanced 
by slow matches to the Chambal, neai Gwahoi.t 

Some dispositions made by Data Sheko foi the 
defence of that livei weic lendeied ineffectual by 
the manceuvies of Auiangzib, and the anny ciossed 
without opposition. 

Befoie Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehan, un- 
able to beat the heat of the season, had set out on 
Ins way to Delhi. The news of that misfoitune 
lecalled him, much against his will, to Agia. He 
found that dui mg his absence Dai a had tin own 
Amin, the son of Mh Jumla, into confinement; 
but, as he disappioved of the pioceeding, it was 
immediately counteimanded by the prince himself. 
Shall Jehan, at this time, notwithstanding his feeble 
health, had oideied his tents to be prepaied, and 
intended to take the field in person. His hope 
was, that he should be able to bung about an ad- 
justment by his piesence and authonty, and to 
avoid a war which could not but bung many dan- 
geis and calamities on himself and all the parties en- 
gaged. He was dissuaded fiom this resolution by 
his biothei-m-law, Shaista Khan. If it had been 
puisued, it would have had no effect on the punces, 
whatevei it might on the aimies ; for all weie now 
too fai engaged to lecede, oi to tiust then futuie 
safety to any thing so precaiious as the life of Shah 
Jehan. Dai a likewise looked with an ill eye on 


" Khafi Khan Beiniei 


f Khafi Khan 
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an accommodation that must have lemoved him chap 
fiom almost unlimited power, and lestoied the ad- „ 
mimstiation to its oidmaiy tiam undei the imme- D;lr;1 

J marches 

diate contiol of the empeior. Uiged on by this from Agra 

1 to oppose 

consideiation, and confident m his supenor num- hts bro- 

thers 

beis, he lefused even to wait foi Soliman, then on against the 
his maich fiom Ben dies with the most efficient shaii *je- 
pait of the army. Conti aiy to the earnest injunc- 
tions of Shah Jehan he matched out at the head 
of an aimy which seemed mesistible fiom its n um- 
bels and equipment, but was tendered weak, m 
leality, by the anogance of the commandei, the 
disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the 
flowei of the fighting men. v 


han 


On the 6th of Ramzan, 1068, the two armies a » iass, 
appioached each other at Samaghar, one march of june S 
fiom Agia : they diew up face to face on the next 
day, but did not join battle until the succeeding 
morning. 


The action began by a cliaige of a body of is totally 
Daia’s cavalry, undei Rustam Khan. It was un- dcfeated 
able to penetrate a low of guns chained together 
m fiont of Auiangzib’s line. A second and moie 
poweiful chaige, headed by Dai a himself, was 
equally unsuccessful , but Ins attack was lenewed 
and kept up without intei mission on the centie, 


* Khah Khan says the army consisted at Agra of upwaids 
70,000 hoi se, with innumei able elephants and guns Bernier, 
though geneially distrustful of native numbeis, thinks it may 
have been 100,000 hoise, 20,000 foot, and 80 pieces of aitillery 
He leckons Aurangzlb and Mould’s aimy at 30,000 oi 35,000 
hoise 
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wheic Aurangzib was stationed. In the i i 
time Moicid was attacked by 3000 Uzbeks, win 
pouied in flights of airows on him, with such 
lapidity that it was with difliculty lie could heai 
up against them. His elephant gave way before 
the stoim, and would have urn off the field if Mo- 
icid had not oideied its feet to be chained; thus 
cutting off the power of ictleat foi himself. This 
shaip contest with the Uzbeks was succeeded by a 
much moie foimidable attack. A laige body of 
Rajputs lushed on the pnnce with an impetuosity 
that nothing could resist. Ram Sing, their lija, 
m a saffion lobe, and with a chaplet of pearls 
on his head, ian up to Moiad’s elephant, and 
huiled his pike at the piince, while he shouted 
to the duvei to make the elephant kneel down. 
Moicid leceived the pike on his shield, and neaily 
at the same moment laid the lija dead with an 
anowA His death only exaspeiated the Rajputs, 
who fought with despeiate fury, and fell in heaps 
round the pi mce’s elephant. At this time Auiangzib 
was about to move to his biothei’s assistance, but 
he had soon full employment whei e he was ; foi 
Dara, having at length bioken through the line of 
guns, chaiged Ins centie at full speed, and earned 
all befoie him, by the united foice of velocity and 
numbeis. 

v Khdfi Khan Beimer Colonel Tod (vol n p 481 ) 
ascubes this action to Itaja Chitai Sal of Bundi, who was a 
distinguished commandei in the leign of Shah Jehan, and was 
likewise killed m this battle. 
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Am aiigzib alone lemamed unshaken: he pie- 
sen ted Ins elephant wheiever theie was the gi eatest 
danger, and called aloud to his tioops that “God 
was with them, and that they had no othei lefuge 
or letieat.”’*' In the height of this contest Raja 
Rup Sing leaped from Ins hoise, and 1 mining up 
to Auiangzib’s elephant, began to cut away the 
gnths with his sword. Auiangzib was struck with 
his audacity, and even in that moment of alaim 
called out to his men to spaie him , but befoie his 
voice could be heard the laja had fallen, almost cut 
to pieces. At this cutical junctme, Moiad, having 
at length lepelled the Rajputs, was able to turn 
his attention to the centie; and Dai a, who found 
his light thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
vigour of his fiont attack. His numbeis, however, 
might m the end have pi evaded, but as he was 
piessmg foiwaid on his elephant, conspicuous to 
all his tioops, whom he was encoui aging by his 
voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, 
a locket fiom the enemy stiuck the elephant, and 
lendeied it so' ungovernable that Daia had no 
choice but to tlnow himself fiom its back and to 
mount a horse with all expedition. His disappear- 
ance stiuck a sudden alaim among the distant 
tioops; and an attendant being earned off by a 
shot at his side, while fastening on his quivei after 
he mounted, those immediately lound him weiealso 
tin own into confusion * the panic spiead, and its 

f Bermei has piescived his Avoids m the onginal Hmdos- 
tani 
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effects weie soon felt throughout the whole aimy. 
The death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of 
the battle : m a civil wai it is the annihilation of 
the cause. Success seemed now useless, and eveiy 
man’s thoughts weie turned to safety. Even the 
pait of the line which was not engaged began to 
wavei, while the pnnces piessed fonvaid amidst 
the disoidei of the centie, and compelled the 
tioops opposed to them, and even Delia himself, to 
take to flight. 

The victoiy was no soonei decided than Aurang- 
zib tlnew himself on his knees and letuined his 
thanks to Divine Piovidence for the meicy it had 
vouchsafed to him. His next caie was to salute 
Ins biothei, and congratulate him on the acquisition 
of a kingdom. He found Moi ad’s howdah bi istled 
with anows, and himself wounded in seveial places, 
and, aftei expressing the gieatest joy at his vic- 
toiy, he began to wipe the blood fiom his face, and 
to show the most affectionate attention to Ins suf- 
fei mgs.* 

While this was passing on the field, the unfoi- 
tunate Daia puisued Ins flight towaids the city- 
he ai lived m the evening, with 2000 horse, many 
of them wounded; all he now had of the gieat foice 
with which he had so lately maiched out. 

He was ashamed to piesent himself befoie his 
fathei, to the disiegaid of whose opinion he owed 

Morad’s howdah was pieserved as a cunosity to the time 
of Ferokhsh, when it was seen by Khafi Khan, who says it was 
stuck as full of anows as a poicupine is of quills. 
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his linn , ancLaftei seeming some valuables at bis 
own palace, he continued his flight towaids Delhi, 
accompanied by his wife and two of his clnldien. 
He had alieady leached the third tegular stage 
from Agra, befoie he was overtaken by 5000 horse, 
sent by Shah Jehan to his assistance.* 

Auiangzlb maiched to Agra thiee days after 
the battle. He encamped before the walls, and 
took immediate possession of the city. Some moi e 
days elapsed befoie he mteifeied with the mtenor 
of the loyal residence. He employed the intei val 
m humble messages to his father, pleading the 
necessity of Ins case, and piotestmg Ins inviolable 

In the account of the battle I have taken some circum- 
stances fiom Bernier, but have preferred the geneial nanative 
of Khafi Khan, who, besides his access to veibal and written 
evidence, lefeis to his own fathei, who was piesent m the 
action Beimei lived neaiei the time, and is an excellent 
writei , but his acquaintance both with men and books must 
have been limited, and his means of judging Indians impel feet , 
lus relation, besides, is mixed with some anecdotes which look 
like popular inventions Dara’s descent fiom his elephant (foi 
instance) is ascubed to the insidious advice of a tiaitor m the 
moment of victory , while Khafi Khan says he was obliged to 
get down m such piecipitation, that he left his slippeis, and 
mounted Ins hoi se with baie feet and without aims Beimei 
aftenvaids i elates a plot of Shah Jehan to seize Aurangzib, and 
acountei plot of the lattei, wdnch ended in the seizure of Shah 
Jehan , but the stoij r is improbable in itself, and is not alluded 
to by Khafi Khan It is necessary thioughout to look closely 
into the accounts which favoui Auiangzib, foi though Beimei 
himself is captivated with the open character of Dara, his mastei 
was a peisonal enemy of that punce, against whom Khafi Khan 
also has a stiong piejudice, and both wiote aftei Auiangzib 
had been successful, and was cued up as the Mussulman lieio 
and the gicatcst of evnpeiois 
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lespect and duty: it is piobable, indeed, that he 
was smceiely desuous of conciliating Ins fathei, 
and would have piefened canymg on the govern- 
ment in Ins name, but he found it impossible to 
gam his confidence 01 to shake his attachment to 
Delia; and at length sent Ins own son, Mohammed 
Sultan, to take complete possession of the citadel, 
and to pi event all communications between the 
emperoi and eveiy one beyond its walls. Shah 
Jehan vas still tieated with the highest lespect; 
but, although he lived foi seven yeais longer, Ins 
leign ends at this penod. It seems unaccountable 
that so able a pnnce should have thus been de- 
tlnoned without any of bis old seivants attempting 
to stu m his favoui : the tmlli i c , that Ins habits 
of indulgence had impaned Ins eneigy , and as he 
had long ceased to head Ins ai nnes, the tioops 
tinned then eyes to the pnnces who led them 
m the field, and who had the immediate distn- 
bution of then honouis and lewaids. To this 
must be added the pecuhai abilities of Amangzib, 
who was moie successful m defeating conspiracies 
and managing factions than m any other blanch of 
government, though he was good m all. 

Having now no fuithei use foi Moiad, Aurang- 
zib dismissed lnm fiom Ins pietended soveieignty, 
without even the ceiemony of a quanel 01 a com- 
plaint. He kept up the delusion of that simple 
pnnce by submissive behavioui and constant pie- 
sents and attentions, till they had maiched fiom 
Agia m pm suit of Daia, when he one day in- 
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vited Moiad to suppei, and so far waved his own 
scuiples as to allow the fiee use of the goblet , of 
which Moiad so fully availed himself that he was 
soon m a state of helpless intoxication. On this 
he was stupped of his aims without resistance, was 
cast into chains, and sent off on an elephant to 
Sell m gliai, pait of the citadel of Delhi; while 
thiee othei elephants weie dispatched, undei similai 
escoits, m diffeient dnections, to mislead people 
as to Ins place of confinement. He was afteiwaids 
lemoved to Gwalior, the gieat state pnson of those 
days. Auiangzib then continued Ins match to 
Delhi, wheie he caused himself to be pioclaimed 
empeioi.* He did not put Ins name on the com, 
and was not ci owned until the fiist anniveisaiy of 
Ins accession , a cncumstance which has mtioduced 
some confusion into the dates of Ins leign. 

The leign of Shah Jehan, thus haishly closed, 
was pei haps the most piospeious evei known m 
India. Though sometimes engaged in foieign 
wais, his own dominions enjoyed almost umntei- 
lupted tianquillity, togethei with a laigei shaie of 
good goveinment than often falls to the lot of 
Asiatic nations. 

Notwithstanding Shall Jehan’s love of ease and 
pleasure, and the time spent m his visits to Cash- 
mir and the election of those celebiated structures 
m which he took so much delight, he nevei le- 
mitted Ins vigilance over his internal goveinment ; 
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and by this, and the judicious choice of his mini- 
sters, he pi evented any lelaxation m the system, 
and even intioduced impoitant impiovements, 
such as his suivey of the Deckan. 

Khafi Khan, the best historian of those times, 
gives Ins opinion, that, although Akber was pie- 
emment as a conqueior and a lawgiver, yet, foi 
the older and anangement of his temtoiy and 
finances, and the good administiation of eveiy de- 
paitment of the state, no piince ever leigned m 
India that could be compaied to Shah Jehan. 

Whatever might be the lelative excellence of 
his government, we must not suppose that it was 
exempt fiom the evils mheient m a despotism: 
we may assume some degiee of fraudulent ex- 
action in the officeis of levenue, and of coiiuption 
m those of justice , and we have the testimony of 
Euiopean tiavelleis to acts of extoition by custom- 
house officeis, and of aibitiaiy powei by govemois 
of piovmces ; but, aftei all deductions on these 
accounts, theiewill lemam enough to convince us 
that the state of India under Shah Jehan was one 
of gieat ease and piospenty. - 

** Taveimei, who had repeatedly visited most parts of India, 
says that Shah Jehan “ reigned not so much as a king over his 
subjects, but lathei as a fathei over his family and childien,” 
and goes on to commend the stuctness of his civil government, 
and to speak m high teims of the secunty enjoyed under it 
(Page 108 of the English tianslation of 1678 ) Pietio Della 
Valle, who wrote in the last yeais of Jehangh (1623), when 
things weie in a woise state than undei his son, gives the fol- 
lowing account “ Hence, geneially, all live much aftei a 
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The election of such a capital as Delhi pioves 
gieat pnvate as well as public wealth. Mandesloe 
descnbes Agra as at least twice as laige as Isfahan 
(then m its gieatest gloiy) ; with fine streets, good 
shops, and numeious baths and caiavanseiais. Nor 
was this piospenty confined to loyal residences; 
all tiavelleis speak with admiration of thegiandeur 
of the cities, even m 1 emote piovmces, and of the 
fertile and pioductive countnes in which they 
stood. 

Those who look on India m its pi esent state may 
be inclined to suspect the native wnteis of exagge- 
latmg its foimei piospenty ? but the deseited cities, 
mined palaces, and choked up aqueducts which 
we still see, with the gieat leseivoirs and embank- 
ments m the midst of jungles, and the decayed 
causeways, wells, and caiavanseiais of the royal 
loads, concui with the evidence of contempoiaiy 
tiavelleis m convincing us that those histoiians had 
good giounds foi then commendation. 

The whole continent of India, howevei, was fai 
fiom being m a unifoim state: vast tiacts weie 
still coveied with foiests, and the mountainous 

genteel wajr, and they do it secuiety as well, because the king 
does not peisecute his subjects with false accusations, noi de- 
prive them of any thing when he sees them live splendidty, and 
with the appeal ance of uches (as is often done m other Maho- 
metan countues), as because the Indians aie inclined to those 
vanities, &c &c ” (Page 22 English tianslation of 1665 ) 

* Mandesloe, foi Guzei at, Giaaf and Biuton (m Munay’s 
Asiatic Discovery), foi Bengal, Behar, and Oussa, and Tavei- 
mei, foi most paits of the empue 
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langes often haibomed wild and pi edatory inha- 
bitants. Even m the best cleaied paits, theie weie 
sometimes levolts of subject lajas, as m Bundel- 
cand, duiing the piesent reign, but m that case 
the distuibance was confined to a distnct of less 
extent than the Tyiol, while populous piovmcesas 
laige as France or England weie scarcely awaie of 
its existence. 

But, aftei all allowances, the state of the people 
must have been woise than m an mdiffeiently 
governed countiy m modem Euiope. On the one 
side, theie are the absence of slaveiy and poly- 
gamy, less peisonal oppiession by the gieat, and 
less feai of scaicity and consequent disease ; while 
on the othei there is nothing to oppose but lighter 
taxation and fieedom fiom a meddling and compli- 
cated system of law and 1 eg ulati on. A fairei ob- 
ject of companson would be the Roman Empne, 
undei such a pi nice as Seveius : we should theie 
find the same geneial tianquillity and good govern- 
ment, with similai examples of disturbance and 
oppression ; the same enjoyment of physical happi- 
ness, with the same absence of that spmt which 
would tend to increase the present felicity, and 
which might affoid some secunty for its duiation 
beyond the life of the leigmng monaich. The 
institutions, tiaditions, and opinions which lemamed 
fiom bettei tunes, must, even m this case, have 
given a supenonty to the Euiopean empne. 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince 
that evei appealed in India. His retinue, Ins 
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state establishments, his largesses, and all the pomp 
oflns couit, weie much mci eased beyond the ex- 
cess they had attained to under his predecessois. 
His expenses m these depaitments can only be pal- 
liated by the fact that they neithei occasioned any 
mciease to his exactions nor any embanassment 
to lus finances. The most striking instance of his 
pomp and piodigality was his constiuction of the 

*v 

famous peacock tin one It took its name fiom a 
peacock with its tail spiead (lepiesented m its 
natuial colouis in sapphires, emeialds, lubies, and 
otliei appropnate jewels), "which foimed the chief 
ornament of a mass of diamonds and piecious 
stones that dazzled eveiy beholdei. Tavernier, a 
jeweller by piofession, leports, without appaient 
distiust, the common belief, that it cost 160,500,000 
livies, neaily six millions and a half steilmg. 

But his gieatest splendour was shown m his 
buildings. He founded a new city at Delhi, built 
on a legulai plan, and fai surpassing the old one 
in magnificence: thiee wide streets (one of gieat 
length, ornamented by a canal and rows of tiees, 
and composed of houses using ovei a line of shops 
under ai cades), led to a spacious esplanade, m the 
centre of which, and on the Jamna, stood the 
foi titled palace ; the spacious couits, marble halls, 
and golden domes of which have so often been 
the subject of enthusiastic description. The gieat 
mosque of the same city is a woik of extiaoidmaiy 
elegance and grandeur. 

But of all the stiuctuies erected by Shah Jehan, 
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Taj Mahal at Agia, a mausoleum of white maible 
decorated with mosaics, which, for the richness of 
the material, the chasteness of the design, and the 
effect at once biilhant and solemn, is not sui passed 
by any other edifice, eithei m Euiope or Asia." 6 

f Taj Mahal is a con uption of Mumtaz Mahal, the name of 
Shah Jehan’s queen, whose sepulchie it forms It stands on a 
maible teriace over the Jamna, is flanked at a modeiate dis- 
tance by two mosques, and is suriounded by extensive gardens 
The budding itself, on the outside, is of white marble, with a 
high cupola and four minarets In the centre of the inside is a 
lofty hall of a cn culai foim undei a dome, m the middle of 
which is the tomb, inclosed within an open scieen of elaborate 
tracery formed of marble and mosaics The walls are of white 
maible, with bordeis of a running pattern of flowers in mosaic 
The graceful flow, the harmonious colours and, above all, the 
sparing use of this rich ornament, with the mild lustie of the 
maible on which it is displayed, foim the peculiar chaim of the 
building, and distinguish it from any other in the world The 
matenals are lapis lazuli, jaspei, heliotiope 01 blood stone, a 
sort of golden stone (not well undei stood), with calcedony and 
other agates, cornelians, jade, and various stones of the same 
description “ A single flower in the scieen,” says Mi Voysey, 
(Asiatic Resecti ches,\'o\ v p 434 )“ contains a hundred stones, 
each cut to the exact shape necessaiy, and highly polished 
and “yet,” says Bishop Heber, “ though eveiy thing is finished 
like an ornament foi a drawing-room chimney-piece, the gene- 
ral effect produced is rathei solemn and impressive than gaudy/' 
In the minute beauties of execution, howevei, these fioweis are 
by no means equal to those on tables and other small woiks m 
“ Pietia Dura” at Floience It is the taste displayed in the 
outline and application of this oinament, combined with the 
lightness and simplicity of the building, which gives it so pio- 
digious an advantage ovei the gloomy panels of the chapel of 
the Medici The mosaics of the Taj are said, with gieat pro- 
bability, to be the woikmanship of Italians It is singular that 
artists of that nation should leceive lessons of taste from the 
Indians. 
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All these vast imdei takings weie managed with 
so much economy that, after defi aymg the expenses 
of his gieat expeditions to Candahar, his wais m 
Balkh, and othei heavy charges, and maintaining a 
regulai aimy of 200,000 hoise, Shah Jehan left a 
tieasure, which some leckon at neai six, and some 
at twenty-foui millions steilmg, m com, besides his 
vast accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and 
in jewels. * 

Notwithstanding the unamiable cliaiacter given 
of him m his youth, the peisonal conduct of Shah 
Jehan seems to have been blameless when on the 
tin one. His ti eatment of ins people was beneficent 
and paternal, and Ins hbeial sentiments towaids 
those aiound him cannot be bettei shown than by 
the confidence which (unlike most Eastern pnnces) 
he so generously leposed m his sons. 

Shah Jehan had leigned thnty yeais; he was 
sixty-seven yeais old when he was deposed, and 
seventy-four when he died. 
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* Bernier says under 6,000 000/ (vol i p 305 ) Khafi Khan 
says 24-, 000,000/ , and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
makes Shah Jehan 's revenue 23,000,000/- (only 1,000,000/ moie 
than that now collected in the British portion of India), while 
it is generally reckoned to have been 32,000,000/ , and is ad- 
mitted by Bernier, when depreciating it, to be greatei than that 
of Persia and Tuikey put togethei (vol i p 303 ) 
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Thouoii Aurang/tb’s mam object was the pur^mt 
of Data, he did not fail to attend to the motions 
of Sdhman, who was mai clung to lu- father’s aid at 
the time of t lie fatal battle lie was a voting man 
of twentv-five, and was assisted m his command by 

V 

Il.ija.Ici Sing, and accompanied In anothei general 
named Dilti Khan. .Tei Sing, like the other Raj- 
put pnnees, had adheied to Darn, ns well on ac- 
count of Ins lawful claim', as of his hheial piinciples 
in ichgion , but though he had acted with decision 
against Shuja, tlie case was difleient with Atirang- 
vA b. His inclinations pi obably fav cured that prince, 
with whom lie had sen eel in Balkli, and Ins inteiest 
counselled him against opposition to the actual pos- 

* Aurangrtb, on Ins accession, toot the title of A'lnmgtr, 
by winch lie is designated m Indian history and m all regular 
documents Europeans, howcxei, as well as some of Ins own 
countiymcn, still call him Aurang/ib (properly pronounced 
0urang7ib) 
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sessor of the thione. He detei mined to abandon 
Soliman, D 1 I 11 Khan took the same lesolution, 
and then defection was aggiavated lathei than pal- 
liated by the paltiy pietexts they employed to ex- 
cuse it. Soliman, thus depiived of the stiength of 
his aimy, foimed a design of avoiding Auiangzib 
by keeping close to the mountains, and thus making 
his way to join his fathei at Lahoi. Auiangzib 
fiustiated his pioject by sending a detachment to 
Haidwar to mteicept him; and this disappoint- 
ment occasioned the deseition of most of his le- 
maming tioops. He next sought lefuge in Smna- 
gai ; but the raja lefused him an asylum unless he 
would send away the 500 hoise that still adheied 
to him. After a vam attempt to letuin to the foit 
of Allahabad, in which his small band was 1 educed 
to 200, he agreed to the laja of Smnagai’s teims, 
enteied Ins foit with five oi six attendants, and, 
though tieated with civility, soon found that he 
was, in reality, in a soit of confinement. 

Auiangzib did not wait till the conclusion of 
these opeiations. Aftei settling his affans at Delhi, 
lie continued his maich against Dai a. That un- 
fortunate punce, at the commencement of his 
flight, had halted foi a few days at Delhi, wheie 
he obtained some tieasuie, and collected some 
thousand troops: he then maiched lapidly to La- 
hoi, and, finding a large sum of money m the loyal 
tieasuiy, began to laise an aimy. Before he had 
made much piogiess, he heaid of the advance of 
Auiangzib, and soon aftei, of the neai appioach of 
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a light detachment sent on m puisuit of him. Shah 
Jehan had wiitten to Mohabat Khan (son of the 
gieat geneial), who was viceioy of Cabul ; and it 
is probable that Dai a had been expecting encou- 
lagement fiom him. Besides the tioops of the 
piovince, Cabul would have affoided a leady re- 
fuge, m case of need, among the Afghan tiibes, 
and an easy exit to the ten it ones of the Uzbeks oi 
the Peisians ; but these views, if entei tamed, weie 
disconcerted by the piompt measuies of Auiangzib, 
and Dai a, unable to resist the foice that tin eaten ed 
him, left Lahoi with 3000 oi 4000 horse, and took 
the road of Multan on his way to Sind. 

On this, Auiangzib, who had already ciossed 
the Satlaj, alteied his couise foi Multan. Before 
he reached that city, he heaid that Daia had pio- 
ceeded on Ins flight, and at the same tune leceived 
intelligence of the advance of his bi other Shuja 
fiom Bengal. He theiefoie gave up his maich to 
the westward, and i etui ned without delay to Delhi. 

Meanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares with 
25,000 hoise and a numerous tram of aitillery; 
and Auiangzib, aftei some stay at Delhi, set out to 
anest his pi ogress. They met at Cajwa, half way 
between Allahabad and Etaya. Shuja was advan- 
tageously posted , and, though both diew up their 
aimies, neither was anxious to begin the attack. 
On the third oi fouith day, Auiangzib wasfoimmg 
his line befoie daybreak, according to his usual 
piactice, when he was suipused by a piodigious 
upioar that suddenly aiose m his leai. This was 
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occasioned by Raja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
now seivmgm his camp, had tieacheiously attacked 
his baggage. 

The laja had submitted when Daia’s case be- 
came hopeless : he had not been leceived with the 
confidence or distinction he expected, and had en- 
teied on a conespondence with Shuja, piomising 
to fall upon the baggage at a paiticular lioui, when 
the punce’s aimy was also to attack m fiont. Had 
the co-opeiation been complete, it must have been 
entirely successful , foi, although Shuja was not at 
Ins post in time, it had neaily occasioned the dis- 
pel sion of his nval’s aimy. The tumult cieated 
by the unexpected onset, combined with the daik- 
ness and then ignoiance of the cause, spiead the 
gieatest confusion among the troops who weie 
forming : some left the field, otheis flew to piotect 
then baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. 
In the midst of this peituibation, Auiangzib dis- 
mounted and seated himself on a poi table thione, 
from which he issued his duections with a seiene 
and cheeiful countenance, sent a paity to lepel 
the attack, and took measures for checking the dis- 
oidei which had alieady spiead so fai. In the mean 
time, Jeswant found that he was not suppoited ; 
and, expecting to have the whole ai my turned upon 
him, was glad to lecall his tioops fiom plundei, 
and to letue to a place out of reach, wheie he 
could await m safety the event of the appioachmg 
contest. 

By this tune the sun had risen, and Shuja was 
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seen advancing to the attack. The battle began 
by a cannonade, soon followed by a close action . 
Auiangzib’s light was forced back, and his centie, 
where he was himself, was haul piessed. He was 
often m imminent dangei ; and his elephant was 
chaiged by anothei of greatei stiength, and would 
have been boine to the giound if the opposite 
drivei had not been shot by one of the king’s 
guaids. But he still continued to pi ess upon the 
enemy’s centie, until the} r at length gave way and 
fled fiom the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon 
and many elephants to the victoi. 

Auiangzlb sent his son, Punce Mohammed Sul- 
tan, in pui suit of Shuja fiom the field of battle, 
and some days aftei dispatched a legulai aimy to 
suppoit the punce, undei the command of Mir 
Jumla, who, having been released fiom Ins mock 
lmpiisonment, had joined the aimya day oi two 
before the engagement, and acted as second in 
command on that occasion. Having made these 
dispositions, he letmned to Agra. 

That city, the most vulneiable point of his pos- 
sessions, had just been exposed to consideiable 
alarm and dangei. Jeswant Sing, as soon as he 
peiceived the victoiy to incline to Ins enemies, 
commenced his letieat towaids his own countiy, 
and unexpectedly presented himself at Agia before 
the lesult of the battle was accuiately known. 
He had it m his powei to have made an eifoit foi 
deliveung and lestonng Shah Jehan ; and it is pio- 
bable the populai feeling was alieady stiongly in- 
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clmed m that dneclion, foi Shaista Khan, who 
was governor, had given himself up to despan, and 
was on the point of swallowing poison. * He was 
lelieved by the depaituie of Jeswant , who, con- 
sideimg how much he might lose by pushing things 
to extiemities, puisued his maich, and was soon 
safe among the hills and sands of Jodpui. 

Auiangzib, on leaching Agia, dispatched a force 
of 10,000 men m puisuit of him; and about the 
same time he leceived a repoit fiom Pnnce Sultan 
that the foit of Allahabad had been given up by 
Shuja’s governor, and that Sliuja himself had re- 
ined to Bengal. 

These successes weie mote than countei balanced 
by the intelligence he leceived of the pioceedings 
„of Dai a Sheko. By the last accounts, that pi nice 
had deposited Ins baggage at Bakkai on the Indus ; 
and, being fo iced by the desertion of his men and 
the death of his carnage cattle to lelinqiush Ins 
design on Sind, he had no means of escaping the 
detachment in puisuit of him, but by endeavounng 
to cioss the desert to Cach. It now appealed that 
he had made little stay m that distuct, that he had 
enteied Guzerat, and had been joined by the go- 
vet noi, Shah Nawaz Khan, (one of whose daughteis 
was mained to Moiad, and anothei to Auiangzib 
himself,) and by lus poweiful assistance had occu- 
pied the whole piovince, including Suiat and Ba- 
loch He had opened a negotiation with the kings 
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of the Deckan; but had turned his immediate 
attention to a maich to Hindostan, and a junction 
with Jeswant Sing. Amidst the sui prise occa- 
sioned by this lapid change of circumstances, Au- 
langzib did not fail to peiceive the mci eased nn- 
poitance of the Rajput pnnce, whose temtoiies 
extended fiom Guzei at to Ajmir ; and as he nevei 
allowed his passions to mterfeie with his inteiests, 
he foigot the peifidy and outrage with which lie 
had just been tieated, and set all his usual aits to 
woik to wm over his rebellious dependant. He 
wiote a complunentaiy letter with his own hand, 
conceding the lank and titles his previous lefusal 
of which was the giound of Jeswant’s discontent, 
and at the same time he called m the aid of Jei 
Sing, to convince his biothei laja of the confidence 
that might be placed in the king’s good will, and 
of the l urn that awaited all who joined the hopeless 
cause of his uval. These arguments and conces- 
sions had their weight with Jeswant ; and although 
Daia had matched fiom Ahmedabad, and was 
ai lived within fifty miles of Jodpur, he sent to 
appiise linn that he felt himself unable to contend 
alone with the power of Auiangzib, and could not 
undeitake to join him unless some othei of the 
gieat Rajput punces could be prevailed on to em- 
baik in the same cause. Aftei lepeated attempts 
to bung back Jeswant to his foimei views and 
pi onuses, Dai a was obliged to i enounce all hopes 
of his assistance, and to move with his own forces 
into the adjoining piovmce of Ajmii. He had 
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assembled an anny of 20,000 men m little moie chap 
than a month aftei his amval m Guzei at, and had 
left that piovmce with a consideiable inciease of 
numbeis, and with the addition of thiity or foity 
guns. With this foice he took up and fortified a 
commanding position on the hills near Ajmir. 

Auiangzib, who maiched from Agia as soon as niri is at- 
he heaid of the pioceedmgs m Guzei at, was now defeated by 
at Jeipui, and soon ai lived m fiont of Daia’s posi- Amangzib 
tion. Aftei cannonading for thiee days with loss 
to his own aimy, he oideied a geneial assault. It 
was obstinately lesisted for many liouis, till the 
death of Shah Nawaz, who fell just as a paity of 
Auiangzib’s tioops had mounted the lampait, so 
disheaitened Daia, that he fled with piecipitation, 
and Ins tioops dispel sed m all dnections. Even 
the body of horse that adhered to his person gra- 
dually straggled and fell off, and some even plun- 
deied the tieasuie which he was endeavounng to 


save fiom the wieck of his lesouices. 

He leached the neighbouihood of Ahmedabad Disasters of 
aftei eight days and nights of almost incessant Guzentf* 0 
mai clung, lendered nearly mtoleiable by the heat 
and dust of a scoi clung season. To this were lat- 
teily added the mei ciless attacks of the Colis m 
the hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and 
stiipped 01 massacied eveiy man who fell into the 
leai. It was m the midst of these calamities that 
Daia was met by the celebiated tiavellei Bernier, He is met 
who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious of what by Bern,er 
what had just been passing. As Daia’s wife was 
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wounded, and he had no physician, he obliged 
Bernier to turn back with him, and they lemamed 
together foi thiee days. On the fouith they weie 
within a maich of Ahmedabad, wheie they counted 
on a secuie lefuge and on some lepose aftei all 
their suffetings. They slept that night in a caia- 
vanseiai, which affoided them piotection fiom the 
attacks of the C6Ks, but was so confined that Bei- 
nier was only separated by a canvas screen fiotn 
the pnncesses of Daia’s family. About daybieak, 
when they were prepaiing foi what they thought 
the last of then distiessmg maiches, news was 
bi ought to Dara that the gates of Ahmedabad 
weie shut against him, and that if he had any le- 
gaid for his own safety, he would instantly remove 
fiom the neighbouihood. These tidings weie fiist 
made known to Bernier by the cues and lament- 
ations of the women, and soon aftei Dai a came 
foi th half dead with constei nation. The bystandeis 
leceived him with a blank silence, and Beimei 
could not refrain fiom tears when he saw him ad- 
diessmg himself to each of them, down to the 
meanest Soldiei, conscious that he was deserted by 
all the world, and disti acted with the thoughts of 
what would become of himself and his famil} r * 
Bennei saw him depait with the most melancholy 
foiebodmgs. He was accompanied by fom oi five 
hoisemen and two elephants: with these lie made 
Ins way to Cach, and was there joined by about 
fifty lioise and two bundled matchlockmen, who 
had accompanied one of his faithful adheients fiom 
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Guzei at. The chief of Cach, who had been heaity 
m his cause when he first enteied Guzei at, now 
received him coldly He puisued his maich to- 
waids Candahai, and leached the small temtoiy 
of Jun, 01 Jum, on the eastern fiontiei of Smd. 
The chief of the place, who seems to have been an 
Afghan, was under gieat obligations to Dai a, and 
leceived him with eveiy demonstiation of attach- 
ment, while his only thought was how to betiay 
him to his enemies. Daia’s wife (the daughter of 
Ins uncle, Paiviz) died at this place of her fatigues 
and suffeiings , and the pnnce, with a disiegaid of 
cii cumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a 
poition of his small escoit, with two of his most 
confidential seivants, to attend hei lemams to La- 
hoi. When the period of mourning peimitted, he 
set out on piosecution of his journey to the Indus. 
The chief of Jun accompanied him for one maich, 
and then leturned on some pretext, leaving his 
biothei and a body of tioops, as if to attend the 
prince to the fiontieix No soonei was he gone 
than his bi other fell suddenly on Dai a, made lnm 
and his son, Sepehr Sheko, pusoneis, and sent to 
all the king’s officers to announce his captuie. 

The news leaclied Auiangzib while he was cele- 
brating the first anniveisaiy of his accession. He 
concealed the intelligence until it was confiimed 
beyond doubt, when he oideied public lejoicmgs, 
and dnected the feast of the accession to be pio- 
longed. It had scarcely expned, when his pn- 
soneis ai lived at the capital. Dai a, by special 
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oi dei s, was bi ought in, loaded with chains, on a 
sony elephant, without housings, and was thus 
conducted up the most populous sheets of the 
city. The sight awakened a geneial feeling of 
compassion and indignation ; and Bernier thought 
an msmiechon so piohahle, that he vent into the 
stieet aimed and prepaied foi any exigency that 
might anse ; hut the sympathy of the people was 
only shown in teais and groans. Dai a was ex- 
posed tlnough all the pnncipal places, and then 
led off to a prison in old Delhi. The inhabitants 
weie less patient on the next day, when the chief 
of Jun was lecognised on his way to court. A 
mob immediately assembled, who first assailed him 
with lepioaches and cuises ; and, gi owing waimer 
as then numbers mci eased, began to tlnow mud; 
then tiles and stones ; and, at last, got to such a 
pitch of fury, that seveial lives weie lost, and the 
chief himself would have been torn to pieces if he 
had not been lescued by the police. 

Next day the leadei of the riot was put to death. 
A few days aftei this tumult, a mock consultation 
was held with some of the kino’s counsellois and 

O 

some learned lawyeis, at which Dara was pro- 
nounced worthy of death, as an apostate from the 
Mahometan religion. Auiangzib, with seeming 
leluctance, gave Ins oideis confoimably to this 
opinion, and a personal enemy was selected to 
cany the sentence into effect. Dai a was, with 
his son, prepanng some lentils, the only food they 
would touch, foi feai of poison, when he saw the 
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executioneis, and at once guessed his fate : he 
snatched up a small knife which he had just been 
using, and defended himself manfully, until op- 
pi essed by numbeis His body was exhibited to 
the populace on an elephant , his head was cut off 
and earned to Auiangzib, who ordeied it to be 
placed on a plattei, and to be wiped and washed 
in Ins piesence. When lie had satisfied himself 
that it was the leal head of Dai a, lie began to 
weep, and, with many expiessions of sonow, di- 
lected it to be intei red in the tomb of Humayun. 
Sepeln Sheko was sent away, in confinement, to 
Gwalior.* 

Duiing these transactions, piince Sultan and 
Mil Jumla weie cai rying on then opeiations against 
Shuja. That piince, on letmng towaids Bengal, 
had taken up a position at Mongo , and had tin own 
up a stiong lntienclnnent between the hills and 

* Almost all the account of Dara’s pioceedmgs is taken from 
Khafi Khan I have seldom used Bernier’s delightful nairativC, 
except when he was an eye-witness, foi, although he does not 
diffei in the main from the native historian, he introduces many 
paiticulars not probable in themselves, and not alluded to by 
the othei It is true that he must have icceived his accounts 
from persons engaged in the transactions, and that almost im- 
mediately after they had occuned, but such fresh materials 
have their disadvantages as well as then advantages Before 
the subjects have been discussed and examined, each man knows 
but a fiagment of the whole, and to it he adapts the reports he 
hears from others the beaten party have always some act of 
treachery, or some extraordinary accident, with which to excuse 
their defeat, and all men take a pleasure in discovering secret 
histones and latent motives, which are soon forgotten unless 
confiimed by fuither testimony 
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the Ganges; but Mn Jumla turned his left flank 
by a maich thiongh the lulls, and compelled him 
to fall back on Raj Mahal, wheie, dui mg his long 
government of Bengal, he had established a soit of 
capital. The lamy season now set m, which, m 
that countiy, puts an end to eveiy sort of move- 
ment by land, and Mil Jumla cantoned at some 
distance fiom Raj Mahal. An impoitant event to 
both parties had taken place befoie this pause. 
Pi nice Sultan had long been discontented with 
playing the pait of a pageant undei the authouty 
of Mir Jumla , and his impatience became so un- 
governable, that, although he was the eldest son 
and lecogmsed hen of Auiangzlb, he enteied into 
a conespondence with Shuja, and finally deseited 
to his camp. Shuja leceived him with honour, 
and gave him Ins daughter m mairiage , but, eithei 
fiom disappointed expectations or natuial levity of 
tempei, Sultan became as much dissatisfied in Ins 
new situation as he had been befoie; and after 
taking an active part m the hostilities which le- 
commenced aftei the lainy season, he again de- 
seited Ins paity, and letuined to Mil Jumla’s 
camp. 

Auiangzib, who had at one time deteinnned on 
a journey to Bengal, had given it up befoie this 
news leached him. He showed himself little af- 
fected by his son’s beliaviom : he oideied linn to 
be committed to pnson, and kept lnm m confine- 
ment foi many yeais. Fiom this time Shuja’s af- 
fans went piogiessively to decay. 
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Aflei a series of unsuccessful smuggles, lie was 
compelled to letieat to Dacca; and, Mil Juinla 
continuing to pi ess him with vigour, lie quilted 
his aimy, fled with a few attendants, and took 
1 efuge with tlie xaja of Aiacan. His subsequent 
story is uncei tarn. It would appear that the laja 
took some unfair steps to pie\enl his leaving Aia- 
can, and that Shu pi enteicd into a plot with tlie 
Mussulmans of the country to ovcituin the laja’s 
government: this much is ceitain, that Shop! and 
all his family weie cut off, and, though theic weie 
manyiumours legal ding them, weie neiei lieai d 
of more. 

His ignoiance of Shuja’s fate left Auiangzib in 
some uneasiness foi a time ; but th.it, and all Ins 
othei giounds of anxiety, weie lemoied befoie the 
end of the next yeai. He had attempted, by 
means of tin eats, and aftei wauls by foice, to com- 
pel the laja of Sirmagai to give up S 6 hm<in Shekel. 
The laja (whether fiom aval ice, 01 policy, ot sense 
of honoui) withstood all his demands, until lie had 
lecouise to Jei Sing, Ins zealous agent m all nego- 
tiations with Hindus. By that chief’s pei suasion, 
the raja was, at length, induced to make ovei 
Sohman to the impeiial officeis, and by them lie 
was conveyed to Delhi. 4 ' 

He was paraded thiough the city on an elephant, 
and then bi ought befoie the empejor. The chains 
weie taken off his legs, but his hands weie still 
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secured in gilded fetteis. His appearance affected 
many of the couitieis to teais. Even Auiangzib 
put on an appeaiance of compassion ; and when he 
entieated that, lathei than have his stiength and 
leason undei mined by diugs (as was thought to be 
often the fate of captive princes), he might be put 
to death at once, the empeior addiessed him m the 
mildest accents, and assuied him of safety and good 
tieatment. > It was not believed that he kept his 
woid, foi Soliman, his biothei Sepehr Sheko, and 
the young son of Mould, all died m Gwalior within 
a shoit spaced; while the empeioi’s own son, 
Sultan, who was confined in the same foit, lived 
seveial years, and was paitially lestoied to fiee- 
dom. 

The atiocious muidei of Morad, which took 
place a few months aftei Soliman’s imprisonment, 
justifies the woist suspicions. That unfortunate 
punce had endeavouied to escape by means of a 
rope let down from the battlements ; but the wail- 
ing of a Hindu concubine, of whom he was taking 
leave, diew the attention of the guaid, and led to 
the discoveiy of Ins design. Aurangzib felt that 
his own secunty was incomplete while Ins brother 
lived ; and, as he had not even the shadow of an 
offence to allege against him, he instigated the son 
of a man who had been aibitranly put to death by 
the prince while viceioy of Guzerat to complain of 
him as a muideiei ; when, after the ceiemony of a 


* Bernier, who was piesent at the interview f Ibid. 
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tnal, and a legal sentence, the unhappy Moiad was 
executed in his pi ison. * 

Some time before this penod Auiangzib sent a 
foice against the laja of Bikanii, who haddeseited 
him m the Deckan, and still held out against him. 
He was 1 educed to submission by this expedition. 

When the quiet of Bengal had been lestoied by 
the successes of Mil Jumla, it seems to have been 
an object with Aurangzib to find employment foi 
that poweiful mmistei. To that end he engaged 
him m the conquest of Assam, a nch countiy lying 
along the uvei Baiampatei, and shut m on both 
sides by woody mountains Mil Jumla matched 
fiom Dacca, up the uvei, conqueied the petty 
pnncipality of Ouch Behai, oven an the plain of 
Assam, and took possession of Gheigong, the capi- 
tal. He announced Ins success with gieat exult- 
ation to the empeioi, and boasted of his intention 
of pursuing Ins conquests, and opening the way to 
China. Soon after this the lamy season set in ; 
the whole plain was flooded , the cavaliy could 
not maich, noi even foiage ; the natives assembled 
on all sides, cut off supplies and stiaggleis, and 
distiessed the camp , and, as the lams subsided, a 
pestilential disoidei bioke out among the tioops; 
so that when the season opened, Mil Jumla, al- 
though he had leceived lemfoi cements, was obliged 
to i enounce his magnificent piojects, and even le- 
quued the exeition of his known talents to obtain 
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sueli conti ibuiions and cessions fiom the raja as 
might save his honour fiom the appeaiance of a 
defeat. When lie had accomplished this object he 
wilhdiew his ai my ; but died befoie lie reached 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings 
which, though at a veiy advanced age, he had 
encountered equally with the humblest soldiei # 
The cmperoi immediately laised Ins son, Moham- 
med Amin, to the high rank and honours which 
had been possessed by the deceased. 

The death of this powciful subject seemed to 
lelieve Aurangzib fiom cveiy giound for jealousy 
oi appiehension ; but he had 1 eccntly recei\ ed a 
severe warning of the pi ecai 1011s teims on which 
he still held his life and empire. Soon aftei the 
fifth anniveisary of Ins accession he was seized with 
a violent illness, which at fiist thieatened his im- 
mediate death, and aftei w aids left him in a state of 
extieme bodily weakness, and almost entnely de- 
pi ived of the use of speech. This unexpected 
calamity shook his newdy established go\ernment 
to its foundations. Repoits w f eie cunent that Raja 
Jeswant w r as m full maich to release Shah Jehan, 
and that Mohabat Khan w r as coming fiom Cabul 
with the same intention. The paitisans of the 
deposed monaich began to mtiigue at the capital , 
while tw r o paities w f eie foimed among the empeioi’s 
owm adheients; one anxious to secuie the succes- 
sion to his second son, Moazzim ; and the othei, to 


* Kliafi Khan. Berniei. 
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laise liis third son, Akbei, to the thione. These 
dangeis weie aveited by the constancy and foice 
of mind of Auiangzib himself. On the fifth day 
of Ins illness, though scaicely lescued from the 
jaws of death, he caused himself to be laised up, 
and leceived the homage of his puncipal couitieis , 
and on a subsequent day, when his having a fainting 
fit had led to a geneial lepoit that he was dead, he 
summoned two 01 tluee of the gieatest nobles to 
Ins bed side ; and although not yet lecoveied fiom 
the paialysis which had affected Ins tongue, he 
wiote an oidei, in then piesence, to Ins sistei 
Roushanaia, to send his gi eat seal, which had been 
inti usted to hei, and placed it neai himself, that 
no use might be made of it without Ins special 
oideis. The lespect and admnation nispued by 
his conduct on these occasions had as much effect 
in suppiessing distuibances as the piospect they 
affoided of his iecoveiy. r 

As soon as he was able to tiavel he set off for 
Cashmn, wheie he hoped to legam his stiength 
soonei than at any place m the plains . 1 

While Auiangzlb was seeking lepose m the 
noith, a scene was opening in the Deckan with 
winch Ins thoughts weie soon to be fully em- 
ployed. 

The Maiatta lace, it will be remembered, in- 
habits the country lying between the lange of 
mountains which sti etches along the south of the 

' Bernier Khafi Khan merely mentions a dangeious illness 
f Beiniei 
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Neibadda, paiallel to the Vmdya chain ; and a 
line diawn fiom Goa, on the sea coast, through 
Bidr to Chanda, on the Warda. That liver is its 
boundaiy on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The gieat featuie of the countiy is the range of 
Siadn, moie commonly called the Ghats, which 
inns along the western pait of it, thuty 01 foity 
miles fiom the sea, and, though only from 3000 to 
5000 feet high, is made veiy remailcable by its 
own pecuhanties, and by the difference between 
the tiacts which it divides. On the west it uses 
abiuptly neaily fiom the level of the sea, and, on 
that side, piesents an almost inaccessible barner ; 
but, on the east, it suppoits a table land 1500 or 
2000 feet high, extending eastwaid with a giadual 
slope, far beyond the Maiatta limits, to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The stnp of land between the G belts and the 
sea is called the Concan, and is, m geneial, very 
lugged. Towards the coast aie small rich plains 
pioducing nee; the lest is almost impel vious fiom 
locks and foiests, cut by numeious tonents, which 
change, when near the sea, into muddy cieeks, 
among thickets of mangiove.- The summits of 
the lidge itself aie baie locks , its sides are thickly 
coveied with tall tiees mixed with undeiwood. 
The foiest spieads ovei the contiguous pait of the 
table land to the east, a tiact bioken by deep 

* The native legends relate that the sea once washed the 
foot of the Ghats, and that the Concan was lescued from it, by 
a mnacle of one of the gods 
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winding valleys and lavmes, forming fit haunts foi chap 
the wild beasts with which the range is peopled. 

Fifteen 01 twenty miles fiom the ndge, the valleys 
become wide and feitile, and, by degiees, are lost 
in open plains, which stietch away to the eastwaid, 
coveied with cultivation, but bate of tiees, and 
larely ciossed by langes of model ate hills. The 
gieat chain of the Ghats leceives the whole fury of 
the south-west monsoon, the foice of which is thus 
bioken befoie it leaches the plains. For seveial 
months the high points aie wiapped in clouds, 
and beaten by lains and tempests. The moistuie 
soon luns olf fiom the uppei tiacts, but lendeis 
the Concan damp and insalubiious thioughout the 
yeai. 

The gieatest of the mfenor blanches of hills 
which inn east fiom the Ghats is that called the 
lange of Chandoi, fiom one of the foils constiucted 
on its summits. It sepaiates the low basin of the 
Tapti fiom that of the Godaven, on the table land. 

The basin of the Tapti is composed of Candesh 
and Berar, feitile plains, only separated fiom Gu- 
zeiat by the forest tract of Baglana, and diffeimg, 
in many respects, fiom the high countiy, which is 
more peculiaily that of the Maiattas. 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouung moun- 
tains often teimmate towaids the top m a wall of 
smooth lock, the highest points of which, as well as 
detached poitions on insulated hills, foim natuial 
foi tresses, wheie the only laboui lequned is to get 
access to the level space, which geneially lies on 

g g 4 
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the summit. Vaiious princes, at different times, 
have piofited by these positions. They have cut 
flights of steps 01 winding loads up the rocks, 
foi titled the entiance with a succession of gateways, 
and elected toweis to command the approaches; 
and thus studded the whole of the region about the 
Ghats and then branches with forts, which, but 
for frequent expenence, would be deemed im- 
pregnable. 

Though the Maiattas had never appeared m 
history as a nation, they bad as stiongly maiked a 
chaiactei as if they had always foimed a united 
commonwealth. Though moie like to the lower 
oideis m Hindostan than to then southern neigh- 
boui s m Canai a and Tehngana, they could never, 
foi a moment, be confounded with eitliei . 

They aie small sturdy men, well made, though 
not handsome. They aie all active, labonous, 
haidy, and peiseveimg. If they have none of the 
pride and dignity of the Rajputs, they have none 
of then indolence or then want of woi Idly wisdom. 
A Rajput wamor, as long as he does not dishonour 
his lace; seems almost indifferent to the lesult of 
any contest he is engaged m. A Maiatta thinks 
of nothing but the lesult, and caies little for the 
means, if he can attain his object. For this pur- 
pose he will stiain his wits, 1 enounce his pleasuies, 
and hazaid his peison , but he has not a con- 
ception of sacnficing his life, or even his inteiest, 
for a point of honoui. This diffeience of senti- 
ment affects the outwaid appeaiance of the two 
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nations : theie is something noble in the caniage 
even of an oichnary Rajput ; and something vulgar 
m that of the most distinguished Maiatta. 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist ; the 
Maratta the most foimidable enemv ; for he will 
not fail in boldness and entei prise when they aie 
indispensable, and will always suppoit them, or 
supply their place by stiatagem, activity, and per- 
seveiance. All this applies chiefly to the soldieiy, 
to whom moie bad qualities might fairly be ascubed. 
The meie husbandmen aie sober, fiugal, and in- 
dustrious ; and, though they have a dash of the 
national cunning, aie neither tuibulent nor in- 
sin ceie. 

Their chiefs, m those days, weie men of families 
who had for generations filled the old Hindu offices 
of heads of villages 01 functionaries of districts % 
and had often been employed as paitisans under 
the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijapur. 
They weie all Sudias, of the same cast with their 
people; though some tiled to laise theii conse- 
quence by claiming an infusion of Rajput blood. 

The eaily Mahometan wnteis do not seem to 
have been awaie of the existence of the Maiattas. 
We can peiceive, by the surnames of some chiefs 
whom they mention, that they must have belonged 
to that lace; but the woid Maiatta fiist occuis in 
Fenshta, m the tiansactions of the year a.d. 1485 ; 
and is not then applied in a geneial sense. It has 

* Patels, d^smtikhs, despandis, &c. &c. See Vol. I. pp 117. 
47 6 
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been mentioned that, m the middle of the sixteenth 
centuiy, the king of Bijapui adopted the Maiatta 
language, instead of Peisian, for his financial pa- 
peis ; and, as he was substituting natives of the 
Deckan for foieigners in his aimies, he enlisted 
a consideiable numbei of Maiattas among them. 
They weie at first chiefly employed in the lowest 
militaiy capacity, that of gamsoning foits : by de- 
giees then aptitude foi service as light cavalry was 
discoveied, and they began to obtain militaiy lank 
under the governments of Bijapui and Ahmed- 
nagar, while individuals weie also engaged m the 
seivice of the Kubt Shah, king of Golconda. Still 
they aie veiy little mentioned by the Mussulman 
writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the time of Malik AmbeL they emeige 
into notice, and thencefoiward occupy a conspicu- 
ous pait m the lnstoiy of the Deckan A 

Among the officeis of Malik Amber was a peison 
named Maloji, of a respectable, though not a con- 
sideiable, family, the surname of which was Bosla. 
He seived with a few men mounted on his own 
hoises, and was especially dependent on the pio- 
tection of Jadu Rao. 

If any Maiatta had a claim to Rajput descent, 
it was the family of Jadu. The name is that of 
one of the Rajput tubes : it was borne at the hist 
Mahometan invasion by the laja of Deogfri, the 
gieatest punce m the Deckan, and it is not im- 


¥ Grant Duff, vol. i p. 73—96 
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piobable that the protected of Maloji (who was chap 
desmukh of a distnct not fai fiom DeogliQmay 
have been descended fiom that stock. Whatever 
was his origin, Lukji Jadu Rao had attained to 
a command of 10,000 men under Malik Ambei, 
and was a peison of such consequence that his de- 
seitton to Shall Jehan turned the fate of a war 
against his foimei mastei. 

It was long befoie this defection that Maloji 
Bosla attended a gieat Hindu festival at the house 
of Jadu, accompanied by his son, Sliahji, a boy of 
five yeais old. Duiing the m eminent natuial to 
such an occasion Jcidu Rao took young Sliahji and 
lus own daughter, a gul of thiee yeais old, on his 
knees, and said, laughing, that they were a fine 
couple, and ought to be man and wife.” To his sui- 
pnse, Maloji instantly staited up, and called on the 
company to witness that the daughter of Jadu was 
affianced to Ins son. It did not lequiie the pride 
of biith to laise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage 
taken of him , and the consequence was, a mptuie 
between him and his dependant. But Maloji was 
by this time on the load to foitune : he acquired a 
considerable sum of money, mci eased his party, 
and, being an active paitisan, lose at last to a com- 
mand of 5000 hoise m the seivice of Ahmednagar, 
and to the possession of a laige jaglr, of which the 
chief place was Puna. He had still kept up his 
son’s claim to the daughter of Jadu Rao, which, in 
his piesent piospeiity, was no longei looked on as 
so umeasonable, and Jadu Rao at last consent- 
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ing, Ins daughtei was legularly mairied to Shahji. 
One of the flints of this union was Sevaji, the 
founder of the Maiatta empne." 

Shahji has aheady been mentioned as a gieat 
actor m the last events of the kingdom of Ahmed- 
nagarf He then enteied the seivice of Bijapui, 
and was continued m Ins jagir, which had fallen to 
that state in the paitition of the Ahmednagai ter- 
ntoiy. He was aftenvaids employed on conquests 
to the south waid, and obtained a much moie con- 
sideiable jagu m the Mysoie countiy, including 
the towns of Siia and Bangalor. 

As all Maiatta chiefs weie wholly lllitei ate, their 
affans weie managed by Biamms, who foimed a 
numeious class of men of business, even under the 
Mahometans. A peison of that cast, theiefore, 
whose name was Dadaji Condu, was left in charge 
of the jagn at Puna, and to him was committed 
the caie of the chief’s second son, Sevaji ; the 
eldei accompanying his father to the Mysore. The 
education of a young Maiatta consisted 111 horse- 
manship, hunting, and mihtaiy exeicises ; and, as 
Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly countiy 
with the plains, Sevajl’s pnncipal associates weie 
the soldieiy belonging to his fathei’s hoise, or the 
plundenng lnghlandeis of the neighbouiing Ghats. 
Fiom such companions lie imbibed an eaily love 
of adventuie, which was inci eased by Ins fondness 
foi listening to the ballads of Ins countiy. By the 


* He was born m May, 1627 (Grant Duff, vol. 1 . p 122 ) 
f a e> 1636. See p 399 
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time he was sixteen he began to be beyond the 
conti ol of Dadaji, by whom he had been admitted 
to a shaie in the management of the jagii ; and 
though he was genei ally popular foi his conciliating 
manneis, he was alieady suspected of shaiing in 
seveial extensive gang robbenes committed m the 
Concan. Those piactices and his hunting excui- 
sions made him familial with eveiy path and defile 
thioughout the Ghats; and he was, befoie, well 
acquainted with then wild inhabitants. Those in 
the paits of the lange north of Puna were Bhils 
and Colis *, and those to the south, Ramusis , but 
immediately to the west of Puna weie Maiattas, 
who had long biaved the dangeis and haidslnps 
of that uncultivated legion, and who weie called 
Mawalis, fiom the appellation of the valleys where 
they lesided. It was fiom among these last that 
Sevaji chose his earliest adheients , and, as he was 
lemarkably quick and obseivmg, he soon perceived 
a way of employing them on higher objects than 
he had yet been engaged with. 

The lull foits belonging to Bijapur weie gene- 
lally much neglected , being 1 emote and unhealthy, 
they weie sometimes occupied by a single Maho- 
metan officer, with a small gamson of ill-paid local 
tioops; at other times they weie left in charge 
of the nearest desmukh, or othei levenue officei. 
Among those in the last piedicament was Torna, 
a stiong foit, twenty miles south-west of Puna. 
Of this place Sevaji conti ived to get possession f. 
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and succeeded, by a proper application of argu- 
ments and money, in convincing the couit of Bija- 
pur that it was bettei in his hands than in those of 
the desmukh. But on Ins afteiwaids foitifying a 
neighbouimg hill, the attention of the government 
was seriously drawn to him, and remonstiances 
were addiessed to Shahji on his son’s pioceedmgs, 
Shahji made the best excuse he could, and wiote 
in stiong tenns to Dadaji and Sevaji to forbid their 
attempting any fuither encroachments. The Bra- 
mm used all his endeavouis to persuade his young 
chief to attend to these injunctions; but he did 
not long survive the i eceipt of them, and Sevaji, 
when fieed fiom his conti ol, pursued his enter- 
pnses with moie audacity than befoie. He with- 
held the revenue of the jagir which was due to 
Shahji, and as there weie two foits within it 
(Chakan and Supa), held by officeis immediately 
under his father, he gained over the first and sur- 
prised the second ; and, being now master within 
his own jagli, he pioceeded to moie extensive un- 
dei takings. He bnbed the Mahometan governor 
to sunender Condana, or Smghai, a strong hill foit 
near Puna ; and, by taking advantage of a dispute 
between two Bramin biotheis, fnends of 'his own, 
who weie contesting the command of the still 
stronger hill foit of Purandai, he introduced a body 
of Mawalis into the place, and treacherously took 
possession of it foi himself. * 

As all these acquisitions weie made without 


* Grant Duff 
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bloodshed, and without disturbing the neighbour- 
ing distncts, they called foith no exeition on the 
pait of the king of Bijapur, who was at this time 
occupied with conquests to the southward, and 
with the magnificent buildings which he was elect- 
ing at his capital.^ 

But the time was come when Sevajfs own views 
lequned that he should thiow off the mask.t The 
signal of open lebelhon was the plunder of a con- 
voy of loyal treasuie m the Concan ; and before 
the couit lecovered its suipnse at this outiage, it 
heard that five of the pnncipal hill forts in the 
Ghats had fallen into the hands of Sevaji. Almost 
immediately after this, a Biamin officer of his sui- 
pnsed and made prisoner the Mahometan governor 
of the northern Concan, and not only took posses- 
sion of Caban, wlieie he lesided, but occupied the 
whole of his piovince, and compelled him to give 
orders for the suirender of all his foits. Sevaji 
was tianspoited with this success. He received 
the goveinoi with respect, and dismissed him with 

* “ Thus did Sevaji obtain possession of the tract between 
Chakun and the Neeia, and the manner m which he established 
himself, watching and crouching like the wily tigei of his own 
mountain valleys, until he had stolen into a situation fiom 
whence he could at once spring on his piey, accounts both for 
the difficulty found in tracing his early rise, and the astonishing 
lapidity with which he extended his power, when his piogiess 
had atti acted notice, and longei concealment was impossible" 
(Giant Duff, of whose clear and animated account of Sevaji 
that insetted m the text is a meie abstiact ) 

f Grant Duff 
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honoui. His first care in his conquest was, to re- 
store Hindu endowments, and revive old institu- 
tions. He had been bi ought up m a strong Hindu 
feeling, which, perhaps, was, at fiist, as much na- 
tional as religious ; and out of this spi ung up a 
looted hatied to the Mussulmans, and an mci easing 
attachment to his own superstitions. This inclina- 
tion fell so well m with his policy, that he began 
to affect peculiar piety, and to lay clainrf to pio- 
phetic dreams, and other manifestations of the 
favour of the gods. 

The couit of Bijapui, when at length awakened 
to Sevajfs designs, was still misled by the belief 
that he was instigated by his father. They there- 
fore dissembled their displeasure until they had an 
oppoitunity of making Shahji pnsoner. His seizure 
was effected undei pietence of a fnendly entei- 
tainment by a chief of the family of Goipaia, on 
whom Sevaji afterwards most amply revenged his 
treachery.* Shahjfs assuiances that he was inno- 
cent of his son’s tiansgiessions leceived little ciedit 
from the couit of Bijapur ; and, aftei being allowed 
a reasonable time to put a stop to the msui rection, 
he was thiown into a dungeon, and told that the 
entrance would be built up aftei a ceitam period, 
unless Sevaji should make his submission m the 
interval. Sevaji was senously alarmed by this 
threat, but leflection convinced him that sub- 
mission was not the way to gam safety fiom so 
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tieacheious an enemy. He held out as before, 
and made oveituies to Shah Jehan, whose tern- 
tones he had caiefully abstained fiom mjuiing. 
The empeior received his application favouiably, 
took him into Ins seivice, and appointed him to 
the lank of a commandei of 5000. It was pio- 
bably owing to his poweiful intei position that 
Shahji was leleased fiom Ins dungeon, although he 
lemamed for foin yeais a pnsoner at laige m Bi- 
japui. Tianquilhty pi evaded duiing this intei val, 
Sevaji being lestiained by feais foi Ins fathei, and 
the government of Bijapur by the apprehension 
that Sevaji might call m the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disordeis m Camata 
lendeied Shahjfs presence necessary to the in- 
tei ests of the government His own jagir had 
been ovenun, and Ins eldest son killed, while all 
the sunounding countiy was in arms, and thieat- 
ened the speedy expulsion of the Bijapui autho- 
uties. 

No sooner was Ins father leleased and the atten- 
tion of the Bijapui government turned to the affans 
of Camata, than Sevaji began with fiesli activity to 
lenew Ins plans of aggiandizement. The whole of 
the hilly countiy south of Puna, fiom the Ghats 
inclusive to the uppei Kishna, was m the hands of 
a Hindu, laja, whom Sevaji could nevei prevail on 
to join m his lebelhon. He now piocured Ins 
assassination, and profited by the consternation 
which ensued to seize on his temtoiy. Aftei this 
atrocity he surpnsed some hill forts and built others, 
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and went on extending his authonty until Piince 
Auiangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 
Sevaji at hist addressed the piince as a seivant of 
the Mogul government, and obtained a confii mation 
of his possessions fiom the imperial authonty. But 
when he found Auiangzib engaged in wai with 
the king of Golconda, and fancied he saw the pio- 
spect of long tioubles, he detei mined to pi oft by 
the confusion at the expense of all the combatants, 
and foi the hist time invaded the Mogul temtoiies. 
He suipnsed the town of Junei, and earned off a 
laige booty; and afteiwaids attempted the same 
opeiation at Ahmednagai, wheie he met with only 
paitial success. The lapid conquests of Auiangzib 
disappointed all his hopes , and, dui mg the piince’s 
opeiations against Bijapui, he endeavouied, by 
eveiysoitof excuse and piomise, to obtain foigive- 
ness foi his lash attack. When the sickness of 
Shall Jehan called off Auiangzib to Delhi, Sevaji 
continued to piofess his devotion, and offeied his 
zealous sei vices, piovided attention weie paid to 
some claims he pietended to possess within the 
Mogul terntoiy. The piince leadily gianted linn 
foigiveness on his engaging to send a body of hoise 
to the aimy, but endeavouied to leseive the ques- 
tion of his claims foi futuie mquny; and Sevaji, 
who was as aitful as himself, m like mannei sus- 
pended the dispatch of his hoise, and confined his 
sei vices to piomises and piofessions. 

He now lenewed his attacks on Bijapur (where 
the king had been succeeded by his son, a nnnoi) ; 
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and the legency, at length awaie of the dangei of 
neglecting his advances to powei, dispatclied a' 
laige aimy against lnm. The commander was 
Afzal Khan, who to the usual ariogance of a Ma- 
hometan noble joined an especial contempt foi his 
piesent enemy. But that enemy knew well how 
to turn his piesumption to account: he affected to 
be awed by the leputation of Afzal Khan, and to 
give up all hopes of resisting his aims. He sent 
humble offeis of submission to the kluin, who de- 
puted a Biamin high in his confidence to complete 
the negotiation. This man Seva)! won ovei, and 
by Ins assistance Afzal Khan was easily peisuaded 
that Sevaj! was in a state of gicat alaim, and was 
only pie\ented siuiendeimg by his appichension 
of the consequences. Dunng these negotiations, 
Afzal advanced tlnough mtiicate and woody valleys 
to the neighbouihood of the hill foitof Paitabghai, 
where Sevaj! was icsidmg, and the Maiatta con- 
sented to leceive his assuianccs of foigiveness at 
a peisonal interview', if the khan would concede 
so much to Ins feais as to come unattended foi 
the puipose of meeting him. Afzal Khan on this 
quitted his aimy, and went foi waul with an escoit, 
which he was aftei wauls peisuaded to lea\e behind 
and advance with a single attendant. He was 
diessed m a thin muslin lobe, and earned astiaight 
swmid, moiefoi state than any expectation of being 
requned to use it Dunng this time Seva]! was 
seen slowly descending fiom the foit: he advanced 
with a timid and hesitating an, accompanied by 
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one attendant, and to all appeal ance entiiely un- 
* aimed , but undei his cotton tunic he woie a shut 
of chain aimoui, and besides a concealed daggei, 
he was aimed with shaip hooks of steel, which 
aie fastened on the fingeis, but he concealed 
in the closed hand, and aie known by the de- 
scnptive name of “tigei’s claws.” The khan 
looked with contempt on the diminutive figuie 
which came ciouchmg on to peifoim the usual 
ceiemomes of meeting , but at the moment of the 
embiace, Sevaji stiuck Ins claws into his unsuspect- 
ing adveisaiy, and, before he could lecovei fiom 
his astonishment, dispatched him with his daggei. 
He had, befoie this, diawn his tioops fiom all 
quaiteis by seciet paths into the woods lound 
Afzal’s aimy ; and, on a signal fiom the foit, they 
lushed at once on the Mussulmans, who weie le- 
posing in insolent secunty, and slaughtered and 
dispei sed them almost without lesistance. v As 
soon as the victoiy was secuie, Sevaji issued oideis 
to spaie the fugitives: vast numbeis fell into the 
hands of the conqueioi, aftei w r andenng m the 
woods until subdued by hungei. They weie all 
tieated with humanity: many of them who weie 
Maiattas enteied into Sevajfs seivice, and a chief 
of that nation, who lefused to forfeit his allegiance, 
was dismissed with piesents. Dunng his whole 
caieei, Sevaji, though he inflicted death and toituie 
to foice confessions of concealed treasuie, w r as 
nevei peisonally guilty of any useless ciuelty. 

* Giant Duff. 
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This victoiy gave a fiesh impulse to Sevajfs pro- 
gress. He ovenan all the country near the Ghats,* 
and took possession of all the hill foits, and was 
going on to complete the 1 eduction of the Concan, 
when he was lecalled by the match fiom Bljapui 
of an aimy much more foi midable than the fiist. 
He thiew pait of his tioops into foits, and employed 
the lest to cut off the enemy’s supplies* ; but he 
allowed himself to be shut up m the almost inac- 
cessible foit of Panala, and would have been com- 
pelled to sunendei aftei a siege of foui months, if 
he had not conti ived, with his usual mixture of 
boldness and dextenty, to quit the place duung a 
daik night, aftei he had amused the besiegeis with 
the piospect of a capitulation. His escape was 
ascnbed at Bijapur to tieacheiy m their geneial, 
Sidi Johar, an Abyssinian, whose indignation was 
excited by this calumny, and added to the elements 
of discoid alieady abundant at Bijapur. 

The king now took the field in peison, and 
bi ought such a foice along with him as Sevaji was 
unable to resist. His opeiations duung the whole 
of this invasion weie desultoiy and lll-dn ected ; 
and befoie the end of a yeai he found himself 
shipped of almost all his conquests. The king of 
Bijapui’s affaus now obliged him to turn his atten- 
tion to Camata, wheie his piesence was fuither 
requned by the levolt of Sidi Johai. He was em- 
ployed in that countiy foi two whole yeais, duung 
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which Sevaji lecoveied and increased his teni- 
toiies. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated 
by Shahji; and Sevaji lemained m possession of a 
temtoiy including upwaids of 250 miles of the 
countiy on the sea (being the pait of the Concan 
between Goa and Calian), while above the Ghats 
its length was moie than 150 miles fiom the noith 
of Puna to the south of Minch on the Kishna. Its 
bieadth, fiom east to west, was, at the widest part, 
100 miles. In this small temtoiy the haidiness 
and piedatoiy habits of his soldieis enabled him to 
maintain an aimy of 7000 hoise and 50,000 foot/ 
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CHAP II. 
from 1662 to 1681. 

It was about this period that Auiangzib was at- 
tacked by the violent sickness which exposed his 
life to so much dangeiA He had previously ap- 
pointed his maternal uncle, Shaista Khan, to the 
viceioyalty of the Deckan, and that officei was 
now residing at Auiangabad. 

It does not appear what led to an open ruptuie 
between Sevaji and the Moguls , but soon after 
the peace with Bijapui we find Sevajfs hoise ra- 
vaging their country neaily to Auiangabad, and 
himself taking then foits in the neighbouihood of 
Junei. 

To put an end to these aggiessions, Shaista Khan 
maiched fiom Auiangabad, diove Sevajfs aimy 
out of the field, took the foit of Chakan, and finally 
took up Ins ground at Puna, within twelve miles of 
Smghai, the hillfoit into which Sevaji had letued. 
At Puna, Shaista occupied the house m which 
Sevaji had passed lus eaily days ; and it was pio- 
bably the local knowledge thus acquned that sug- 
gested a plan foi chastising the intrudei. The 
khan had taken every piecaution to guaid against 
the advance of tioops, and also against the admis- 
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book sion of Maiattas individually into the town ; and 
in these cncumstances, and with Ins tioops can- 
toned aiound him, he thought lnmself as secuie as 
if he weie m a peaceful count! y. But Sevap, who 
was well awaie of all that was passing, left Smghai 
one evening aflei daik, and, posting small bodies of 
infant! y on the load to suppoit him, went on with 
twenty-five Mawalis to the town. He gamed ad- 
mission by joining a mamage pioccssion, with the 
conductoi of which he had a picvious conceit. 
Being now within the line ofguaids, he piocceded 
dnect to the house, and enteied by a back door 
befoie anj'- pei son within had a suspicion of danger. 
So completely was Shaista Khan suipnsed, that he 
had baiely time to escape fiom his bedchamber, 
and leceived a blow fiom a swoul which cut off 
two of his fingeis as he was letting lnmself down 
fiom a window into the couit below. His son 
and most of his attendants were cut to pieces in 
a moment. Sevajfs letieat was as rapid as lus 
attack* he was joined by his paities on the load 
as he letned, and ascended to Smghai amidst a 
blaze of toiches, which made his triumph visible 
fiom eveiy pait of the Mogul camp. This ex- 
ploit, so congenial to the disposition of his coun- 
tiymen, is the one of all his actions of which 
the Marattas still speak with the gieatest exult- 
ation. It was attended with consequences that 
could scaicely have been foieseen, foi Shaista 
Khan imputed his dangei to tieacheiy on the pait 
of Raja Jeswant Sing, who had, not long before, 
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been sent to 1 einforce him ; and the dissensions of 
the leadeis cuppled the army, until Auiangzib 
removed Shaista Khan to the government of Ben- 
gal, and sent his son, Punce Mdazzim, to command, 
with the assistance of Jeswant Sing. Befoie the 
pnnce’s ai rival, Jeswant had with di awn to Auiang- 
abad, after an attempt to reduce Smghai ; and 
Sevaji was pieparmg to take a full retaliation 
foi the attack he had been exposed to. Dui mg 
Ins operations 111 the mountains, his chief foice was 
in his infan tiy , but the Maiattas had been dis- 
tinguished in the Bijapui aimies foi their services 
as light cavalry, and it was in this shape that Sevaji 
now resolved to employ them. After gaining in- 
telligence of the state of affairs wheie he was going, 
and deceiving Ins enemies by vanous feigned move- 
ments, he suddenly set off with 4000 hoise, and 
came at once on the uch and defenceless city of 
Suiat, in a pait of the country which was thought 
to be beyond the leach of his arms. He plundeied 
it at leisure for six days , and though beaten off 
fiom the English and Dutch factoiies, wheie some 
of the native mei chants had also taken refuse, he 
earned off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety 
in his fort of Ren, 01 Raighar, in the Concan. 

It was soon after this expedition that Sevaji 
heard of the death of Shahji. Although of a gieat 
age, he was killed by a fall m hunting. He had 
lestoied his jagu to peifecl oidei, and had ex- 
tended his conquests to the south waul (undei the 
name of the king of Bijapui), until they compie- 
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hended the countiy neai Madias and the piinci- 
pahty of Tanjoie. 

Sevaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and 
chiefly earned on his opeiations m the Concan, 
wheie he had established Ins capital at Raighai. 
He collected a fleet, took many Mogul ships, and 
on one occasion embaiked with a force of 4000 men 
on 87 vessels, and, landing at a remote point in the 
piovmce of Canaia, sacked Baiceldi, a wealthy 
sea-poit belonging to Bijapui, and plundeied all 
the adjoining tiact, where there was not the slightest 
appiehension of a visit fiom such an enemy. Noi 
did he, duiing these employments, leave the country 
quiet above the Ghats: he sent tioops to lavage 
the temtoiy of Bijapui, and led, in peison, a de- 
stiuctive inroad into the Mogul dominions. This 
mjuiy did not exaspeiate Auiangzib so much as 
the captuie of some vessels conveying pilgnms to 
Mecca, and the violation of Suiat, which derives a 
soi t of sanctity fiom being the place of embaikation 
foi those devotees. Sevaji had added anothei pro- 
vocation to these offences : soon aftei Ins father’s 
death, he had assumed the title of raja, and began 
to com money, one of the most decisive maiks of 
independent soveieignty. A laige aimy was theie- 
foie sent to the Heck an, at the head of which was 
Raja Jei Sing, the constant engine m all difficult 
affans with Hindus; but the empeioi’s suspicious 
temper made him still adheie to the system of 
divided authoiity, and Dillr Khan was associated 
on equal teims in the command. These appoint- 
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ments supeiseded Jeswant Sing and Prince Moaz- 
znn, who ictmned to Delhi. As Aurangzib an- 
ticipated little opposition fiom Sevaji, Jei Sing had 
01 dcis, as soon as he should have 1 educed the 
Maiatta, to emplo} r his arms m the conquest of 
Bfjapiii . 

These chiefs ciossed tlie Keibadda in Febiuaiy, 
and advanced unopposed to Puna, when Jei Sing 
undeitook the siege of Smghai, and D1I11 Khan 
that of Pmandar. Both places held out; but Se- 
vaji seems himself to ha\c dcspaned of successful 
lesistance; and he may, peihaps, have looked to 
some lccompence foi the tcmpoiary sacrifice of his 
pride, 111 the advantages he might gain by co- 
opeiatmg with the Moguls against Bijapui. He 
opened a negotiation with Jei Sing ; and, after re- 
ceiving assuiances, not only of safety, but of favoui, 
from the empeior, lie pi ivately withdiew himself 
fiom his own ainiy, and went, with a few attend- 
ants, to the i A]a’s camp. He was leceived with 
gi eat distinction, and on hi® pait made the humblest 
piofessions of fidelity. An agreement was con- 
cluded, by which Sevaji was to give lip twenty out 
of the thnty-two foils he possessed, together with 
thetemtoiy attached to them. The lemaimng 
twelve foits, with tlieii terntoiy, and all his olhei 
possessions, he was to hold as a jagii fiom the 
Mogul empeioi, in whose seivice his son Sambaji, 
a boy of five yeais old, was to icceivc the rank 
of a commandci of 5000. In addition to these 
advantages, S6vaji was to be entitled to a soil of 
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pei centage on the levenue of each distiict undei 
Bijapui : and this giant was the foundation of the 
ill-defined claims of the Marattas, which afforded 
them such constant pietexts foi encioachment on 
foieign te intones m hitei times. These teims, 
except the last (which was not noticed), weie dis- 
tinctly confiimed m a lettei fiom Amangzib to 
Sevaji. He now joined the Impenal aimywith 
2000 hoise and S000 infantiy , and the whole body 
commenced its maich on an invasion of Bijapur. 

The Maiattas distinguished themselves m this 
campaign, and Sevaji was giatified by two letteis 
fiom Auiangzib, one complimenting him on his 
services, and the othei containing gi eat but geneial 
piomises of advancement, and inviting him to 
couit, with apiomise that he should be allowed to 
return to the Deckan. Won by these attentions, 
and by the coidiality with which he wastieatedby 
Jei Sing, Sevaji made ovei his jagii to thiee of his 
chief dependents, and set off for Delhi, accompanied 
by his son Sambaji, and escoited by 500 chosen 
horse and 1000 Mawalis. 

Auiangzib had now an oppoitunity of uniting 
Sevaji’s interests to his own by hbeial tieatment, 
and of turning a foimidable enemy into a zealous 
seivant, as had been done befoie with so many 
othei Hindu pnnces : but his views in politics weie 
as nanow as in lehgion, and, although he could 
easily suppiess his feelings to gam any immediate 
advantage, he was incapable of laying aside his 
prejudices, oi making such full and fiee concessions, 
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as might seem e pci manent attachment. Moieovei, 
he despised as well as disliked Sevaji . he felt the 
insults oftcied to his ichgion and his dignity the 
moie, because they came fiom so ignoble a hand ; 
and he so fai mistook the person he had to deal 
with as to think lie would be most easily managed 
by making him sensible of his own insignificance. 

Accoidingly, when Sevaji was about to entci 
Delhi, an ofiicci of mfeiioi lank was sent, on the 
cmpeioi’s pait, along with Ram Sing, the son of 
Jei Sing, who went out to meet him ; and his in- 
ception, when lie came to couit, was conducted in 
the same spuit. Se\ aji peifoimed his obeisance, 
and piescntcd his often ngs m the most lcspeclful 
mannei, and pi obabiy intended to luuemadc lus 
way, as usual, by suppleness and humility ; but 
•when he found he was leccned without notice, and 
placed, undistinguished, among the ofiicci s of the 
thud lank*, lie was unable any longer to conti ol 
Ins feelings of shame and indignation , he changed 
coloui, and, stepping hack behind the line of 
couitieis, sank to the giound m a swoon. When 
he came to himselfi he icpioached Ram Sing with 
the bieach of his fathei’s pi onuses, and called on 
the go\ eminent to take his life, as it had alieady 
depin ed him of his honoui. He then letned, 
without taking leave, 01 receiving the honoiaiy 
di css usual on such occasions. 1 Auiangzib w r as 

* Commanders of 5000, the station which had been promised 
to his infant son. 

t Khali Khan. 
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book not prepaied foi this decided conduct , lie oidcied 
Sevaji’s motions to be watched, while he piofessed 
to wait foi a 1 epoi t fi om Jei Sing as to the pi onuses 
he hadieally made to him. 

Fiom this time, Sevajfs whole thoughts wcie 
turned to the means of making Ins escape, which 
was soon lendeied moic cliflicnlt by guaids being 
posted lound Ins icsidcnce. He applied foi leave 
to send back Ins cscoit, with whom lie said the 
climate of Delhi did not agiee, and, as this ai- 
langcment seemed <0 le.u e him moic than e\er 
111 the powei of the go\ eminent, it was willingly 
agieed to. He ne\t took to Ins bed on pietencc 
of sickness, gained o\ci some of the Hindu phy- 
sicians w'lio w'eie allow’ed to attend him, and by 
then means established a communication with Ins 
fi lends without. He also made a piactice of send- 
ing piesents of sweetmeats and piousions to be 
distnbuted among fakfis and othei holy men, Ma- 
hometan as well as Hindu ; and thus accustomed 
his guaids to the passage of the huge baskets and 
hampeis m winch those donations weic conveyed. 
sc %aj i At length, one evening, wdien he had conceited his 
from con- rneasuies with those without, die concealed himself 
finement Jn one 0 f the hampeis, and Ins son 111 anolhei, and 
was earned out unquestioned tlnough the midst of 
the centmels. His bed was occupied by a seivantj 
and a long tunc elapsed befoie Ins escape was 
suspected. In the mean time, he lepaned to an 
obscuie spot, wheie he had a hoise posted, mounted 
it with Ins son behind lnm, and made the best of 
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Iris way to Mattia. At this place weie some of his 
chosen companions m assumed chaiacteis ; and he 
himself put on the diess of a Hindu lehgious men- 
dicant, sliavmg off his hair and whisk eis, and lub- 
bmg over his face with ashes. In this disguise he 
puisued Ins journey by the least suspected loads, 
to the Deckan, leaving lus son at Mattia m chaige 
of a Maiatta Biamm. 

It must have lequned much address to elude his 
puisueis, who had a long time to be prepaied foi 
him befoie he made good lus letieat to llaighai. 
He leached that place, on Ins letum, nine months 
aflei his departuie foi Delhi . * 

Soon aftei Sevajfs flight died Shah Jehan. 
Though always confined to the citadel of Agra, he 
had been treated with gieat lespect, and allowed 
an ample establishment and complete authonty 
within the palace. He earned this conti ol so far 
as to pi event theiemoval of Dara’s daughtei, whom 
Aurangzib wished to many to a son of Ins own ; 
and also to withhold some valuable ciown jewels 
which the empeioi was anxious to possess : on 
these subjects, seveial letteis of lemonstrance and 
expostulation passed between him and his son. 

This was the most piospeious period of the leign 
of Auiangzib. Eveiy part of Ins own dominions 
was in the enjoyment of peifect tianquillity. His 
goveinoi of Cashmri had just bi ought Little Tibet 
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* The English jTactois at Cauvai, in the Concan, wnte, Sep- 
tembei 29 th, “ If it be true that Sevaji has escaped, Aurangzib 
will quickly heai of him to his sonow.” 
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undei his authoiity , and his viceroy of Bengal 
made an acquisition of moic leal value in the fine 
country of Chittagong, on the eastern shoie of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

He had also leceived maiks of lespcclfiom most 
of the neighbounng poweis. The sheilf of Mecca, 
and seveial otliei punces of Aiabia, sent embassies j 
as did the king of Abyssinia, and the khan of the 
Uzbeks. The most impoilant came fiom the king 
of Peisia, and was leturned by an embassy of un- 
usual splendoui. But this last mtci change of 
missions did not lead to peimanent friendship ; foi 
some questions of etiquette aiosc between the 
monaichs, which led to so much nutation on the 
pait of Shah Abbas II., that he assembled an anny 
in the neighbouihood of Candahai ; and Auiang- 
zib w r as thinking senously of moving in pci son 
against him, when he lieaid of the shah’s death, 
and the discontinuance of all his pieparations. 

The only exception to the geneial piospenty of 
the empne w r as the ill success of its ai my in the 
temtoiy of Bijapui. Jei Sing’s opeiations in that 
countiy had at hist gone on to Ins wish ; but as 
soon as he had foimed the siege of the capital, the 
old plan of defence was adopted against him : the 
sunounding countiy was reduced to a deseit, and 
all his supplies weie cut off by plundeimg hoise. 
The king of Golconda also secietly assisted his 
neighboui ; and Jei Sing, peiceivmg that he had 
no chance of success, letieated, not without loss 
and difficulty, to Auiangabad. He w'as lemoved 
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aftei this fail m e, and died on his way to Delhi. 
Pnnce Moazzim was sent to leplace him, with Jes- 
want Sing to assist : D1I11 Khan, who was unac- 
ceptable to the pnnce as well as to the laja, was 
left as an additional check on both. 

Jei Sing’s misfoitune was of the utmost impoit- 
ance to Sevaji. During his stiuggle and letieat 
he had withdiawn all his troops fiom the countiy 
neai the Ghats, had evacuated many foits, and 
left otheis with scaicely any gan isons. Many of 
these weie occupied by Sevajfs officeis before he 
himself leached the Deckan , and his own amval 
was speedily followed by still more extensive ac- 
quisitions. 

The change m the Mogul commandeis was yet 
moie to Sevajfs advantage. Jeswant Sing had a 
gieat ascendancy over Pnnce Moazzim, and was 
much bettei disposed to the Hindus than to the 
government which he seived, and it was, moie- 
over, believed that he was not inaccessible to the 
influence of money. By these means combined, 
Sevaji enlisted him on his side; and, thi ought lus 
and the pnnce’s aid, obtained a peace with Au- 
rangzib on teims exceeding his most sanguine 
hopes. A consideiable poition of temtoiy was 
lestoied to him, and a new jagir gianted to him m 
Beiar. His title of laja was acknowledged, and 
all his foimer offences seemed to be buried m 
oblivion. 

Thus delivered fiom his most poweiful enemy, 
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Sevaji tuined his arms against Bijapur and Gol- 
conda, and those states, weak within, and tlneat- 
ened by the Moguls, weie unwilling to enter on 
a new contest with their foumdable neighbour, and 
aveited the evil by the humiliating expedient of 
agieeing to an annual tub ute. 

A long penod of tianquillity which followed was 
employed by Sevaji in giving a legulai form to Ins 
government; and none of his military successes 
laise so high an idea of his talents as the spmt of 
his domestic administration. Instead of the mles 
of a captain of banditti, we aie surpused to find 
a system moie stuct and methodical than that of 
the Moguls. The aimy, both hoise and foot, was 
foimed into uniform divisions, commanded by a 
regular chain of officers, from heads of ten, of fifty, 
&c. &c , up to heads of 5000, above which theie 
was no authority except that of the geneial ap- 
pointed to command a paiticulai aimy ; and these 
officeis weie not feudal chiefs, but seivants of the 
government, placed ovei soldieis mustered and 
paid by its agents. Both tioops and officeis le- 
ceived high pay, but weie obliged to give up their 
plunder of eveiy descuption to the state. The 
most minute attention to economy peivaded every 
department of Sevajfs seivice. 

His civil government was equally legulai, and 
veiy ligoious, both towaids its own officeis and the 
heads ot villages ; and this, m checking oppiession 
of the cultivatois, no less than fiauds against the 
state. His civil officeis were all Biamins, and 
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those of the highest lank weie often employed m 
militaiy commands also 

The leal motive of Auiangzlb’s concessions was 
the hope of getting Sevaji again into his power, 
without the expense and damage of a proti acted 
war with him. He pin sued his object with his 
usual patience, enjoining Pnnce Moazzim and Jes- 
want Sing to keep up a constant intercom se with 
Sevaji, and let slip no oppoitumty of making him 
then prison ei. They weie even directed to feign 
disaffection to his own government, and to show a 
disposition foi a secret and sepaiate alliance with 
the MaiattasA But Sevaji turned all the em- 

K Grant Duff He, liowevei, doubts whethei Moazzim evei 
gave in at all to the empeioi’s design, and whethei he evei 
attempted to deceive Sevaji by a show of disaffection , but it 
seems probable that he must, to a ceitain extent, have con- 
foimed to Ins instiuctions , and that it was Ins consequent pro- 
ceedings that gave use to the stoiy first told by Catrou (01 
Manucci), of a mock lebelhon of Pnnce Moazzim, got up by Ins 
fathei’s desne, foi the double puipose of finding out Ins seciet 
enemies and of discrediting Ins son, m case that prince should 
evei be disposed to lebel in earnest Accoiding to tins account, 
Prince Moazzim openly declaied against Ins father, and w r as 
joined by Jei Sing and all the lest of the aimy, except Dilh 
Khan., and had actually marched to the liver Chambal (tow'aids 
Agra), befoie he piofessed to 1 enounce Ins design The only 
use (it says) made by Auiangzlb of the knowledge obtained at 
so great a hazard was, to secuie himself against one of Ins 
enemies by poisoning Jei Sing But Jei Sing had been re- 
moved fiom the Deckan before the pnnce’s airival, and w'as 
dead before the date of the pietended msui lection This last 
inconsistency was discoveied by Oime, who does not doubt the 
lest of the story, but the absuidity of the whole is laid open 
in a few woids by Giant Duff (vol 1 p 221 ) It is not the 
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peioi’s plans against himself: he conciliated Mo- 
azzim and Jeswant by bubes and piesents, and 
made them his msti aments m deceiving Auiang- 
zib. That monaich was too sagacious not to dis- 
covei in time the faihne of his scheme ; and when 
he had ascertained it beyond doubt, he gave oideis 
foi an open attempt to seize Sevajf ; which of couise 
involved a jenewal of the war. 

The fiist blow stiu ck by Sevajf was the le- 
coveiy of Smghai, neai Puna. The Moguls vere 
as sensible as he was of the mipoitance of this 
place, and maintained in it a stiong ganison of 
Rajputs, undei an expenenced officei. Yet it was 
suipnsed by 1000 Mawalis, undei Sevajf s gieat 
fnend and confidant, Tanaji Malusu, who contmed 
to climb up that apparently inaccessible lock in 
the night time, and to escalade the walls, befoie 
they were discoveied by the guaids They, how- 
evei, met with an obstinate lesistance, and it vas 
not without the loss of then leadei, and a laige 
piopoition of then numbei, that they at length 


only occasion m which the wily character of Aurangzlb has led 
to his being suspected of deep schemes and intrigues m which 
he nevei w r as engaged Dow substitutes Jesw ant Sing for Jei 
Sing, and makes Moazzim’s rebellion a real one, which, he saj r s, 
was only fiustrated by a succession of skilful operations on the 
part of Diltr Khan, after Auiangztb himself had been obliged 
to take the field He seems to diaw his account from the 
“ Bondda Memoirs,” aftenvaids translated by Scott (JDecJtav, 
vol 11 p 21 ), but he goes beyond his authority in some things, 
and omits the Bondela’s statement (doubtless an enoneous one) 
that Sevaji actually joined the prince 
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oveipoweied the gamson. Sevaji was so much ci-iap 
impiessed with the difficulty and impoitance of the 
undei taking, that he confened a silver biacelet on 
eveiy individual of the suivivois. 

He failed m some attacks on othei foi ts, but re- Ravages 

the Mogul 

duced a much gieatei numbei, and occupied much territory 
temtory: he also again plundeied Suiat, earned 
his lavages ovei Candesli, and, foi the hist time, * n 1 ® 70 » 
levied the chout , afteuvaids so celebiated in Ma- A 11 1081 
latta history. It was a pennanent conti lbution of Chout - 
one foui th of the levenue, and exempted the dis- 
tncts that agieed to it fiom pi undei as long as it 
was legulaily paid. Sevaji also equipped a power- 
ful fleet, and lenewed his attacks on Ins old enemies, 
the Abyssimans of Jinjeia, who held a small prin- 
cipality as admnals to the king of Bijapui, This 
attack was injudicious; foi it led to the Abyssi- 
nians placing themselves undei the Moguls, and 
thus inci easing the power of Sevaji’s only for- - 
nudable enemy. 

The lapidity of Sevaji’s progiess was owing to 
the inadequacy of the force undei Moazzim, whom 
Auiangzib long refused to lemfoice fiom distiust: 
and when, at last, he was convinced of the neces- 
sity of having moie tioops m the Deckan, he sent 
down an aimy of 40,000 men, undei Mohabat 
Khan, and entuely independent of the punce’s 
authouty. Noi was he by any means entiiely A B 1671> 
satisfied even with this new commandei : shoitly AK 1081 
befoie lus maich fiom Delhi he took offence at 
some of his pioceedmgs, and oidered one of the 
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ministeis to lemonstiatc with him in piivatc. The 
amval of Jus aimy was attended with no cone- 
spondmg lesult. Moazznn lemained inactive at 
Auiangdbdd , and Mohcibat Khan, after undei- 
takmg some sieges, was obliged to suspend his 
pioceednigs by the approach of the iamy season. 
When he again began opeiations, Scrap sent an 
aimy to laise a siege m winch Mohabat was en- 
gaged, and the laltei, in an injudicious attempt to 
covet the siege, exposed a bod}’’ of *20,000 men to 
a total defeat by the Maiattas * This w r as the first 
field action won by Seva p\s tioops, and the fiist 
instance of success in a fair conflict with the Mo- 
guls. It seems to have made a stiong impiession 
on the beaten paity: they immediately concen- 
tiated their foices on Auiangabad, and both M6- 
azznn and Mohabat w r cic soon aftei lecalled ; 
Khan Jehan, the viceioy of Guzeiat, was sent to 
take then place; Auiangzfb’s exertions w’cie re- 
quiied in anothei quaitei, and the wxu languished 
foi a peiiod of seveial yeais. 

What diew r off Auiangzib’s attention was, the 
increasing impoitance of a w r ai which had foi some 
time been going on with the noi th-eastern Afghans. 
It was always a mattei of difficulty to lemain at 
peace with those tubes, but, as the communi- 
cation with Cabul and othei westein countiies lay 

* Theie me doubts about tins battle, winch some say was 
with a detachment of Dilu Khan’s, and others, of jtfohabat’s. 
The obscurity anses fiom the same cause as the defeat, the 
divided command of the Mogul aimy. 
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thiough then lands, it was necessaiy to find some 
means of keeping them quiet, and as the tubes 
upon the road weie also the most open to attack, 
it was geneially managed, between threats and 
pensions, to letain them in a ceitam degiee of 
submission to the loyal government. The moie 
poweiful tubes weie let alone, and remained quiet 
within then own limits. But, from the numeious 
small communities, and the weakness of the in- 
ternal government even in the laige ones, theie 
must often have been acts of aggi ession by indi- 
viduals, which lequired forbeaiance on the part of 
the loyal officeis. As Auiangzib was veiy jealous 
of his authonty, and as he knew nothing of the 
structuie of societj^ among the Afghans, it is not 
unlikely that he suspected the chiefs of counte- 
nancing these ii 1 egulanties undeihand*, but, from 
whatevei cause it pioceeded, he fell out with the 
whole of the tiibes, even including the Eusofzeis. 
This was the state of things m a. d. 1667> when 
Amin Khan, the son of the celebiated Mu Jumla, 
and the successoi to his lank and title, was ap- 
pointed governor of Cabul, and gained such success 
asfoi a time pievented the distnibances mci easing, 
although they never were entnely suspended. But, 
in a. d. I 67 O, the Afghans legamed then supe- 
rionty, defeated Amin Khan m a gieat battle, and 
totally destoyed his aimy : even his women and 
children fell into then hands, and weie obliged to 
be ledeemed by the payment of a lansom. 
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to 

A i) 1675, 
October , 
a h 1083, 
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to 
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T 


The Afghans, about the same time, set up a 
kmg, and coined money in his name/ 

The empeioi at last detei mined to conduct the 
wai m peison. He maiclied to Hasan Abdal, and 
sent on his son, Punce Sultan, whom he had now 
released and inti listed with the command of an 
aimy. He pi obably was pi evented going himself 
by the feai of committing his dignity m a stiong 
countiy, whcie gieat blows could not be stiuck, 
and wheie gieat leveiscs might be sustained. 

Tlnswai occupied Auiangzib foi moic than two 
yeaist, and was earned on flnough Ins lieutenants 
aftei his own letuin to Delhi, until the mcieased 
distuibances m India, and the hopelessness of suc- 
cess, at length compelled him to be contented with 
a veiy impel feet settlement. But although the 
contest v r as of such unpoi lance at the time, it had 
no peimanent influence on the histoi y r of India j 
and the events of it, though vancd and nitei esting, 
may be imagined fiom those aheady 1 elated undei 
the i eign of Akbei . t 


* The Indian writers seem to considei this person as an 
Afghan chief, but such a nomination is equally inconsistent 
with the feelings and institutions of that people, and (although 
the authonty is, no doubt, mferioi) I am inclined to believe, 
with the Europeans, that the pretended king was an impostor, 
who w'as passed off for Shuja, whom the Afghans represented to 
have taken refuge among them, and whose pictensions to the 
throne of India would furnish good means of annojung Au- 
rangz'ib 

f Khafi Khan 

% This war derives additional interest fiom the pictuie of it 
preserved by one of the principal actois Kliusli Khal, the khan 
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The empeioi had scaicely letumed fiom this 
unsuccessful expedition, when an extiaoidmaiy 
msui lection bioke out neai the capital. A sect of 
Hindu devotees, called Satnai&mis, weie settled 
near the town of Nainol: they weie piincipally 
engaged m tiade and agncultuie, and, though 
geneially peaceable, earned aims, and weie always 
leady to use them m then own defence. One of 
their body, having been mobbed and beaten by the 
conuades of a soldier of the police, with whom he 
had quanelled, collected some of Ins biethien to 
letahate on the police. Lives weie lost, and the 
affiay mci eased till seveial thousand Satnaiamis 
weie assembled, and the chief authonty of the 
place having taken part against them, they defeated 
a band of troops, regular and local, which he had 
got togethei , and finally took possession of the 
town of Nainol. An inadequate foice sent against 
them fiom Delhi was defeated, and seived only to 
add to their leputation ; a lepetition of the same 
cn cum stance raised the wondei of the countiy, 
and, joined to then leligious chaiactei, soon led to 
a belief that they weie possessed of magical poweis: 
swoids would not cut, noi bullets pieicethem; 
while then enchanted weapons dealt death at eveiy 
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of the tribe of Khatak, was a voluminous authoi, and has left 
seveial poems, wxitten at this time, foi the puipose of exciting 
the national enthusiasm of his countiy men They are lemai li- 
able for their high and ardent tone, and foi then spmt of 
patriotism and independence, so unlike the usual charactei of 
Asiatics. 
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blow. The belief that they weie invincible neaily 
made them so m leality. Many of the zemindais of 
the neighbomhood took pait with them ; no tioops' 
could be got to face them ; and as they appioached 
Delhi, Auiangzib oidered his tents to be piepaied 
to take the fields and with his own hand wrote ex- 
tracts from the Koran, to be fastened to the stand- 
aids, as a piotection against enchantment. The 
absolute necessity of lesistance, and the exeitions 
of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindu, at last 
prevailed on the loyal tioops to make a stand, 
when the insui gents were defeated and dispersed 
with gieat loss. But the pievious success had 
tempted many of the Hindu population to take up 
aims, and had tin own the whole pi ovmces of Ajmir 
and Agia into such confusion that Auiangzib 
thought his own piesence necessaiy to lestoie 
order. * 

These distuibances had in dated his tempei, 
already luffled by his failuie beyond the Indus; 
and led him, while he was still m Delhi, to take 
the last step m a long course of bigotiy and nn- 
poliC} r , by leviving the jezia 01 capitation tax on 
Hindus. 

At the second anmveisaiy of Ins accession 
(a. d. 1659 ), he foibade the solar mia, as an in- 
vention of fiie woisbippeis, and directed the Ma- 
hometan lunai year to be used on all occasions ; 
and 111 this resolution he peiseveied, notwithstand- 


* Kliafi Khan 
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ing long-continued remonstiances fiom Ins official 
people, on the disadvantage of a calendai that did 
not agi ee with the seasons. 

At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a 
party of hoise attached to him, to suppiess all 
drinking and gambling houses, and to check all 
ostentatious display of idol woiship.t Not long 
afteiwaids, he abolished all taxes not expiessly au- 
thorised by the Mahometan law, and all duties on 
goods sold at the gieat Hindu fans, which be con- 
sideied as polluted by their ongmal connection 
with idol atry. His 1 emissions, as far as they weie 
canied into effect, weie productive of great in- 
equality ; the unauthorised taxes being chiefly 
those that fell on bankeis, gieat tiadeis, and other 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new lule would 
have left neaily exempt fiom contribution. The 
land levenue lemamed as befoie , and the customs 
and load duties, which weie by much the most 
vexatious of all, weie lather mci eased than di- 
minished. t 

But, in fact, the alteration pioduced a heavy loss 
to the state, without affoidmg any lelief to the sub- 
ject; except in a few cases wheie the exaction 
was likely to attiact notice, the, revenue officeis 
and jagiidais confined the remission to their ac- 
counts with the government, and levied the taxes 
without diminution on those undei their authonty. 
Some yeais latei he foibade fairs on Hindu festivals 

* Khafi Khan. f Ibid. J Ibid. 
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altogethei ; and about the same time he issued an 
edict against music, dancing, and buffoons, and dis- 
chaiged all the singeis and musicians attached to 
the palace. He likewise foibade astiologjq and 
dismissed the astiologeis pieviously attached to the 
couit. He also discountenanced poets, who used 
to be honouied and pensioned, and abolished the 
office and salaiy of loyal poet. It is even distinctly 
1 elated that he piohibited the composition and 
lecitation of poetiy% but this extieme austerity 
must have been of veiy shoit duiation, foi his own 
notes and letters aie filled with poetical quotations, 
and sometimes with extempoiaiy veises made by 
himself. His piohibition of history was moie pei- 
manent , he not only discontinued the legulai an- 
nals of the empne, which had befoie been kept by 
aioyal lnstoiiogiaphei, but so effectually put a stop 
to all leeoid of his tiansactions, that, fiom the 
eleventh year of his leign, the couise of events can 
only be tiaced thiough the means of letteis on 
business and of notes taken clandestinely by pnvate 
individuals. A fewyeais later he took off one half 
of the customs paid by Mahometans, while he 
left those of Hindus undimimshed. Among; othei 
minute leforms, he made fuither changes m the 
mode of saluting him , and discontinued his public 
appeaiance at the window of his palace, foi feai of 
affoidmg an oppoitumty foi the ceiemony of adoia- 
tion. Though few of these alteiations boie di- 


* Khafi Khan 
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lectly on the Hindus, they all tended to stn up a 
sciupulous and captious spnit, and to maik the 
line between the followeis of the two leligions 
which it had been the policy of foimer monaichs 
to etface. 

His present measuies weie far moie decidedly 
intoleiant ; foi, although he began with an equitable 
edict, by which all claims on the government weie 
to be leceived m the couits, and tiled accoidmg to 
the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, a cir- 
culai oidei was sent to all goveinois and peisons 
in authonty to enteitain no moie Hindus, but to 
confei all the offices immediately undei them on 
Mahometans only. 

It was found quite impiacticable to comply with 
this ordei ; and, in fact, most of the above edicts 
lemamed a dead letter, and had no other effect but 
to excite alaim and disaffection. 

But no such laxity appealed in the levy of the 
jezia. The poll tax so called was imposed, duiing 
the eaily conquests, on all infidels who submitted 
to the Mahometan rule, and was the test by which 
they were distinguished fiom those who lemamed 
m a state of hostility. The levival of it excited 
the utmost discontent among the Hindus. Those 
at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled m 
ciowds, and besieged the king’s palace with their 
complaints and clamouis. No attention was paid 
to these lemonstiances. On the next Fnday, 
when the king was going m procession to the 
mosque, he found the stieets completely choked 
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by the ciowd of suppliants. He waited some time 
in hopes that a passage might be opened by fan 
means ; but as the mob continued to bold their 
ground, he oideied his letmue to foice theii way 
thiough; and many pei sons weie tiampled under 
foot by the hoises and elephants. This haish con- 
duct was successful m stiikmg tenor, and the tax 
was submitted to without fuithei demur. 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were 
not long m showing themselves. At the beginning 
of this leign, the Hindus served the state as zea- 
lously as the Mussulmans ; and that, even when 
employed against people of then own leligion; 
hut then attachment declined as they had ex- 
perience of the new system , discontent spiead 
among the inhabitants of the exnperoi's own do- 
minions ; the Rajputs began to be disaffected , and 
eveiy Hindu in the Deckan became at heait a 
paitisan of the Maiattas. * 


* Khafi Khan, The geneial sentiment of the time is well 
shown in a letter to Auiangzib, commonly asenbed to Jeswant 
Sing It cannot be his woik , foi it is the lettei of an open 
enemy, whose dominions aie about to be invaded , and Jeswant 
Sing was seiving against the Afghans when the jezla was im- 
posed, and continued beyond the Indus till Ins death . it must, 
besides, have been written at a later period, after the decline 
of the empire had become apparent It is also assigned to Raj 
Sing, rana of Oudipur, as well as to a iaja named Subah Sing, 
and the Marattas claim it for Sevajl (Giant Duff, vol i p, 219 ). 
It is not improbable that it is the work of some pnvate Hindu 
politician, who chose this way of publishing a soit of manifesto 
against the government It is not destitute of ability It main- 
tains the manciples of toleration, which arc violated by the jezfa , 
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These leligious animosities weie kindled into a 
flame by an event which took place a few months 
after the imposition of the jezia. Raja Jeswant 
Sing died at Cabal, leaving a widow and two in- 
fant sons. The widow immediately set out for 
India without leave 01 passpoits ; and, on her being 
stopped at the Indus, her escort made an attempt 
to foice the guaid at Attok, and aftei wards did 
effect their passage by some neglected ford. This 
violence affoided a pietext foi Aurangzib to get 
the childien into his power. He lefused them 
admission into Delhi, and smiounded then en- 
campment with his tioops. 

But on this occasion the Rajputs united con- 
sideiable addiess to their accustomed coinage. 
Then leadei, Durga Das, obtained leave to send 
off pait of the escoit with then women and children 
to their own countiy: along with this party he 
dispatched the lam and hei infants in disguise, 
while he substituted two childien of the same age 
foi the young pimces, and employed one of her 
female attendants to peisonate the lam ; all which 
was rendeied more easy by the pnvacy of the 


exalts the liberality of the formei princes of the house of Tei- 
mur , and contrasts the flourishing state of the empire in their 
time with that of the present reign , when men of all classes 
and religions aie discontented, the revenue gone to luin, the 
people oppiessed and yet the treasury empty, the police 
neglected, the cities insecure, and the forts falling into decay. 
[A tianslation of this letter is given in “ Orme’s Fiagments,” 
p. 252 A closer translation, with the Peisian, was published 
by Mi Weston, in 1803 ] 
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women’s apaitments. In spile of lliese piccautions 
many houis had nol elapsed befoie AmangzibS 
suspicions weie awakened, and lie sent oidcis that 
the 1 am and hci childien should be bi ought into 
the citadel. His fcais of then actual escape weie 
foi tlie lime icmoved by the obstinacy of the 
Rajputs, who lefused to give up the widow and 
childien of then laja, and declaicd themselves 
leadyto die m then defence. His attention was 
now occupied in ovei coming then icsistance: troops 
weie sent against them, whom they gallantly le- 
pulsed , at length, aftei the loss of the gieatei pait 
of then numbei, the supposed lam and hei family 
weie seized, while Dtuga Das and the suivivois 
dispei sed foi the time ; and, again assembling at a 
distance, retiied to then own countiy. Thcii pro- 
ti acted defence had given time for the lam to 
effect hei escape. She aimed in safety in Jodpui, 
and her eldest son, Ajft Sing, lived to enjoy a long 
reign ovei Mai war, and to be a foimidable enemy 
to Auiangzib for all the lest of that monaich’s life. 
His identity, howevei, was Jong exposed to ques- 
tion ; for Auiangzib, with his usual adioitness, ic- 
ceived the supposititious childien as the undoubted 
issue of Raja Jeswant Sing, dnectcd them to be 
honouiably tieated, and aftei waids employed their 
pietensions m aid of Ins attacks on Jodpui. 

This outiage towaids the family of one of then 
body, combined with the imposition of the jezia, 
disposed the Rajputs to unite in then own defence. 
Raja Ram Sing of Jeipui 01 Ambei , whose family 
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Was connected with that of the empeior by so 
many mtei mamages and the distinguished sei vices 
of seveial geneiations, letamed his attachment even 
at the piesent cnsis, but Raj Sing, lana of Oudipui 
01 Mewai, entered heaitilyxnto the cause of the 
clnldien of Jeswant Sing, and at the same time 
peiemptonly refused to agiee to the jezia. The 
whole of the western pait of R&jputana being now 
opposed to lnm, Auiangzib assembled an aimy and 
marched to Ajinii.'* From that place he sent on 
detachments to lavage Mai war , and, with his mam 
aimy, he made so gieat an impression on the rana 
as to 1 educe him to send m oveituies of submis- 
mission. He was allowed very favoui able teims: 
a small cession of temtoiy being accepted m lieu 
of the jezia, and no other saciifice demanded but 
a promise not to assist Jodpui. 

This anangement concluded, the empeioi re- 
tuined to Delhi, having been absent less than eight 
months. t He had scaicely leached his capital, 
when he learned that the lana had bioken the 
tieaty (piobably by giving seciet assistance to 
Jddpui), and before many months weie ovei he 
again set out for Ajrnii. On this occasion, lie put 
foithhis utmost stiength and applied all luseneigy 
to the speedy suppiession of the combination 
against him. He summoned Pnnce Moazznn 
fiom the Deckan and Prince A'zim fiom Bengal , 
and at a latei penod he oideied the viceioy of 

- Khafi Khan. 
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Guzeiat to invade the Rajput territory fiom that 
quaitei also. But the pimcipal attack was made 
by his own army, which was sent under Pnnce 
Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) dnect to 
Oudipur, wliile the rana, intimidated by thefoices 
which thieatened him on all sides, abandoned his 
capital, and took lefuge in the Aiavalh mountains. 
He was puisued into his letieat by Akber, who 
left a detachment behind him to ravage the open 
plains. Pnnce Moazzim had by this time reached 
Ujen, and was oidered to adopt the same couise j 
and Pnnce A'zim, on his ai rival, was directed 
against the Jodpui temtory and the adjoining 
pait of the 1 ana’s. Then oideis weie, to employ 
pait of then tioops to cut off all supplies from the 
fugitives m the lulls, and with the lest to lay 
waste the countiy, burn and destroy the villages, 
cut down the flint tiees, and cany off the women 
and childien ; so as to make the enemy feel all the 
evils of war m their utmost seventy. 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s chaiactei to 
suppose that these inhuman oideis weie dictated 
by an unfeeling policy alone , but his lehgious pie- 
judices and his hatred of opposition make it pio- 
bable that angei and levenge also had an influence 
even on his calculating tempei. Whatevei weie 
the motives, the effect was to complete foi ever the 
alienation of the Rajputs. They weie afteiwaids 
often at peace with Auiangzib’s successois, and 
they sometimes even furnished their contingents 
and piofcssed their allegiance $ but then service 
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was yielded with constraint and distrust, veiy un- 
like the zealous attachment which formeily made 
them the pi op of the monaichy. 

Dining all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 
25,000 hoise, chiefly Rahtors of Jodpur, m the 
field, with which, 'aided by theii infantiy in the 
lulls, they occasioned much distiess and some 
danger to their adversanes : they cut off convoys, 
attacked detachments, defended favouiable posi- 
tions, and sometimes gained important advantages 
by suipiises and night attacks. But Durga Das, 
who still acted a piominent pait m theii councils, 
did not tiust to force alone for the dehveiance of 
Ins country. He endeavouied to open a nego- 
tiation with Pnnce Moazzim, and to diaw him off 
from his allegiance by offers to support him in pos- 
sessing himself of the ciown. These piospects 
seem, for a time, to have had some charms even 
for Moazzim, a punce of mature years, and next 
in succession to the tin one ; but on his rejection 
of them, they were eageily embiaced by Prince 
Akbei, the youngest of the biotheis, who was then 
only twenty-thiee, and who, m his boyhood, had 
been considered as the chosen heir of his father. * 
He at once entered into Duiga Das’s views, and 
although Pnnce Moazzim wained the emperor of 
the plots which were going on, yet Aurangzib was 
attached to Akber, whose youth, he thought, pre- 
vented his being dangerous, and at the same time, 
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he enteitamed the gieatest jealousy of Moazzim 
himself. He theiefoie set down his mfoimation to 
envy, 01 some worse motive, and took no step to 
guard against Akbei’s infidelity, until he heaid 
that Duiga Das was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions 
of a king. Tohavvai Khan became his prime 
minister; Majahid Khan, another gi eat nobleman, 
also accepted of an office , and the rest of the army, 
destitute of a leader, continued submissive to the 
authonty which they had been accustomed to obey. 
Auiangzib had sent all his tioops on different de- 
tachments , and had scaicely 1000 men with him 
at Ajmlr, when he heaid that Akber was m full 
maich against him. He instantly called m Mo- 
azzim, with as many of his troops as he could as- 
semble , but they pioduced nothing capable of 
opposing Akbei, now at the head of 70,000 men. 
Aurangzib’s situation seemed hopeless, and, to 
lender it still more desperate, he gave way to his 
old suspicions of Moazzim, and oideied his guns 
to be pointed on that piince’s division. But he did 
not lose his penetiation even m this perplexity : 
conjectunng that the bulk of Akber’s auny had 
been suipnsed into levolt, rather than led to it by 
any leal disaffection, he sent an officei of ability, 
who was bi other to Majahid Khan, with a small 
body of lioise, to get as near as he could to the 
enemy, and tiy to open a communication with his 
bi other. Majahid, who had never smceiely united 
with Akbei, took the fiist oppoitunity of coming 
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ovei to Ins brothel. His example was followed 
by othei chiefs , and the gencial inclination was 
so evident, that Toha\ var Khan, when next day 
sent out with the advanced guard, came foiwaid as 
if to engage with that opposed to hnn, and at once 
passed ovei to the empcioTs side. 

It is not cleai whethei thei e was a real oi affected 
suspicion that he came ovei with tieacheious in- 
tentions 5 01 whether, which is extiemely impio- 
bable, he leally did enteitam such designs, but a 
leport was set on foot, that he intended to assas- 
sinate the empeioi, and, on Ins lcfusmg to give up 
Ins aims, foice was used, and he was cut down close 
to the loyal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, Ins deseition, and that of so many 
other men of all lanks, stiuck tlie Rajputs with 
dismay ; and, finding themselves left to oppose the 
whole Mussulman aimy, they thought it. necessaiy 
at last to attend to then own safety, only Dui ga 
Das lemaimng, with S000 hoise, to protect Pnnce 
Akbei on Ins letieat. That pnnce was left with 
scaicely a single Mahometan soldier , and all he 
could expect fiom the Rajputs was to be allowed to 
shaie m their pnvations. He theiefoie lesolved 
to seek an asylum with the Marattas , and, eluding 
puisuit by a maich through the hills into Guzenit, 
he made his way to the Concan, and ai lived m 
safety, still escoited by Duiga Das, with 500 
Rajputs.* 

* Letteis hom Bombay, quoted in Oime’s “ Fingments," 
p. 267. 
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But the war with Mewar and Jodpur, though it 
had retuined into its old channel, continued un- 
abated. The Moguls went on with then lavages : 
the Rajputs letaliated by similar inroads into Malwa; 
and having, at length, caught the spmt of m- 
toleiance from then persecutors, they plundeied 
the mosques, buined the Koian, and insulted the 
mullahs. The chief sufferei by this system of 
hostility was the lana of Oudipui, whose feitile 
territory lay neaiest the Moguls, and was occu- 
pied by their troops ; while the remote and banen 
tracts under Jddpur weie less exposed to such an 
impression. Auiangzib himself was desiious of 
putting an end to a sti uggle which withdrew him 
from more impoitant affairs, and, by his con- 
trivance, the l&na was induced to make oveituies, 
which were immediately and favouiably leceived. 
The jezia was passed over in silence, the small 
cession foimeily made m lieu of that impost was 
now given as a penalty for having assisted Akber ; 
but all the other ai tides weie favouiable to the 
lan a, whose lionoui was saved by a clause pio- 
nusing the restoiation of Ajit Sing’s country to 
him when he should come of age. * This treaty 
allowed Auiangzib to diaw off his aimy, without 
disci edit, to the Deckan, where its piesence could 
no longer be dispensed with ; but it did little 
towaids the leal lestoiation of tianquilhty. The 
western Rajputs weie still m aims ; the wai with 


* Orme’s Fragments, p 106 . Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. 1 p 388 . 
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the lana was lenewed at no distant penod, and 
the wliole of the Rajput states, except Jeipui and 
the little piincipalities towaids the east, continued 
m a state of open hostility till the end of Auiang- 
zib’s leign The capitals lemamed m the hands of 
the Moguls ; but, though the dissensions among 
the Rajputs prevented their making solid acqui- 
sitions, they still seveiely haiassed the troops m 
their own countiy, and often laid waste the neigh- 
bouiing provinces. * 

y Tod’s Rajasthan, vol 11 p 69, &c. Colonel Tod’s account 
of the tiansactions subsequent to the treaty is probably rectified 
from the Mahometan newspapeis (akhbars) of the day, which 
he mentions were in lus possession It is certainly quite un- 
like the Rajput legends, being distinct and consistent, and con- 
stantly lefernng to dates, which coincide with those of events 
related by other authors 
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The continuance of this waifaie did not prevent 
Auiangzib fiom turning all the lesouices he could 
command to the settlement of the Deckan, wlieie 
many changes of moment had taken place while he 
was engaged in othei quaiteis. When his foices 
were hist drawn off for the wai with the Afghans 
(a. d. 1672), Khan Jehan, his geneial m the 
Deckan, found himself too weak to piosecute ac- 
tive hostilities against the Maiattas; and would 
piohably have been unable to defend his own pio- 
vmce, if their leadei had been disposed to attack it. 
But while things were m this position, the king of 
Bijapui died, and the state of discoid into which 
Ins country fell offeied greatei temptations to Se- 
vaji than weie piesented by any attack on the 
Moguls. The pai t of Bljapur which most attiacted 
him on this occasion, was that on the sea, Math the 
adjoining Ghats ; and m the couise of the yeais 
I 67 S and 1674 a. d., aftei a succession of battles 
and sieges, he made himself mastei of the whole of 
the southern Concan (except the points held by 
the English, Abyssimans, and Poituguese), and of 
a tiact above the Ghats, extending furthei to the 
east than the uppei couise of the Kishna. Though 
Sevaji had longboine the puvileges of soveieignty, 
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lie conceived it suitable to the undei takings he 
had now m view to assume the exercise of them 
with greatei solemnity than befoie. He was theie- 
foie again mauguiated at Raighai with all the cqie- 
momes of a Mogul coionation, including his being 
weighed m gold and distubutmg uch piesents to 
all aiound him. At the same time he changed the 
titles of his puncipal officeis from Peisian to Shan- 
sciit; and while he thencefoith assumed all the 
pomp of a Mahometan punce, he ledoubled his 
attention to the duties of his 1 eligion, and affected 
gi eater sciupulosity than evei m food and other 
things connected with cast. 4 

The long penod for which Sevaji had been 
employed in his conquests encouraged the Moguls 
to make an incuision into his possessions soon aftei 
this cei emony , but they had reason to repent 
their temerity. Sevaji, without moving in peison, 
sent detachments into the Impel lal temtoiy, and 
these bands took two foits, plundeied the country 
to the heart of Candesh and Beiai, and even 
penetiated into Guzerat as far as Baioch, wlieie 
for the hist time they crossed the nvei Neibadda. 
These incursions took place m 1675 , and as he 
hoped they might induce the Moguls to iefiam 
fiom distinbmg him again, they left Sevaji at 
Jibeity to execute a design that had long occupied 
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Mr Oxenden, who was envoy from Bombay to Sevaji, 
•was piesent at his coionation, and descnbes it as much moie 
splendid than would have been expected among early Marattas 
It took place on the 6th of June, 1674. 
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his thoughts. This was the iccovery of his fathers 
jagir, and a fuithei extension of his conquests in 
the south of India. The jagii had lutheito le- 
mained m the hands of his youngci biothei, 
Vencaji, wlio held it undei the nominal supicmacy 
of the govcinmcnt of Bijapur. »S6vaji was thcic- 
foie now at libcity eithei to claim it as hen, oi to 
conquer it as an enemy, and lus views were par- 
ticulaily directed to it fiom his having lately been 
joined by RagunAt NaiAm, the Biamin who had 
foimeily managed it on the pail of Shahp, and liad 
aftet wauls been ministci to Vencaji, until a leccnt 
quaiiel. This man was useful to Scrap both fiom 
Ins knowledge and connections. But as be could 
not safely set out on so i emote an expedition 
without leaving a fiiend m bis ical, he took 
advantage of the jealousy of Bijapui and fcais of 
the Moguls entei tained by the king of Golconda, 
and pioposed an alliance to him against then com- 
mon enemies. His oveitures being encouiaged, 
he matched for Golconda with an at my of 30,000 
hoise and 40,000 infantry. He halted foi some 
tune at Golconda to make a definitive settlement 
of Ins alliance; when it was agieed that he was 
to shaie with the king whatever conquests lie 
made beyond his fathei’s jagir, and that the king 
was to supply him with a sum of money and a 
tiain of artdleiy, leseivmg all his other foices to 
keep the aimies of Bijapui and the Moguls m 
check. Having thus secuied his teai, Sevaji 
ciossed the Kishna at Cainul, pioceeded thiough 
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Cadapa, and, passing close to Madias * , piesented chap 
himself befoie Jinji (Gingee) 600 miles from his 
own temtoiies. Jinji was a stiong and impoitant j*V nkcs 
lull foit belonging to Bijapui, but was given up 
in consequence of a pievious undei standing with 
the commandei. The heavy pait of Ins aimy, 
which he had left behind, next laid siege to, and 
ultimately took, Velloi ; while Sevaji had a pei- antivdior, 
sonal inteiview with his biothei, and endeavouied 
to peisuade him to give him a shaie of their 
father’s possessions Having failed m this nego- 
tiation, he took A'ini and vanous other foits, and 
foicibly occupied the whole of Shahjl’s jagu in nndrc- 
the Mysoie. While thus employed, he heaid of 
the invasion of Golc6nda by the Moguls and the 
government of Bijapui ; on which he maiched off 
to the noith, leaving his conquests m chaige of 
Ins half-biothei, Sanlaji, who had joined him on 
his hist anival. As soon as Sevaji was out of 
leach, Vencaji made an attempt to aecovei his pos- 
sessions ; and the dispute teinnnated in a com- 
piomise, by which Vencaji was to letain thejagir, 
but pay half the levenue to Sevaji, who was to 
keep to himself the places which he had conqueied 
fiom Bijapui. Tlie king of Golconda had by this 
time come to a settlement with the Moguls , and 
Sevaji, aftei conquering the distncts of Belaii and 
Adoni on his way, passed on to Rdighai , which About the 
he leached aftei an absence of eighteen months. Tl! 1678 

* First week of May, 1677. Wilks’s Mysore, fiom the 
“ Madras Rccotds ” 
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The invasion of Golconda was owing to a change 
m the policy of the Moguls Ivhan Jehan had 
been iemoved, and succeeded by Ddir Khan, per- 
liaps the best of Aumngzib’s officer His force 
was still small; but a considerable poition of his 
troops weie Putans like himself, and he made up 
foi all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. 
The king of Byapiir was still a minor, and various 
i evolutions had taken place among his ministers 
and jmaidians. Ddir foimed a union with one of 

O 

them, and made the above-mentioned attack on 
Golconda. The regent of Bijapur. who acted 
with him on that occasion, died soon after: and 
Ddir, by suppoi ting the claims of an Abyssinian, 
named Masaud, to succeed him, acquired a perfect 
ascendancy in the councils of Byapui. But Au- 
rangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent 
down pi nice Moazzim, as viceroy, to advance fur- 
ther demands, which Dilfr, as general, was to en- 
foicc. In execution of this plan, DilCr renewed 
the war with Bijapui, and laid siege to the capital. 
The regent, in despair, had lecourse to Sevaji, 
who, not finding himself strong enough to attack 
tlie besieging aimy, invaded and laid waste the 
Mogul tenitory with more than oidmary seventy. 
He was nearly cut offi on his retreat, or rather 
flight, fiom one of those inroads; but, almost im- 
mediately aftei wards, appealed in greater strength 
than evei, and took several forts from the Mosruls. 

O 

But Dilfr Khan still persevered in the siege, and 
the regent, 1 educed to extremity, entieated Sevaji 
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to come to his assistance befoie it was too late, chap 
Sevaji had set off for this propose, when he was 
surpnsed bv the intelligence that his son, Sambaii, S6vajj’s 

1 ° son, Sam- 

had deseited to the Moguls. This young man, taji, deserts 

° ° to the Mo- 

who had none of his fathers qualities, except his gu is 
couiage, had given himself up to debauchery , and 
having attempted to violate the wife of a Biarmn, 
was imprisoned, by Sevaji, m one of his hill foits. 

He now escaped fiom his place of confinement, 
and fled to Dilir, who leceived him with open 
aims, intending to make use of him among the 
Maiattas as a countei poise to his fathei. The 
embanassment tins occasioned to Sevaji was only 
tempoiaiy, foi Aurangzib, disappioving of Ddir’s 
views, oideied Sambaji to be sent pnsonei to his 
own camp ; and Dilir, whose honoui was pledged He returns 
foi his safety, connived at Ins letum to his father. £Ji lsfa " 
Meanwhile, the defence of Bijapur had sui passed 
expectation : Sevaji, as soon as he lecoveied from 
his fiist suipnse, had lenewed his exeitions; and 
Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was obliged siege of 
to laise the siege. The puce of Sevajfs alliance raised^ 
was a cession of the tenitory between the Tum- 
badia and Kishna, and of all the king’s lights over 
the j&gir of Shahji. This last acquisition gave 
him the light, as his success did the powei, of 
exercising a more effectual conti ol ovei his bi other; 
and Vencajfs moitification at the change had led 
him to the thoughts of 1 enouncing worldly affans ; 
when all Sevaji’s designs weie cut shoit by an 
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illness winch earned him off on the 5th of Apnl, 
1(380, in the fifty-thud ycai of his age. 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had 
begun life as a dating and aitful captain of banditti, 
had lipened into a skilful geneial and an able 
statesman, and left a chaiactei which has nevei 
since been equalled oi appioached by an} of his 
countiymen. The districted state of the ncigh- 
bounng countncs picsented openings by which an 
infenoi leadei might have piofited; but it lequued 
a genius like his to avail himself as he did of the 
mistakes of Auiangzib, by Kindling a zeal foi ich- 
gion, and, thiough that, a national spiiit among 
the Maiattas. It was by these feelings that his 
government was upheld aftei it passed into feeble 
hands, and was kept togethei, in spite of numeious 
internal disoideis, until it had established its su- 
piemacy ovei the gieatei pait of India. Though 
a piedatoiy wai, such as he conducted, must ne- 
cessanly inflict extensive miseiy, Ins enemies bear 
witness to his anxiety to mitigate the evils of it by 
humane legulations, winch weie stuctly enfoiced. 
His devotion latteily degeneiated into extrava- 
gances of supeistition and austeuty, but seems 
nevei to have obscuied his talents oi souied Ins 
temper 

When Sambaji letuined fiom the Mogul camp, 
he was again placed m confinement at Panalla, and 
was theie when his fathei died. This cu cumstance, 
and some expiessions of uneasiness which had fallen 
fiom Sevaji legal ding the futuie conduct of his 
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eldest son, affoided a pretext for alleging that he chap 
designed the succession for the second, Raja Ram, 
a boy of ten yeais old. The mtugues of this 
young prince’s mothei gained acceptance to the 
stoiy; and the Bramin ministers, who dreaded 
Sambaji’ s violence, and looked with pleasuie to a 
long mmoiity, atfected to leceive it as authentic, 
and sent ordeis for the close anest of Sambaji, con- 
cealing Sevaji’s death till that object should be 
accomplished. 

But Sambaji, who was a piisoner at laige within He is 
Panalla, conti ived to get possession of the seciet, ledgear&ja. 
and announced his own accession to the ganison, 
who immediately acknowledged his authority. He 
did not at hist ventuie out of his stiong hold , but 
the public opinion was favouiable to his light; 
the Biamm mimsteis fell out among themselves ; 
a foice that was sent to besiege him was gamed 
over to his interest; and he at length made his 
entiy into Raigliar as undisputed soveieign (June, 

1680 ). 

His piudence, up to this time, had gone fai to Samba/rs 
remove the piejudice entei tamed against him; but cruelty 
the favouiable nnpiession was effaced by bis cmel- 
ties after his accession. He put the widow of 
Sevaji to a painful and lingenng death ; he lmpn- 
soned her son, Raja Ram , threw the Biamm 
ministers, who had been most active against him, 
into 110ns , and beheaded such of his othei enemies 
as were not piotected by the sanctity of then class. 

The same pievalence of passion over policy ap- 
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pcaied in Ins foieign pioceedmgs. Scvaji had 
always been in a slate of hostility with the Abys- 
smians of Jinjeia, and had occasionally made gicat 
effoits to i educe them. Sambaji’s hist opeiations 
weie against these people ; and, as they weic neai 
neighbouis to Ins capital, he took a personal intei - 
est in the wai, and foi a long time gave up his 
whole thoughts to subduing them, as if he had had - 
no othei enemy in the world He was not divei ted 
fiom this pm suit even by the amval of Punce 
Akber in his camp (June, 16S1) He leceived 
the punce with honoui, and acknowledged him as 
empeioi, yet showed no intention of lcndciing his 
pietensions useful by supporting them against Au- 
langzfb. The amval of Akber suggested to the 
paity still secietly opposed to Sambaji the possi- 
bility of obtaining his sanction to the claim of Raja 
Ram. Then plot was soon discovered , many of 
then leadeis weie tiampled to death by elephants; 
and among the suffeieis was one of the chief Bia- 
min mimsteis, whose eminent sei vices to Scvaji 
seemed to piotect him fiom capital punishment 
almost as much as his sacied oidei 

The disaffection to Sambaji’s government pro- 
duced by these executions was increased by othei 
causes. He neglected 01 persecuted his fathei's 
mimsteis, while he thiew Ins own affans, without 
leseive, into the hands of Calusha, a Biarnm fiom 
Hmdostan, who had gained Ins favoui by encou- 
1 aging Ins vices, as well as by his insinuating man- 
ners and supeificial accomplishments. 
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With the aid of tins counselloi, he eagerly pio- 
secuted Ins opeiations against Jmjeia (a.d. 1682). 
He endeavouied to constiuct a mound to connect 
the island with the mam land, and he afterwaids 
attempted an assault by means of boats. All his 
exeitions were m vain ; and when he was con- 
stiained to raise the siege, the Abyssmians in- 
ci eased Ins mortification by sallying out and plum 
dei mg Ins villages. They soon aftei injuied him 
still moi e sensibly by entnely defeating his fleet at 
sea. Exaspeiated by these affionts, he charged the 
Euiopeans settled on the coast with having conti i- 
buted to pioduce them : he began hostilities m 
pei son against the Poituguese, with whom Sevaji 
had also been at wai, and neaily pioceeded to the 
same extiemity with the English, although they 
had liitheito always been tieated as fnends. These 
petty opeiations weie mtenupted by attacks fiom 
the Moguls, the piecuisois of the appeal ance of 
Auiangzib. Sambaji’s chiefs had not been entnely 
inactive m the Deckan dui mg Ins own occupation 
with the Abyssmians ; but gieat lelaxation had been 
mtioduced into discipline, and it was inci eased, 
along with all othei disoideis, by the habits to 
winch the laja had given himself up. His whole 
tune was spent in idleness and debaucheiy: the 
vast tieasuies left by Sevaji weie soon dissipated ; 
and, although Calusha added to the general dis- 
affection by mci easing the land levenue, the income 
of the state was inadequate to its expendituie. The 
tioops, left long m aueais, appiopnated the plun- 
VOL. II. L L 
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d(M taken on expeditions to then own use, and 
degenerated fiom the eompaiahvcl) leguku bands 
of Sevap into the lumles of lapacious and destine- 
tivc fieebooteis hint’ll thc\ have ev c*i since ic- 
mained. 

By tins tune Auiang/ib bad made bis It cat) 
with the lan.i of Oudiput , and, aftet leaving a 
detachment to lavage tiie Jddpin temtoj), moved 
vvitii tbc whole foiee of bis empne to the conquest 
of the Deckan 

It would appeal to have been sound policy foi 
Auiang/ib to have combined with t be kings of 
Bqapui and Golcdml.t m putting down .Samba)!, 
and lestoiing the tiampnlbt) of the Deckan ; but 
be, pei baps, thought that those monaichs weie 
moie jealous of him than of the Maiatlas and 
would not since! el} unite with him, so that Sam- 
b.iji would nevei want a icticat while the} had 
dominions in which to haibom him It is at least 
as piobable that the acquisition of the kingdoms 
of Byapui and Golconda was Auiangzib’s pnmaiy 
object, and that he judged the i eduction of Sam- 
baji to be a necessai} consequence of success in 
Ins otliei moie impoitant undci taking. He had 
seen wutli pleasuic the wans of those kings with 
each otliei, and with the Maiattas , had fomented 
then internal disoidcis, and seemed so fai blinded 
as to think that cveiy thing that tlnew the Deckan 
into confusion must turn to Ins advantage. 

IIis fii st advance was to Buihanpiii, wdieie he 
made a long halt, as lie aftei wauls did at Auiang- 
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dbad. He was occupied dining those penods on 
political and financial anangements ; and, by a sort 
of infatuation, be took this occasion to enforce the 
stiict exaction of the jezia, which the common 
sense of Ins officeis had led them to avoid. 

Befoie he had left Bmhanpur, he sent Pi nice 
A'zun with a consideiable foice to i educe the hill 
foits neai the junction of the Chandoi lange with 
the Ghats, and Pi nice Moazzim, with a still laigei 
one, to ovenun the Concan, and penetiate to the 
south of Sambajfs countiy, and the bordeis of that 
of Bijapui. It is as difficult to see any geneial 
design in the employment of these aimies as to 
undeistand the pi maples on which then opeiations 
weie conducted. The stiong foit of Saler was 
given up by pievious conceit to Pi nice A'zim, and 
this petty mtngue may have tempted Aurangzlb 
to detach a foice to this unconnected point, but 
to send a laige aimy of cavahy* among the rocks 
and thickets of the Concan, wheie theie weie no 
loads, no foiage, and no field foi the employment 
of hoise, shows a want of judgment that it is quite 
impossible to explain. Moazzim maiched the 
whole length of the Concan unopposed , yet, by 
the time he got to the neiglibouihood of Goa, he 
had lost almost the whole of his hoises and cattle, 
and even his men began to suffei fiom scaicity. 
The piessure was inci eased by Sambaji, who 
stopped up the Ghats, while his ciuizeis cut off 
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the vessels that wcic sent will) supplies by sea ; 
and Moazzim thought himself foi lunate when he 
was able to emeigc mlo the countiy abo\c the 
Ghats with the lemams of his dismounted anny. 
He was pursued by the effects of an unwholesome 
climate and unusual food, and lost a gical poilion 
of his men by an epidemic which biokc out at 
Wcihva, neat Muicli, on the Kislma, whcie he en- 
camped for the penod of the lams. 

When the season opened he was dnected to 
entci the temtoiy of Bijaptn fiom the south-west, 
so as to co-opeiate w'llh lb nice A Vim, who, after 
failing in Ins expedition against the foi ts, was dis- 
patched with a powerful aimj' to im.ulc Bfjapui j 
while Auiangzib himself advanced to Ahmcdnagai, 
leauno, a icscivc undei Khan Johan at Aurangabad. 
This movement gave Sambaji an oppoi (.unity to 
letaliate the imasion of Ins countiy. He giadually 
assembled a body of hoise m the noitb of the 
Concan, behind the light flank of Amangzfb’s 
ai nnes, which fiom thence moved j apidly along 
then leai, sacked and binned the gieat city of 
Buihanpui, and then diew off again to the Con- 
can, leaving all the countiy thiough which it had 
passed in a blaze. So seciet as w r ell as lapid w’eie 
the movements of tins body, that Khan Jelian, 
matching on a point wlieie he thought to inter- 
cept it, found himself entnely off the line of its 
lctieat. 

Meanwhile Piince A'zim had taken Solapui, 
and was advancing tow^nds Bijapui , but lie found 
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himself unable to cope with the aimy that was 
sent out to oppose him, and was compelled to 
leti eat beyond the Bima , while Moazzim, too 
weak to attempt any movement by himself, was 
obliged to wait for lemfoi cements, by which he 
was escoited to Ahmednagar with the wieck of his 
fine aimy. 

Aftei these failuies Auiangzib advanced in per- 
son to Solapui, and sent on Prince A'zim with his 
aimy lemfoiced: although the distance was so 
shoit, the Bijapur tioops cut off the pnnce’s sup- 
plies, and would have destioyed his aimy, if a laige 
convoy of giam had not been skilfully conducted 
into his camp by Ghazi u din A The nnpiession 
he made was still small, until Auiangzib, at a latei 
penod, moved on to the siege m peison. 

It was in the piesent stage of the war that the 
Maiattas, seeing the Moguls drawn off to the south, 
made another bold mioad into the temtoiy m their 
leai, plundered the city of Baioch, and letieated 
aftei ravaging the adjoining pait of Guzerat. It 
is not cleai whethei Sambaji sent out this ex- 
pedition fiom motives of his own, 01 in conceit 
with the Deckan kings. He had about this time 
enteied into a defensive alliance with the kins: of 
Golconda ; and on this fact becoming known to 
Auiangzib, he did not allow his attention to be 
diawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a 
giound of quail el with Golconda, and sent an 
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aimy to invade that kingdom From his usual 
disti list of poweiful ai nncs and gieat commandcis, 
the foice he sent was insufficient ; and eie long lie 
was constiamed to send Ins son, Pi nice Moazzim, 
with a lai ge body of tioops, lo sujipoit the fust 
aimy, and take the command of the whole. The 
government of Golconda v as in a veiy diffeicnt 
state fiom the districted condition of Ilijapur. The 
king, Abul Hasan, though indolent and \oluptuous, 
was populai ; and Ins goveinment and finances 
weie ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Biamin, to 
whom he wisely gave his full confidence. Put the 
exclusive employment of this mimstei was odious 
to the Mussulmans, and especially to Pbialnm 
Khan, the commandei-m-clnef, into whose hands 
the powei would piobably have fallen undci any 
diffeient anangement. When Moazzim diewneai, 
this man deseited to him with thegieatei pait of 
his army. Madna Pant was muideied m a simul- 
taneous tumult in the city ; the king fled to the 
lull foit of Golconda, and Heideiabad was seized 
and plundeied foi tin ee successive days. Moazzim 
did his best to check this bieach of discipline , and 
it gave the utmost displeasuie to the empeiox, not 
so much fiom humanity, 01 even policy, as on 
account of the quantity of tie asuie lost to the 
ciown, which he violently suspected that Moazzim 
had embezzled for his own ambitious pui poses, as 
he himself had done on a sinulai occasion undei 
Shah Jehan. Plavmg thus effectually cnppled the 
king of Golconda, he gi anted him peace foi a 
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gieat pecumaiy payment, and turned Ins whole 
foices to the 1 eduction of Bijapui. 

The army of that monaichy appeals at this time 
to have melted away, for, although the walls of 
the city aie six miles m cncumfeience, Auiangzib 
was able to invest it completely, while he employed 
a poition of his aimy on a regular attack and 
bieach. So well was the blockade kept up, that 
by the time the bieach was piacticable the town 
was distiessed foi piovisions, and as the ganison, 
though small, was composed of Patans, it was 
thought piudent to give them favouiable teims : 
Auiangzib enteied the place on a poi table thione 
thiough the bieach, the young king was made 
piisonei, and Bijapur, ceasing to be a capital, was 
soon 1 educed to the deseited condition m which it 
now stands. * 

* “ The walls, which aie of hewn stone, and veiy lofty, are 
to this day entne, and, being surmounted by the cupolas and 
minarets of public buddings, still present to the spectator, fiom 
without, the appeal ance of a flourishing city, but, within, all 
is solitude, silence, and desolation The deep moat, the double 
lampait, and the turns of the splendid palaces in the citadel, 
attest the foimei magnificence of the couit The gieat mosque 
is a giand edifice, and the tomb of Ibiahim Add Shah, aheady 
mentioned, is lemaikable foi its elegant and giaceful archi- 
tecture , but the chief featuie m the scene is the mausoleum 
of Mohummud Add Shah, the dome of which fills the eye fiom 
every point of view, and, though in itself entnely devoid of 
ornament, its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest 
it with an an of melancholy grandeui, which harmonises with 
the wieck and desolation that suuound it” (Grant Duff, 
vol 1 p 340 ) One is at a loss, in seeing these luins, to con- 
jectuie how so small a state could have maintained such a 
capital 
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No sooner had Bijapui fallen than Auiangzib 
deteimined to bieak the peace with Go! con da ; 
and the means he employed were as base as the 
design was peifidious. He diew his aimy ncai 
on pietext of a pilgnmage, and he obtained jewels 
and gifts of all soits fi om the unfoi lunate king, 
anxious at any cost to pm chase bis fiiendslnp, 01 
at least his compassion; but dining all this in- 
leival he was mtiiguing with the ministeis of Gol- 
c 6 nda, and debauching the lioops; and when his 
plot was upe foi execution, lie published a ma- 
nifesto denouncing the king as a piotectoi of in- 
fidels, and soon aftei laid siege to bis foil. Fiom 
this moment Abul Iiasan seemed to cast aside his 
effeminacy; and, though deseited by his tioops, he 
biavely defended Golconda foi seven months, till 
it also was given up b} r tieacheiy; and he then 
boic his misfoi tunes with a dignity and lesignalion 
that has endeaied his memoiy to his subjects and 
then descendants even to this day. 

Dunng this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of 
Auiangzib weie stmed up by some indiscieet 
communications between Abul Hasan and Pi nice 
Moazzim. The object of this inteicouise was to 
piocuie the pnnee’s mtei cession with his fathei ; 
but to Auiangzib it appealed to afibid a confiima- 
tion of all his foimer sunnises, and he lost no 
tune m seeming Moazzim, who lemamed in moie 
or less stnct confinement foi neaily seven yeais. 
Moazzim seems nevei to have given any cause foi 
these alai ms. All accounts give him ciedit foi 
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caution and model ation. Bermei says, no slave 
could be moie obedient, 01 seem moie devoid of 
ambition : lie, howevei, hints that this was lather 
too like Auiangzib* s own conduct m his youth j 
and perhaps the same 1 ejection may have occuired 
to the empeioiA 

Auiangzib had now attained the summit of his 
wishes, but had sown a haivest of which he and 
his postenty weie to leap the bittei pioduce. The 
governments which m some degree kept up oidei 
in the Deckan being annihilated, the flame of 
society which depended on them was dissolved, 
and the scatteied matenals lemamed as elements 
of discoid. Though the Patans and foieign mei- 
cenanes may have obtained seivice with the em- 
peioi, the lest of the tioops of both annies weie 
obliged to join Sambaji, 01 to plundei on then own 
account. The distant zemindais seized eveiv 
oppoitumty to make themselves independent, and, 
among all the wais and lobbenes to which they 
betook themselves, were always leady to befnend 
the Maiattas, whom they looked on as the pa- 
tions of anaichy: those most within leach of the 
Moguls weie disaffected to then conquerois, and 
fiom this motive, and the new-born feeling of le- 
ligious opposition, weie always leady to assist their 
enemies: so that, m spite of a shoit gleam of 
piospenty aftei the fall of Golconda, Auiangzib 
might date fiotn that event a tiain of vexations 
and disasteis which followed him to the giave. 
s Beuuei, vol 1 p 120 
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He was not lemiss m taking advantage of Ins 
piesenl good foitune. He took possession of all 
the temtoiies of Bijapin and Golconda, even then 
latest southern conquests . he seized on Slnihjfs 
jagh in the Mysoie, confining Vdncaji to Tanjoie, 
and compelling the Maiattas in Scvaji’s late acquisi- 
tions tofly to theii foits \ but m all these counliies 
he had little inoie than a militaiy occupation : the 
distiicts weie fanned to the Desmuks and othei 
zemindais, and weie governed by militaiy leadeis, 
who leceived 25 pei cent, foi the expense of col- 
lecting, and who sent up the balance, aftei paying 
then tioops, to the king , unless, as often happened, 
assignments weie made for a pcnod of yeais on 
fixed distiicts foi the payment of othei chiefs. 

Duiing all these gieat events Sambaji lemamed 
in a state of peisonal ineitness, ascubed by the 
Maiatta histonans to the enchantments of Calusha, 
but natuially explained by the stupoi and mental 
debility pioduced by a couise of diunkenness and 
debaucheiy. 

Piince Akbei, disgusted with his manneis, and 
hoping nothing fiom sucli an ally, quitted Ins couit 
and lepaned to Peisia, wheie he lived till a.d. 
1706. The chiefs exeited themselves individually 
against the Moguls, notwithstanding the inefficiency 
of then laja, but, 111 spite of then lesistance, the 
open countiy belonging to the Maiattas was gra- 
dually taken possession of, and Autangzib was pie- 
paung foi a systematic attack on the foits, when 
the activity of one of Ins officeis unexpectedly 
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tlnew his pnncipal enemy into his hands. Sambaji chap 
was enjoying himself, with a small party of attend- 
ants, m a favouute pleasui e-house, at Sangameswai sami^i 

iH'idc pri- 

m the Concan, when intelligence of his unguaided soner 
situation was brought to Tokairab Khan, the Mogul 
officer at Colapui/ Though this place is only 
fifty or sixty miles from Sangameswai, it is sepa- 
lated fiom it by the lange of Ghats , and as 
Tokanab Khan was only a goveinoi of a distnct, 
his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave 
little uneasiness to Sambaji 01 those about him. 

Being an active and enterprising soldiei, he set off 
with a smalLbody of tioops, and took Ins measures 
so well that he leached Sangameswai befoie Ins 
maich was suspected. Sambaji might still have 
escaped ;/oi, befoie Ins house was sunounded, some 
of his folio weis lan m with mfoimation of the 
amval of the Moguls, but Sambaji was m a state 
of intoxication, and lephed by threatening them 
with punishment foi such insulting intelligence. 

Soon aftei Tokanab made Ins appearance, most 
of the attendants fled , Calusha was wounded in 
endeavouring to save his master, and both weie 
made pusoneis and sent in tuumph to the im- 
pel lal head quaiteis.t 


* Giant Duff Fiom a letter m tlie “Rakaimi Kaiaim ’ (the 
foity-first in the India House copy), it appeals that the plan 
originated with Auiangzib himself, and was executed m stuct 
conformity to Ins ordeis Tokanab, by that lettei, seems to 
have been besieging Parnala 

i Calusha is geneially, but euoneously, believed to have be- 
tiayed his mastei 
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They wcie led thiough the camp on camels, 
amidst the dm of diutns and othei noisy instill- 
ments, and sun oundeil by an innumerable multi- 
tude, who flocked to see then dicaded enemy, and, 
aftei being exhibited bcfoie Amangzib, they weic 
01 dei ed into confinement. Aui angzib pi obably in- 
tended to spaic his pnsonei, foi a time at least, as 
an mstiument foi gaming possession of lusfoits; 
but Sambap, now loused to a sense of Ins degiada* 
tion, com ted death, and leplied to an imitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so insulting to 
the empeioi, and so impious towaids Ins piophet, 
that an older was given foi his immediate execu- 
tion. The sentence was pi obably issued on the 
giound of blasphemy , foi it was attended with 
studied baibanty, veiy unlike the usual piactice of 
Amangzib. His eyes weie hist destioyed with a 
hot non, Ins tongue was cut out, and he was at last 
beheaded along with his favomite, Calusha. 

Though Ins peison had been despised by the Ma- 
lattas, his fate was pitied and lesented, and the 
indignation and leligions hatied of the nation was 
laised to a highei pitch than evei. 

Stiong as was the animosity of the Maiattas, 
their chance of lesistance appealed to be veiy 
small. The ovei whelming foice of Amangzib, his 
peisonal leputation, even the pomp and giandeui 
which suuounded him, and the veiy name of the 
Gieat Mogul, stmek them with an awe which they 
had not expeiienced m then foimei wais with his 
lieutenants. Then weakness became moie con- 
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spicuous when Auiangzib, lemammg, himself, near 
Puna, sent a foice to la}’- siege to then capital of 
Raighai. The principal chiefs had assembled theie 
on the death of Sambajl, had acknowledged Ins 
infant son, afteiwaids called Saho, as laja, and had 
nominated his uncle, Raja Ram, to be legent. 

They then, aftei piovidmg the foitiess with a 
gamson and piovisions, withdiew with the legent, 
to be leady foi any sendee that might anse. 
Raighar held out foi sevcial months, until a secret 
ascent was disclosed to the Moguls by a Mawali 
chief, whom some peisonal disgust, combined with 
the gencial despondency, induced to this act of 
Reason.* On this it was iesol\ed that the legent, 
instead of exposing to lisk the last lepiesentative 
of Sevajl, should with di aw to the distant foitiess 
of Jmji m the Cainatic; while his foits in the 
Deckan weie to be put in a good state of defence, 
and his tioops dispei sed m then villages, leady to 
piofit by liettei tunes. Rain Raja accordingly 
pioceeded with a few followeis m disguise tluough 

* It seems unaccountable that these fotts, which, at some 
times, aie taken by a do/en at a time, at otliers held out foi 
years against well-equipped ainues, but they aie often ill gai- 
lisoned, and without piovisions, the gamson is often paid by 
lands which lie under the fort, and make them dependent on 
the enemy , even good gan isons aie often suipused fiom ovei- 
confidence m the strength of the place, and sudden despan when 
they find difficulties oveicome winch they thought insui mount- 
able When such forts aie in good oulei, with pi opeily pie- 
pared gainsons and stores, it lequues all the militaiy lesouices 
and active couiage of Euiopeans to make an impiession on 
them. 
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the hostile piovinces between him and Jmji. When 
he reached that place, he pioclaimed his arrival, 
and assumed the title of laja, on the ground of the 
captivity of Ins nephew. He was foitunate in an 
adviser m Pnllad, one of theBiamin mimsteis, who 
had sufficient talents to gam an ascendancy over 
the other mimsteis and chiefs, and judgment to see 
that it was not desuable, even if it had been piac- 
ticable, to do moie than give a common scope to 
the geneial effoits. 

Without the peivading genius of Sevaji, the Ma- 
rattas would nevei have been fonned into a nation , 
but now, when all weie animated by one spmt, the 
natuie of the people and then mode of war re- 
quned that it should be left to opeiate by individual 
exeitions. The plan best adapted to them was, to 
bend befoie a blow, to offei nothing tangible foi 
the enemy to attack, and to letuin to the chaige 
with undimimshed vigour wlienevei it suited them 
to take the pait of assailants. Accoidmgly, then 
chiefs who weie m possession of lands lost no time 
in making then submission to the Mogul, and none 
weie louder m piofessions of zeal and attachment 
than they ; but they almost all kept up a commu- 
nication with the rebels, allowed their letameis to 
join them, even sent parties secietly under then 
own relations to shaie m plundeimg expeditions, 
and did moie mischief as spies and hollow confede- 
lates than they could have done as open enemies. 
The soidieis, also, when they had no efficient 
government 01 tegular treasuiy to look to, founed 
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each Ins own plan foi Ins individual profit. The 
thnst foi plunder was always the stiongest passion 
of the nation, fiom the fiist lobheis under Sevaji 
to the most opulent tunes of the monaichy. Then 
only woid foi a victoiy is, “ to plundei the enemy; ” 
and tliougli they readity combine foi common 
objects, yet even then the mass is moved by each 
man’s eagerness foi Ins sepaiate booty. When this 
spirit was called into activity, it lequned but a 
model ate intei feience on the pait of the govern- 
ment to give it a direction that lendeied it moie 
formidable than the coinage of disciplined aimies. 

When the Mai atta government appealed to have 
been expelled fiorn the Deckan, Auiangzib dis- 
patched Zulfikai Khan, the son of Assad Khan, 
who had distinguished himself by the captuie of 
Uaighai, to give it its death-blow by the 1 eduction 
of Jinji. Zulfikai, on Ins amval, found that Ins 
force, though considerable,* was not sufficient to 
1 educe, or even to invest, the place He applied 
to Aurangzib foi lemfoi cements, and m the mean 
time employed pait of Ins aimy m levying contri- 
butions on Tanjoie " and othei southern countnes. 
Auiangzib was m no condition to furnish theie- 
mfoi cements desned. lie had sent Ins son, Cam- 
bakhsli, with an aimy to 1 educe Wakinkei a, a feit 
not fai fiom Bijapui, which, though only held by 
the head of one of the piedatoiy tubes of the 
Deckan, was stiong enough to baffle all Ins effoits. 
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A still gieatei demand foi tioops was cieated by 
the i e-appeai ance of the Maiattas themselves. No 
soonei was Ram Raja settled m Jinji, than he 
dispatched his two most active chiefs, Santaji Goi- 
pai a and Danaji Jadu, to make a diversion in Ins 
own countiy. Before they ai lived, some bands of 
disclmiged Byapui tioops had begun to plundei on 
their own account ; and as soon as these well-known 
leadeis made then appeal ance, Maiatta hoisemen 
issued fiom eveiy village, and flocked to join their 
standaids. Ram Chander Pant, who was left at 
Sattaia, m the ci\il chaige of what little temtoiy 
1 emain ed to the Maiattas, had assembled some 
tioops within Ins own distncts, and by appealing to 
the piedatoiy spmt befoie adveited to, lie now 
called a new and most efficient aimy at once into 
existence. His plan was, to confei on eveiy man 
of influence amongst the soldieiy a light to levy the 
chout, and othei claims of the Maiatta government, 
on all places not m its possession, and to plundei 
and lay waste eveiy countiy that lefused this 
tnbute. The conti lbutions were to go to the pa} r - 
ment of the tioops, the booty to the actual captois, 
and each chief was authorised to impose, foi his 
peisonal benefit, a new exaction, called ghds ddna, 
oi coin and hay money. This invitation put eveiy 
hoiseman in the countiy m motion. Most of the 
piincipal Maiatta names appeal (and many foi the 
fiist time) as leadeis of independent paities of 
vanous stiength, which set out to eniich themselves 
at the expense of the Mogul’s subjects, sometimes 
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each acting singly, and sometimes with a geneial 
conceit, and fixed plans for lendezvous and letieat. 
The aimies of Santaji and Danaji, though undei 
the conti ol of those chiefs, acted much on the 
same system : the Maiattas spiead, at once, m all 
directions, and the whole Deckan was filled with 
fire and lapine, tenor and confusion. 

It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems 
of wai weie fauly bi ought into competition, and it 
soon appeal ed with which side the advantage lay. 
The long tianquillity and mild government and 
manneis established by Akber, and the gieatei 
mixtuie with the Hindus, fiist began to soften the 
chaiactei of the noithein conqueiois of India. 
The negligence of Jehangh’s leign, and the in- 
ternal quiet of Shah Jehan’s, weie lespectively un- 
favorable to discipline and to mil itaiy spmt ; 
and by the time we aie speaking of, both weie veiy 
sensibly impaired. The nobles had fai advanced 
towaids the sloth and effeminacy for which they 
have since been noted , and even those who le 
tamed then eneigy weie unsuited to active sei vice. 
They all went into the field m coats of wadding, 
that would lesist a swoid, and ovei that chain 01 
plate aimour, and weie mounted on laige and 
showy horses, with huge saddles, and ample hous- 
ings of cloth 01 velvet, fiom which many streameis 
of different colored satin, and often pairs of the 
bushy ox tails of Tibet, hung down on each 
side. The horse’s neck, and all the harness, weie 
loaded with chains, bells, and ornaments of the 
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piecious metals ; and as each soldier imitated his 
supenoi as fai as his means would admit, they 
formed a cavaliy admnably fitted to piance in a 
piocession, and not ill adapted to a chaige in a 
pitched battle, but not capable of any long exeition, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and 
haidship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a 
total lelaxation of discipline. In spite of all 
Auiangzib’s boasted vigilance, the giossest abuses 
had ciept into the mihtaiy depaitment. Many 
officeis only kept up half the numbei of then men. 
and otheis filled the lanks with theii menials and 
slaves. Such connades conupted the soldieis by 
their example, and extinguished spii it by degrading 
the military chaiacter. The indulgence and con- 
nivance necessaiy foi chiefs so conscious of theii 
own delinquencies completed the min of the 
tioops. They could neithei be got to keep watch 
noi to 1 emam aleit on picket, and then sluggish 
habits would have pi evented thein evei tinning out 
on an emergency, even if the tune lequired to 
adjust then bulky housings and heavy defensive 
annour had not put it out of the question. * 

The emperoi’s camp equipage was m all the 
pomp of peaceful times Each nobleman endea- 


* “ The Fi enchmen piaised the high pay, and said the ser- 
vice was diversion nobody would fight oi keep watch, and only 
forfeited a day’s pay when they failed to do eithei.” (Gemelh 
Carrei i, m Churchill's Collection, \o 1 . iv ) See also the Bon- 
dela Nauative in Scott's Dechan" vol n 
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vouied to imitate tins magnificence ; even pnvate 
soldieis attended to comfoit m theii tents, and the 
line of march piesented a long tiam of elephants, 
camels, caits, and oxen, mixed up with a ciowd of 
camp followeis, women of all lanks, merchants, 
shopkeepeis, seivants, cooks, and all kinds of mini- 
steis ofluxuiy, amounting to ten times the number 
of the fighting men. This unwieldy host soon eat 
up a country, and the people suffeied fuithei from 
the insolence and licence of the soldieiy.* 

The Maiattas, as has been said, were little active 
men, accustomed to haid woik and hard faie. 
Then usual food was a cake of millet with per- 
haps an onion ; then diess, a small tuiban, tight 
bieeches covering their thighs, and a scaif 01 sash 
rolled round their middle. When their body was 
not bare, it was coveied by a light cotton tunic. 

Their aims weie a swoid and a matchlock, but 
oftenei a bamboo spear 13 01 14 feet long, then 
national weapon, which they used with extraordi- 
naiy skill. Then hoises were those of their own 
countiy , small, strong, and active , capable of en- 
dunng gieat fatigue , and taught to bound foi waid, 
or stop, or to wheel lound when at full speed, on 
the slightest piessuie fiom then lideTs leg. They 
had a pad foi a saddle, with a blanket folded ovei 


* Gemelli Carieri saw Aurangzlb’s cantonment at'tGalgala 
(Maich, 1695) He describes it as an enoimous assemblage, 
said gieatly to exceed a million. The king’s and prince’s tents 
occupied a space of upwaids of thiee nnles in circumference, 
and weie foitified with a ditch, palisades, and falconets. 
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book it. When stationaiy, few except the chiefs had 
tents, and on tiieii imoads, each man slept on the 
giound, with his speai stuck by him and his bridle 
tied to his aim, leady to leap on hoiseback on the 
slightest alann of the appioach of an enemy. 

An assemblage of such tioops nevei stood the 
heavy chaige of a body of Moguls, but disposed 
at once, and scampeied off singly to the ncaiest 
lulls 01 bioken giound. If the enemy left then 
lanks to pui sue them, they cut off single hoi se- 
men, 01 lapidly assembled behind a lavine, oi in 
some othei situation wheie it was not safe foi small 
paities to attack them , and, when the disheaitened 
puisueis tinned back with then hoises exhausted, 
theMaiattas weie upon them in a moment, chaiged 
in on them, if theie was an opening oi confusion, 
but geneially hung loosely on then Hanks and lear, 
sometimes dashing up singly to Hie their match- 
locks into the mass, oi even to dispatch a stiagglei 
with then long speai s. Then chief excellence, as 
well as then delight, was in the plundei of a con- 
voy. The favour of the countiy people gave them 
full mfoimation, while it kept the Moguls in daik- 
ness, till they weie suddenly assailed on the line of 
maich, and saw the camels and cattle, cai lying the 
giam and stoies they were escoitmg, swept off m 
a moment. They would then form a compact body 
to piotect those which weie caiiymg tieasuiej but, 
with such a pnze before them, the Maiattas weie 
mesistible : the paity was geneially obliged to take 
post , the Maiattas cut off the communications, and 
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pel baps even the watei ; and, at the end of a day 
or two, the Moguls weie obliged to sui lender ; the 
men were stnpped of then hoises and then valu- 
ables, and the chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Auiangzib diew a gieat piopoition of his 
leciuits and tieasuies fiom Hmdostan, Santaji and 
Danaji tlnew themselves between Ins army and 
that countiy. They mteicepted seveial convoys, 
defeated moie than one detachment, and gamed 
such a supenonty that the Moguls began to change 
then contempt foi them into feai and diead. 

In this state of discouiagement Auiangzib per- 
ceived the necessity of adopting some measuie 
which, if it did not hung the wai to an end, might 
lecovei his leputation and lestoie the spmt of his 
tioops. He resolved on the vigoious piosecution 
of the opeiations against Jmji : he had with di awn 
Cambakhsh fiom Wakmkeia, and he now sent that 
pnnce with a fiesh anny to assume the conduct of 
the siege , but, accoidmg to his usual piactice, he 
appointed Assad Khan, the father of Zulfikai Khan, 
to seive with him, and committed the leal duection 
of all operations to those noblemen. This anange- 
ment disgusted both paities : the pnnce was dis- 
pleased at the little solid authonty mtiusted to 
him, and the otheis thought it haid that Zulfikai 
should be depuved of the dignity of the command 
and the honoui of the victoiy/ 

So completely was Zulfikai led away by his le- 

v 

* Grant Duff, KhdfiKhan, and the Bondela Nanative, m 
Scott's Dechan 
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sentment, that he listened to ovei lines from the 
Maiatta Biamins (evei on the watch to piofil by 
such dissensions) $ and by indecisive opeiations on 
his own pail, as well as by alibi ding intelligence to 
the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the siege 
foi no less than tin ee yeais. 

At the end of that time, Santaji Gdipaia lesolved 
on a bold attempt to lelieve his raja. Leaving the 
lest of the Maiatta hoides to keep Aurangzib in 
occupation, he called in Danaji Jadu, and set off 
foi Jinji with 20,000 of their best cavahy. He 
passed lapidly thiough the inlei veiling countiy, 
and came on the besieging aimy with such celeiity, 
that befoie they could arrange iheii cumbious 
body foi mutual suppoit, bis advance had suipnsed 
one of their divisions, plundeied its tents, and 
made the commander prisoner; and he himself 
immediately aftei defeated a consideiable body of 
tioops sent out m haste to oppose him. He then 
diove in the outposts, destioyed the foiageis, and 
cut off all supplies and intelligence fiom the camp. 
He next ciiculated lepoils of the empeioi’s death, 
which weie easily believed in such a moment of 
calamity ; and under favoui of that rumour, he 
made pioposals to Cambakhsh to suppoit his claim 
to the throne, Cambakhsh, who seems to have 


appiehended sinister designs on the part of Assad 
and Zulfikar, gave eai to these communications, 
while his mtercouise with the enemy m like man- 
Cambakhsh ner alaimed those officeis. One night Cambakhsh 
under re- oideied his immediate contingent to get undei 
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arms, and the two geneials assuming (whether chap. 
justly 01 otheiwise) that this was a dnect attempt 
to go over to the Marattas, immediately placed the stramtyy 
punce under restiamt * This step increased the Retreat of 
alarms and dissensions-m the army to such a pitch, 
that they weie soon compelled to blow up theii 
cannon, abandon their batteues, and concentrate 
on one spot, wheie they mtienched themselves, and 
wei e besieged m their turn. At length an agree- 
ment was entered into between the parties ; the 
Moguls were to be allowed to withdiaw about 

4 

twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there to 
await the further ordeis of the emperor. 

On the first advance of Cambakhsh and Assad 
Khan, Aurangzib had moved southwaid, and can- 
toned at Galgala on the Kishna. In the next year Aurangzib 
he retned to Birmapun, near Panderpur, on the theBima 11 
Bima, wheie he elected a permanent cantonment, 
and lemamed for seveial yeais. He now made a 
movement to Bijapur, and at the same time sent 
oideis expiessmg his total disapprobation of the 
proceedings of his geneials. He directed Cam- R e i eases 
bakhsh to be sent up to court, and leceived him JJSsh 
with maiked kindness +: at the same time he 
lecalled Assad Khan ; bill, with unaccountable 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the army 
to Zulfikar Khan, who, though the ablest of his 

* Report of Assad and Zulfikai to Aurangzib, quoted by the 
empeioi in the forty-seventh note of the “ Rakaim 1 Kaiaira 
also Giant Duff, KhafiKhan, and Eondela Narrative 

f Forty-eighth and foity-nmth notes of the “ Rakaim i 
Kai aim ” 


M M 4 ) 
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officeis, he could not now expect to find the best 
affected. The wai, when lenewed, assumed a de- 
sulloiy chaiactei. Zulfikai levied contnbutions at 
Tanjoie; and Santaji totally destioyed a very 
stiong Mogul detachment under an officer of lank 
and leputation neai Chitaldiug in the Mysore: 
othei conflicts took place, with various success, m 
diffeient paits of the countiy , but the geneial le- 
lesult must have been favouiable to the Moguls, as 
they weie able, in the end, to lesume the siege of 
Jinji. 

Dui mg the opeiations in the field, Zulfikai per- 
foimed the pait of a zealous and able officei , but, 
on lecommencmg the siege, he lenewed his mtei- 
couise with theMaiattas, and evidently made it his 
object to piotiact the fall of the place." 

But it was difficult to cany on such practices 
undei a pi nice of Auiangzib’s penetiation , and 
m the couise of the next yeai Zulfikai found that 
lie must eithei take Jmji oi expect to be recalled 
in disgiace. He pei formed a last act of fiiendship 
in advising Raja Ram to escape ; and then, piose- 
cuting his opeiations with vigoui and m earnest, 
he, before long, made himself mastei of the foi tress. 

* AllZulfikars intrigues with the enemy appeal from Ma- 
ratta MSS refened to by Captain Grant Duff, and are asserted 
(piobably on similar authority piocuied at Mysore) by Colonel 
Wilks They are unknown to the wi iters on the Mogul side, 
but the Bondela accuses Zulfikfti of puiposely piolongmg the 
war His object, piobably, was to letain his large command 
and impoitant possession until the death of the emperoi, which 
his veiy advanced age made men expect to be of early oc- 
currence 
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FROM 1698 '10 THE DEATH OF AURANGZfB. 

The unexpected lecoveiy of Zulfikar’s stiength, 
which had put it m his powei to renew the siege, 
was piobably occasioned by dissensions among the 
Marattas, which now bioke into an open quanel. 
Danaji Jadu had fallen out with Santajl, and had 
leceived the suppoit of the laja, who was jealous 
of the lenown of the lattei chief, and as Santaji 
was unpopular, m consequence of his attempts to 
keep up discipline, a paity was foimed m his own 
camp , he was compelled to fly, and was at length 
ovei taken and put to death on the spot. Before 
this catastiophe, Baja Ram had established his 
residence at Sattaia, and he now assumed the active 
conti ol of the whole government. He took the 
field himself, at the head of the laigest Maiatta 
aimy that had ever yet been assembled, and, pio- 
ceedmg to the noith of the Godaven, levied the 
chout and other dues on such places as submitted, 
and lavaged the lest as fai as Jalna m Beiar. At 
this point Ins pi ogress was checked m consequence 
of a change m the system of the Moguls. Hitheito 
Auiangzib had, foi the most part, had his head- 
quaiteis at Bnmapuu, sometimes sending a de- 
tachment undei his son, Pnnce A'znn, to i educe a 
hill foit oi repel an inclusion, but geneially tiust- 
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ing the defence of the countiy to detachments 
stationed at diffei ent parts of it. At piesenthis 
plan was to bung his whole foice into efficiency, 
by leading one pait, in peison, against the enemy’s 
foils, while anothei undei Zulfikai Khan, nomi- 
nally commanded by one of his giandsons, should 
pm sue their field aimies wheievei they might 
direct then couise. Had this plan been eaihei 
adopted, it might have been attended with success; 
but distuibances had leached too great a height to 
be put down by any meiely militaiy dispositions. 
Although Zulfikai Khan began by diivmg back 
Raja Rtim, as has been mentioned, and during 
the succeeding years lepeatedly defeated the Ma- 
rattas, and m some degiee restored the corn age of 
the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the end 
of that time, in a woise situation than when he 
began. A defeat to the Maiattas was like a blow 
given to watei, which offeis no lesistance to the 
stioke and letams no impiession of its effect: then 
army dispel sed at the moment to unite again on 
the same day 01 the next. But a defeat to the 
Moguls was attended with loss and humiliation ; 
and even then partial success did not stop the 
waste of theii lesouices and embanassment of the 
finances of their government, which eveiy day 
mci eased their difficulties and undei mined then 
sti ength. 

Auiangzfb’s peisonal opeiations gave a promise 
of moie solid advantage. He quitted his canton- 
ment, to the gieat legiet of his officeis, who had 
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elected comfoi table dwellings, and founded a soit chap 
of city; and, after 1 educing some other foits, lie 
sat down befoie Sattaia. By a dexteious feint he Takes 
cont lived to take that place unpiepaied: it never- 
theless made a despeiate defence, and did not sui- ^ p n nl 1700 ’ 
lendei till the siege had lasted foi seveial months. 

Befoie it fell, Ram Raia had died, and had been Dcith of 

*' Raja Rim 

succeeded by his son, Sevaji, undei the legency of 
Tara Bai, the widow of the deceased and mother 
of the young lAja. This event had little effect 
on the wat. Auiangzib went on with his plan, Aurnng/R) 
and in the couise of the next fout 01 five yeais mLTng' 
had taken almost all the piincipal foits possessed 
by the Maiattas. Many of the sieges wcie long 
and bloody % and vaiious expedients and stialagems 
weie employed by both paities jn the conduct of 
them; but they weie too monotonous to beai 
descuplion, and the lesult was as has been stated. 

In leviewmg these labonous undei takings, it is Spmtnnd 

# perse\ cr- 

impossible not to admne the peisevenng spirit ancc of 
with which Auiangzib boie up against the dif- AuranB7,b 
ficulties and misfortunes that ovei shadowed his 
declining yeais. He was neai sixty-five when he 
ciossed the Neibadda to begin on this long war, 

* Aurangzib writes thus of one of them to his son, Pnnce 
A'zitn “ You will have received accounts of the calamities of 
the siege of KClna, and of the unheaul-of condition and m- 
toleiable sufferings of the followers of Islam Praise be to God 
that the afflictions of this de\out band have at length been 
brought to a conclusion ” lie then piays foi happy lesults, and 
ascubes the past disasters to a judgment on his ow r n wickedness 
and neglect (Thirty-eighth note of the “ Dastfu ul Ami ”) 
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and had attained his eighty-first yeai before lie 
quitted his cantonment at Bnmapuii. The fatigues 
of matches and sieges were little suited to such an 
age , and m spite of the display of luxuiy in his 
camp equipage, he suffered haulships that would 
have tiled the constitution of a youngei man. 
While he was yet at Biimapun, a sudden flood of 
the Bhna ovei whelmed his cantonment m the 
daikness of the night, and during the violence of 
one of those falls of jam which aie only seen in 
tiopical climates: a gieat poition of the canton- 
ment was swept away and the lest laid undei 
watei , the alaim and confusion mci eased the evil ; 
12,000 peisons aie said to have perished, and 
lioises, camels, and cattle without numbei. The 
emperoi himself was m dangei, the inundation 
using ovei the elevated spot which he occupied, 
when it was anested (as his couitieis avened) by 
the efficacy of his piayeis. A similai disastei was 
pioduced by the descent of a touent duung the 
siege of Paih, the foit he took next aftei Sattaia ; 
and, indeed, the stoims of that inclement legion 
must have exposed linn to many sufferings, duung 
the numerous lainy seasons he spent within it. 
The impassable sti earns, the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and nauow ways, caused still gieatei 
difficulties when lie was m motion ; compelled him 
to halt weie no provisions were to be had ; and 
weie so destiuctive to his cattle as sometimes 
entnely to cupple Ins aimy. The violent heats, 
m tents, and duung matches, weie distiessmg at 
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otliei seasons, and often lendeied oveipowenng by 
failuie of watei : geneial famines and pestilences 
came moie than once, in addition to the scarcity 
and sickness to which his own camp was often 
liable j and all was aggiavated by accounts of the 
havoc and destiuction committed by the enemy 
m the countnes beyond the leach of those visita- 
tions. But in all these discouiagements Auiangzib 
letamed his vigoui. He alone conducted eveiy 
branch of his government, m the most minute 
detail. He planned campaigns and issued instruc- 
tions duung their pi ogi ess , diawings of foils weie 
sent foi him to fix on the points of attack ; his 
letteis embiace measuies foi keeping open the 
loads 111 the Afghan countiy, foi quelling dis- 
turbances at Multan and Agia, and even foi re- 
coveung possession of Candahai ; and, at the same 
time, there is scaicely a detachment maiches 01 a 
convoy moves m the Deckan without some oiders 
fiom Auiangzlb’s own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest levenue officei 
of a distnct, 01 the selection of a cleik 111 an office, 
is not beneath Ins attention ; and the conduct of 
all these functional les is watched by means of 
spies and of piying lnqunies fi om all comeis, and 
they aie constantly kept on the aleit by admo- 
nitions founded on such infoi mation. This atten- 
tion to particular is not favouiable to the leal 
piogiess of business, any moie than it is indicative 
of an enlarged genius , but, combined, as it was in 
Auiangzib, with um emitting vigilance m all the 
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gieatei affaiis of the state, it shows an activity of 
mind that would be wonderful at any age. 

These labouis weie the penalty he paid foi his 
foimei offences against his fathei. The fate of 
Shah Jehan seems nevei for an instant to have 
been absent fiom his thoughts. To avoid a similar 
destiny, he letams all powei and all pationage, 
and by lemoving his chiefs fiom place to place 
pi events then foiming peimanent connections 
with anybody but himself. His sons are the con- 
stant objects of his observation and his manage- 
ment: he sunounds them with spies, gives them 
colleagues m command, places trustwoithy persons 
m mfeiioi situations about them, exeicises an open 
conti ol ovei all then pioceedmgs; and at the same 
time nevei fails, by familial and affectionate letteis, 
and by constant piesents and attentions, to con- 
ciliate then attachment and pi event then feeling 
the nksomeness of theii situation. To similai 
motives also, though partly to his natuial dis- 
position, must be attnbuted the consideiate 
mannei in which he tieats Ins officeis, and the 
soit of couit which he appeals to pay to all of 
them : he condoles with then loss of relations ; 
inquires about their illnesses ; confers honouis m 
a flatteiing mannei, makes his piesents moie 
acceptable by the gracious way m which they are 
given ; and scaicely ever passes a censuie without 
softening it by some obliging expression. His 
extieme leniency to all offences that do not touch 
his powei 01 his religious piejudices seems also 
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to have had its souice in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, no less than m the leal easiness of his 
tempei. After all, he does not seem to have been 
successful in winning attachment, and with his 
sons, he seems at heart to have trusted much 
more to fear than affection. Though he 1 el eased 
Moazzim after seven yeais* impiisonment (a. d. 
1694), he seems always to have legarded him with 
dislike and apprehension. He sent him to the le- 
mote government of Cabul, constantly lesisted his 
wishes to letuin, even for a time, and endeavouied 
to engage him m an expedition which might carry 
him to the most distant pait of his piovmce and 
might completely absoib his resouices. He at Hist 
appioved of the seizuie of Cambakhsh, though 
afterwaids convinced of his innocence , and his 
behavioui on one occasion to his favounte, Pi nice 
A'zim, shows at once his policy m the manage- 
ment of his sons and his innate love of aitifice and 
dissimulation. Having imbibed a suspicion that 
this prince was meditating independence, he sent 
for him to court, and as the pnnce made excuses 
and showed alaim, he offeied to meet bun slightly 
attended on a hunting party. A'zim, on this, set 
out, and Auiangzib secietly sunounded the place 
of meeting with chosen tioops : as the pi nice got 
more and more within his toils, the old emperor 
found a succession of pretences for leqiimng him 
giadually to diminish the numbei of his attend- 
ants, until, when he leached the place where his 
father was, they weie 1 educed to thiee peisons. 
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As nobody offcied to mulct lake the duty, he was 
obliged to leave two of Ins companions to hold his 
hoises ; and lie with the icmaining attendant were 
disaimed befoie they weie admitted to the loyal 
piesence. On this he gave himself up for lost, and 
had no doubt that he was doomed to a long 01 
peipetual impusonment. But when he was inti o- 
duced to his fathci, he was icceivcd with an 
affectionate embiace: Auiangzib, who was pre- 
paied foi shooting, gave his loaded gun to him to 
hold, and then led him into a letned tent, uheie 
he showed him a cui ions family svoid, and put it 
naked into Ins hand that he might examine it ; 
aftei which he tlnew open his vest, on pietence 
of heat, but in leality to show that he had no hidden 
aimour. Aftei this display of confidence, he 
loaded A'zim with piesents, and at last said he 
had bettei tlnnk of letning, 01 his people would 
be alaimed at Ins detention. This advice was 
not piematme: A'zim, on his letuin, found Ins 
whole camp on the point of hi caking up, and his 
women weeping and lamenting Ins supposed fate. 
Whethei he felt giateful foi his easy dismission 
does not appeal ; but it is lecoided that he nevei 
after leceived a lettei fiom his father without 
turning pale, 01 lecoveied Ins composuie until he 
had satisfied himself of the contents of it.* 

But all Auiangzib’s aits and all his mdustiy 
^veie insufficient to lesist the mci easing disoideis 


* Khafi Khan 
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of the state, which now piessed upon him fiom 
eveiy quaitei. The Rajputs weie still m open 
hostility : their example had long since been fol- 
lowed by the Jats neai Agia: against these last, 
as at a latei period against some insui gents at Mul- 
tan ' v , it had been necessaiy to send a foice undei 
a pi nice of the blood. Zulfikai’s foice began to be 
exhausted, and the inefficacy of his foimei exeitions 
became moie and moie appaient. The Mai atlas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul at nnes decayed : 
aftei i educing the Deckan to a deseit, they had 
spiead ovei Malwa and made a poweiful linoad 
into Guzeiat, leaving then tiaces eveiy wheie, in 
pillaged towns, lavaged fields, and smoking vil- 
lages. 

The giand aimy still went on taking foits ; but 
its last success was scaicely less ignominious than 
a defeat: it was the taking of Wakinkeia, which, 
though only a foi tified village, belonging to a chief 
of banditti, lequued the piesence of the empeioi 
and a siege of seveial months to subdue it. These 
acquisitions began at this time to be balanced by 
conespondmg losses. The Marattas weie m a con- 
dition to attempt thciecoveiy of then stiong holds, 
and the foits which it had cost so many labouis to 
gain, weie one by one falling into their possession. 
As the calls on the giand aimy mci eased, its 
powei went on to decline. The hoops became 
moie tnnid than evci , the cattle weie worn out 

* Piobably the Sits, under Guiu Govmd. 
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and could not be leplaced fiom the wasted state 
of the counliy ; piovisions failed fiom the same 
leason, and the means of obtaining them fiom a 
distance weie cut off by the emptiness of the 
ti easuiy. 

Notwithstanding vast i omittances fiom Hin- 
dostan, the finances had long since fallen into con- 
fusion , and as then state became moie painful, 
Auiangzib withdiew his attention fiom them.' 
He was nutated by applications foi aricais of pay, 
and used peevishly to answei such demands by 
saying that lie did not want the tioops, and if they 
weie not pleased with Ins seivice they might quit 
ii.1 He even disbanded some bodies of iioise, with 
the intention of easing the finances. But legulai 
pay was indispensable to tioops situated like his 5 
and when it had been long withheld, they began 
to bieak into open mutinies, which weie quieted 
by tempoiaiy expedients. t 

All his difficulties weie mci eased as the Maiattas 
diew closei lound the aimy. At times they plun- 
deied up to the veiy skiits of the camp, liiteicepted 

* Auiangzib’s letteis, and Khafi Khan, 
t Khafi Khan. The aimy was for a long time veiy regulatly 
paid Gemelli Cairen, in 1795, says the tioops a ere paid punc- 
tually every two months, and would not beai any in egularity 
t He wntes, on one occasion, to Zulfikai Khan, that he is 
stunned with the clamours of “ these infernal loot soldieis," 
who are cloaking like ciows in an invaded rooheiy. In another 
lettei he reminds him of the wants of the exchequei, and presses 
him to seaich for hidden tieasuies, and to hunt out any that 
may have fallen into the hands of individuals Many of lus 
notes dwell on his pecumaiy embanassments 
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the supplies, earned off the cattle, cut up the 
foiageis, insulted the pickets, and made it impos- 
sible foi any one to show his head out of the lines 
without a powerful escort. If an oidinaiy detach- 
ment was sent to check them, they lepelled or 
destioyed it. If a gieat effoit was made, they 
vanished, and peihaps did not again appeal till 
they had plundeied some distant town, and left 
time foi their puisueis to weary themselves by 
foiced matches m a wiong dnectionA They now 
treated the powei of the empeior with dension. 
Those m Ins seivice mixed and feasted with those 
opposed to him, and on such occasions they used 
to mimic the pompous manneis and devout ejacu- 
lations of the Mussulmans, and to pi ay with mock 
solemnity foi long life to then best patron, Auiang- 
z ib. So low was the empeioi 1 educed, that he was 
peisuaded by Cambakhsh to authonse oveituies to 
the enemy , and if the negotiations had not been 
broken off by the exoibitance and insolence of the 
Maiattas, he would piobably have agieed to lelease 
Saho Itaja, and giant (m such foims as might save 
his dignity) an annual pei centage on the levenue 
of the Deckan. 

Aurangzib’s last militaiy opeiation was a retreat 
to Ahmednagai, the natuie of which may be con- 
ceived fiom his exhausted cattle and dispnited 
troops. All hun led on m disoidei and dejection, 
deafened with the incessant filing kept up by the 
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* Bondela Nariative, in Scott’s “ Deckan,’’ vol n. 
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maiksmen, alaimed by the shouts and charges of 
the lancets, and every moment expecting a geneial 
attack to complete then chspeision and destiuction. 
Such, mdeed, was the fate of a poition of the army ; 
and it is a subject of pious exultation to the Mus- 
sulman historians that the emperoi himself escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemies whom he had 
once so much despised." 

Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty yeais befoie, 
he had maiched m so much power and splendour 
on his conquests, received the remains of his rumed 
greatness, and was soon to witness the close of Ins 
eaithly caieei. 

His health had, of late, become gradually im- 
paiied ; he with difficulty ovei came one illness that 
thieatened his life, and although he continued his 
public appeal ance and his attention to business, his 
spn it at length began to sink undei the accumu- 
lated burden of anxiety and disease. On leaching 
Ahmednagai, he said he had now come to the end 
of all lus journeys; and from his last letteis we 
peiceive, at once, the extent of his bodily suffei- 
mgs, the failure of his hopes m this woild, and his 
diead of that to come. The i emembiance of Shah 
Jehan seemed to haunt him moie than ever, he 
nowheie expi esses lemoise for his shaie in that 
moiiai ell’s fate, but he shows by all his actions how 
much lie feais that a like measuie may be meted 
out to him. 


* Giant Duff, vol. i p 409 
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Prince Moazznn having proposed some anange- 
ments which common prudence lequned at such a 
ciisis, he mterpiets them into a design to seize on 
the government while he was yet alive. When a 
letter fiom Pi nice A'zim was read to him, entreat- 
ing pei mission to come to Ahmednagar, on the 
giound that the aii of Guzei at was luming his 
health, he abruptly 1 emarked, “That is exactly the 
pietext I used to Shah Jehan m his illness;” and 
added, that “ no an was so unwholesome as the 
fumes of ambition:” and although afterwaids pie- 
vailed on by A'zim’s importunity to allow him to 
pay him a visit on his way to Ins new government 
of Malwa, yet one of the last exeitions of Ins 
authoiity was, to compel the pimce to pioceed on 
Ins joui ney, and to pi event his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the couit. He had just befoie 
sent off Cambakhsh to Byapui , but this seems 
lather to have been done to giatify A'zun than 
fiom any appiehensions of his own. 

These measures had not been long completed 
before he became sensible that his end was ap- 
pioaching. In this awful moment, he wiote, or 
dictated, a lettei to Pnnce A'zim, in which his 
woildly counsels and his adieus aie mixed with 
bioken sentences giving utteiance to the feelings of 
lemorse and tenoi with which his soul was agitated, 
and which he closes with a soit of despeiate lesig- 
nation, “ Come what come may, I have launched 
my vessel on the waves.” . . . “FaiewelM faiewelH 
faiewell t ” 
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lie also wrote to his youngest, and, latterly, his 
favouiite, son, Cambakhsh. His letter, as to a 
much younger man, is more one of advice and 
admonition than that to A'zim. It shows that lie 
letamed his favouiite habits to the last. “Your 
couitieis,” he says, “ however deceitful, must not 
be lll-tieated : it is necessary to gain youi views by 
gentleness and ait,” &c. Even in this Jetlei, his 
sense of his own situation bieaks out from time to 
time. “ Wheievei X look 1 see nothing but the 
Divinity.” . . . “ I have committed numcious ciimes, 
and I know not with what punishments I may 
be seized.” . . . “ The agonies of death come upon 
me fast.” . . . “ I am going. Whatevei good 01 
evil I have done, it was foi you.”* It must 
have been about the same time that he diew lip 
a soil of will, which was found undei his pillow 
on Ins death. He tlieie lccommends that M6az- 
zim should be lecogmsed as empeior, and that 
he and A'zim should divide the empue, one 
taking the noithein and eastern piovinces, with 
Delhi foi his capital , and the otliei, Agia, with all 
the country to the south and south-west of ll, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Bijapui . These last weie assigned 
to Cambakhsh. i 

* I have taken the translation in Scott’s “ Deckan," vo). ii. 
page 8. of the Memons, though the onginal ol it must have 
diffeied m some slight pai Oculars fiom the Peisian copy at the 
India House 

j He left anothei will, seemingly piepaied when undei less 
agitation It contains some gcncial maxims oi goveinment, and 
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He expued on the 21st of Febiuaiy, a.d. 1707, 
in the eighty-ninth yeai of his life, and fiftieth of 
his leign. 1 

A native historian, impiessed with the courage, 
wisdom, and ability of Auiangzib, is at a loss to 
account for the ill success of his reign. The real 
defect was m his heait. Had he been capable of 
any geneious or hbeial sentiment, he would have 
been agieat pi nice; his subjects would not have 
been alienated by his nauow views m lehgion, nor 
would the poweis of his officeis have been ciamped, 
and then zeal chilled, by a constant spmt of suspi- 
cion and distrust.fi In alluding, for the last time, 


instructions about his funeial, the expense of which was to be 
defrayed by a sum of foul rupees and a half (about ten shillings), 
saved fiom the puce of caps which he had made and sold. 
Eight bundled and five rupees, which he had gained by copy- 
ing Korans, was to be given to the pool (See Asiatic Register 
foi 1801 ) 

* These are solai yeais He was born the 15th Zi Caad, 
1027, about the end of October, 1618 ( Khafi Khan Glad- 
win’s Jehangir, p 45 ) 

•j- “ Of all the house of Teimur, indeed of all the kings of 
Delhi, none since the time of Secandei Lodi ever appeared so 
distinguished, in point of devotion, austerity, and justice , and 
m corn age, patience, and sound judgment, he was without a 
peei but as, from leverence to the injunctions of the Divine 
law, he did not inflict punishment, and as without punishment 
no countiy can be kept m oidei m consequence, also, of the 
dissensions ausing fiom rivalry among his nobles every plan 
and design which he foimed came to little good, and every en- 
teipnse diew into delay, and nevei attained its object Though 
he had lived ninety yeais, yet none of his five senses were at 
all impaued, except his lieaung m a small degree, but not so 
that others could perceive it ” ( Khafi Khan ) 

N N 4< 
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to Ins narrow views in religion, which contiibuted 
so largely to the nun of his empne, it is well woith 
while to obseive by how little direct persecution 
that evil lesult was produced. The Hindus seem 
lathei to have been nutated by systematic dis- 
couiagement than inflamed by acts of ciuelty 
or oppiession. They were excluded fiom office ; 
they weie degraded by a special tax; then fans 
and festivals weie forbidden ; their temples weie 
sometimes insulted and destioyed ; and it was suf- 
ficient to piocure the abolition of any ceremony 01 
piactice of the couit that it seemed to give a coun- 
tenance to then superstition : but it does not ap- 
pear that a single Hindu suffered death, imprison- 
ment, 01 loss of pi opei ty foi his 1 ehgion, or, indeed, 
that any individual was ever questioned foi the 
open exercise of the woiship of his fatheis. Yet 
such is the effect of mutual jealousy and animosity 
in matters of leligion, that the most violent out- 
lages have seldom laised up so obstinate a spiiit of 
lesistance as was engendeied by the paitiahty and 
piejudices of this emperor. 

Some hundreds of Auiangzib’s lctteis have been 
pieseived, fiom which we may glean some pai- 
ticulais of his chaiaeter, 111 addition to the great 
lines maiked by Ins actions. With all his bigotiy 
he was not supeistitious. He coidially detests the 
Hindus, and has veiy little moie goodwill towaids 
the Shias , but he laj^s out no money on mosques 
01 endowments, shows no sign of being under the 
influence of the lecognised cleigy, and often ex- 
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pi esses his contempt for the assumed sanctity of chap 
fakns and dei vises. 

His government is a system of continual mis- 
tiust: eveiy man’s chaiactei is seci etly investigated, 
and colleagues aie so selected, that each may be a 
check on his neighboui ; yet theie never was a 
piince so much cheated 01 so ill seived. 

The coldness of his heait is conspicuous m the 
manner m which he receives the accounts of the 
death of Ins oldest and most intimate fi lends. In 
so long a life such events often occur, and they 
always di aw foi th some pious 01 philosophical le- 
flection, followed up by stnct ordeis to seize on 
the piopeity of the deceased, to see that none is 
-embezzled, to hunt out all deposits, and to be caie- 
ful in lecovenng all outstanding debts. 

His lettei s almost mvauably include some poetical His letters, 
quotation, or some veise fiom the Koian. They 
aie sometimes familiar, and even jocose, especially 
those to Ins sons. One, wntten aftei he was eighty, 
ends with some builesque veises, of two 01 thiee 
•woids long, each of which gives a ludicrous de- 
scuption of the piesenl occupations of some one 
of the piincipal people about Ins court. ^ 

v There are tlnee collections of his letters — Fast, the 
“ Kalamat 1 Taibat,” published by one of Ins chief secietanes, 

Enayat Uilah , second, the “ Rokaimi i Kai aim,” by the son of 
anothei secietaiy, and, thud, the f< Dastui ul Ami Agahl,” 
collected from all quaiteis, thnty-eight yeais after his death 
The two fast collections piofcss to be meiely the rough diafts 
01 notes which he mote with his own hand foi lus secietarics. 

Most of the tlmd collection have the same appearance. They 
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Gemelli Caireii, who saw Aurangzib in tne 
seventy-eighth year of his age, describes him as of 
low stature, slendei, and stooping with age, with a 
long nose and a louiid beaid, the whiteness of 
which was moie visible on his olive skin. He was 
diessed in plain white muslin, with one emeiald of 
gi eat size in his tui ban. He stood amidst Ins 
omiahs, leaning on a staff, leceivcd petitions; 
lead them without spectacles, endoised them with 
Ins own hand, “ and, by his cheeiful smiling coun- 
tenance, seemed to be pleased with the employ- 
ment.” * 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most 
adorned among the Mussulmans. Tlieie aiefew 
who aie quite blind to the lustie of Akbei’s cha- 
ractei, but fewer still whose dehbeiate judgment 
would not give the prefeience to Auiangzfb. 

There aie some unconnected events which 
should not be entnely omitted m an account of 
this leign. 

The msui lection of the Jats has been mentioned , 
they aie a Hindu people of the Sudia class, who 
inhabit a tiact neai Agia, of which the capital is 
Bhaitpui. Though m an open country, and close 
to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much einbai- 
lassment to the government even dui mg this 
leign, and lose to so much gi eater consequence in 


aie without dates oi oidei, and aie often obscuie, fiom their 
bievity and our ignorance of the subjects alluded to. 

* Gemelli Canen, in Chui chill, vol iv 
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those that followed, that at one time they weie in 
possession of Agia; and weie the last people m the 
plains of India that have offeied any senous ob- 
stacle to the Bntish power. 

In the thnty- eighth year of the king’s leign, 
a.d. 1693, a ship bound fiom Suiat to Mecca with 
pilgums, which Khali Khan descnbes as carrying 
80 guns % and furnished with 400 muskets, was 
attacked by an English ship of small size. A gun 
buist on boaid the king’s ship , the English boarded, 
and “ although the Chiistians have no courage at 
the sword, yet by bad management the vessel was 
taken.” 

On this Auiangzib ordered the English factois 
at his poits to be seized, and dnected the Abys- 
symans to take Bombay. 

The English letahated by seizing the king’s offi- 
ceis, and the Abyssmians, who (by Khali Khan’s 
account) weie on a friendly footing with them, 
showed no inclination to bieak it off. At length 
Khali Khan himself was sent on a mission fiom 
the viceroy of Guzei at to Bombay. He descnbes 
his leception as being conducted with gieat dig- 
nity and good oidei, and with a consideiable dis- 
play of militaiy powei. He negotiated with elderly 
gentlemen m nch clothes, and, although they some- 
times laughed moie heaitily than became so giave 

* The numbei is piobably not exaggeiated, though the guns 
must have been light Some of the Company’s ships of 600 
tons earned seventy guns. (See Macpherson’s Commerce of 
India , p 133 ) 
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an occasion, yet he seems to have been favouiably 
impiessed with then acuteness and intelligence. 
The English alleged, appaiently with tiuth, that 
the king’s ship had been taken by pnates, foi whom 
they weie not answeiable ; and explained their 
coming money m then own king’s name (which 
was another complaint against them) by stating that 
thejr had to pui chase investments at places wheie 
the Mogul’s money did not pass. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this 
occasion, but it appeals fiom othei souices that 
the English compounded foi some pecumaiy pay- 
ments. * 

It is cunous that Khafi Khan (though, in this 
case, he lelates a tiansaction of small moment in 
which he was peisonally engaged) takes no notice 
of the war made on Auiangzib by the English on 
both sides of India, which was of so much con- 
sequence m the histoiy of the East India Com- 
pany. He did not foiesee the futuie impoitance 
of those unskilful antagonists. 


Grant Duff. 
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CHAP. I. 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 

Bahadui Shah . 

As soon as Pimce A'zim heaid of his fathers 
death, he letuined to camp, and within a week was 
pioclanned soveieign of all India, in perfect dis- 
legaid of the late empeioi’s will. 

Pi nice Moazzim, with better leason, assumed 
the ciown at Cabul, with the title of Bahadui Shah ; 
and both biotheis piepaied to asseit their pieten- 
sions by foice of aims. In spite of the exhausted 
state of the empne, they assembled veiy laige 
annies, and met at length not fai to the south of 
Agia. A bloody battle ensued, in which Prince 
A'zim and his two giown up sons weie killed, and 
Ins youngest son, an infant, was taken pusoner. 
Pi nice A'zim had disgusted many of his pnncipal 
officeis by his anogance : among others, Assad 
Khan, and Ins son, Zulfikar Khan, had quitted his 
camp, and lemamed spectatois of the contest. 
When the event was known, they sent their sub- 
mission to the victoi. Bahadur Shah received 
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book them giaciously, and piomotecl them to the highest 
honouis m the state. He showed like indulgence 
towaids the othei adheicnts of A'zim Shah; but 


his confidence was chiefly leposed m Monim Khan, 
who had been his own piincipal oflicei at Cdbul, 
and was now appointed vizii. Monim was an 
equally able and well-intentioned minister , and as 
the king’s only fault was too gieat facility of tem- 
per, his accession was welcomed by the gieat body 
of his subjects, who looked to some lelief fiom the 
leligious austeiity of Auiangzib, and the sacrifices 
entailed on them by Ins obstinate wais. 

Revolt of Pnnce Cambakhsh, though a vain and violent 
c imbikiish young man, had admitted the soveieignly of Piince 
Seckan A'zim, and had been confiimed in Ins appanage, 
but he lefused to acknowledge Bahadur Shall, 
and that king, aftei attempting m vain to win him 
o\er by concessions, matched against him to the 
a-jeut Deckan, and defeated him in a battle ncai Heidei- 
A „ 1708> abad, wheie Cambakhsh died of his wounds on the 


February , 
a h 1119 , 
Zi Caad 

Bahadur’s 
proceedings 
m the 
Deckan 


same day. 

The empeioi’s piesence m the Deckan made 
it necessaiy to considei what couise should be 
adopted towards the Maiattas. It was easier at 


Maratus he ^ ime effect an accommodation with them 
than could have been expected from the state of 


Pactions of affans at Aurangzib’s death. At that period, Saho, 
and i mi the lightful laja, was still a pusoner m the hands 
of the Moguls, and the government was earned on 


by Taia Bai, the widow of his uncle, Raja Ram, 
in the name of hei infant son. But though the 
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necessity of having an efficient chief had induced chap 
the Maraltas to place Raja Ram on theii thione 
after the taking of Raighar, they had not foi gotten 
the heieditaiy claim of his nephew, and were not 
pleased to see lnm again excluded without the same 
motive as before. With a view to piofit by these 
contending claims, Punce A'zim, on his maicli 
against Bahadur Shah, leleased Saho, who was now 
giown up, and piomised him peace on favouiable 
teims if he should succeed m establishing his title. 

This plan was adopted at the suggestion of Zul- 
fikai Khan, and completely answeied its end. The 
Maratta chiefs took diffieient sides , and instead of 
ovei whelming their enemies, who seemed incapa- 
ble of fin ther lesistance, they fell into civil war 
among themselves, and left the Moguls undis- 
turbed at the moment of then gieatest weakness. 

When Bahadui Shah turned his attention to the 
Maiattas, Saho seemed likely to pievail m the 
contest ; and Zulfikar, who was now in gieat fa- 
voui, was anxious that peace should be concluded 
with lnm, at the puce of the concessions fonnerly 
offeied by Auiangzib. But Monim Khan, the 
vizh, though willing to agiee to the terms, wished 
them to be gi anted to Taia Bai, and the whole 
negotiation fell to the giound. 

On Bahadur’s depaituie, he gave the viceioyalty Dadd 
of the Deckan to Zulfikai , and, as that chief could Pan™ left 
not be spaied fiom court, he left the admimstiation of the r§e 
of the government to Daud Khan Panni, a Patan zuiHu r f ° r 

Khan 
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officer ah eady distinguished m Am angzib’s wais, 
who was to act as liis lieutenant. 

Daud followed up the views of his pnncipal, and 
concluded a peisonal agieement with Sabo, con- 
senting that the c/iouf, or fouith, should be paid 
while he lemamed in office, but stipulating that it 
should be collected by agents of his own, without 
the mteifeience of the Maiattas. 

This anangement kept the Deckan quiet till the 
end of the piesent leign, and allowed Bahadur to 
turn his thoughts to othei scenes wheie his exei- 
tions weie scaicely less lequned. While he was 
on his march against Cambakhsh, he had endea- 
vouied to make a settlement of his disputes with 
the Rajputs. He had enteied into a tieaty with 
the lana of Oudipui, lestoiing all conquests, le- 
establislnng leligious affaiis on the footing on which 
they stood in Akbei’s time, leleasing the nina fiom 
the obligation to furnish a contingent m the 
Deckan, and, m fact, acknowledging his entire 
independence m eveiy thing but the name.* He 
had concluded a tieaty, appaiently on sinnlai teims, 
with Ajit Sing, the laja of Maiwai, except that, 
in the lattei case, the seivice of the contingent 
was still retained. On Jei Sing, the raja of Jeipui, 
(who, though he had nevei asseited his independ- 
ence, had joined with Piince A'znn in the late civil 
war,) he had imposed moie ugoious teims. He 
had left a gamson m his capital , and, although he 


* Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, vol i p 395 
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allowed him. to command the Jeipui contingent 
with the aimy, he seems to have depnved him of 
all authority an his own principality. By the time 
the ax my reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajft Smg also had leceived some cause of offence ; 
arid the two lajas went off togethei, with then 
troops, and entered into a league to lesist the 
Mogul authoiity. As soon as the contest in the 
Deckan was put an end to by the death of Cam- 
baldish, Bahadur Shah tuined his attention to 
breaking np the confedeiacy ; but, befoie he 
leached the Rajput countij 7 , he leceived intelli- 
gence of the captuie of Siilund by the Siks, and of 
such a state of affairs in the Panjab, as left him no 
time for his intended opeiations.* 

* In these ciicumstances, he became anxious to 
make peace with the Rajputs; and, as the gieat 
obstacle to an accommodation aiose fiom then feais 
of tieacheiy, he sent Ins own son, Pnnce A'znn u 
Shan, to accompany them to a meeting which took 
place on the empeioi’s line of maich, and at which 
the lajas appeared at the head of then own annies. 
All theii demands weie agieed to, and they weie 
piobably left on the same footing as the lana of 
Oudipur. 

The Sfks, against whom the empeioi was obliged 
to march, had ongmally been a leligious sect; weie 
then using into a nation , and have, m om tunes, 

a Scott’s Memons of Eradat Khan, p 58. Tod’s Rajasthan, 
vol. n p 77, &c 
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attained to consideiable political influence among 
the states of India. 

Theii foundei, Nanik, flouiished about the end 
of the fifteenth centuiy. He was a disciple of 
Kabii, and consequently a soit of Hindu deist, but 
his peculiar tenet was universal ioleiation. He • 
maintained that devotion was due to God, but that 
foims were immaterial, and that Hindu and Ma- 
hometan woiship weie the same in the sight of the 
Deity. 5 ' The spuit of this leligion piotnised to 
keep its votanes at peace with all mankind; but 
such views of compieliensive chanty were pai- 
ticulaily odious to the bigoted pait of the Ma- 
hometans ; and accoidingly, aftei the sect had 
silently mci eased foi moie than a centuiy, it 
excited the jealousy of the Mussulman govern- 
ment, and its spnitual chief was put to death m 
a. d. I606t, within a yeai after the decease of 
Akbei. This act of tyianny changed the Siks 
fiom inoffensive quietists into fanatical wairiois. 
They took up aims undei Har Govmd, the son of 
their mai tyred pontiff, who mspiied them with his 
own spmt of levenge and of hatied to theii op- 
pi essois. Being now open enemies of the govern- 
ment, the Siks weie expelled fiom the neighbom- 
liood of Lahor, which had hitheito been then seat, 
and constiained to take lefime m the noithein 

O 


* Piofessoi Wilson, in the Asiatic Ucseaichcs , vol. xvii. 
p 233 

f Su J, Malcolm, Ibid. vol. xi. p. 212> 
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mountains.* Notwithstanding dissensions which 
bioke out among themselves, they continued their 
animosity to the Mussulmans, and confiimed their 
martial habits, until the accession (a. d. 1675) of 
Guiu Govmd, the giandson of Har Govind, and 
the tenth spnitual chief fiom Namk. This leadei 
first conceived the idea of forming the Siks into a 
leligious and militaiy commonwealth, and executed 
his design with the systematic spiiit of a Grecian 
lawgivei . 

To increase the numbers of his society, he abo- 
lished all distinctions of cast among its membeis, 
admitting all conveits, whethei Mahometan or 
Hindu, Biatnin 01 Chandala, to a peifect equality; 
while, to pieseive its unity, he instituted a peculiar 
diess and peculiar manneis, by which Ins followers 
weie to be distinguished fiom all the lest of man- 
kind. Each was to be a vowed soldiei fiom Ins 
biith 01 initiation, was always to cany steel in some 
foim about his peison, to weai blue clothes, allow 
Ins hair and beaid to glow, and neithei to clip nor 
lemove the hairs on any othei part of his body. 

Revei ence foi the Hindu gods, and lespect for 
Biamins, weie maintained, and the slaughtei of 
lane was most positively foi bidden , but all other 
prohibitions i elating to food and hquois weie 
abolished; the usual foi ms of woiship weie laid 
aside; new modes of salutation, and new ceiemo- 
nies on the puncipal events of life, weie intio- 
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tluced *' ; and so effectual was the change opeiated 
on the people, that the Siks have now (aftei pait- 
mg with seven al of their singulantics) as distinct a 
national chaiactei as an) of tlie oiigmal laces in 
India. Thcyaic tall and thm, daik foi so noithein 
a people, active hoi semen, and good matchlock- 
men : they me still all soldicis, but no longei 
fanatics; though unjiohshcd, they aic flank and 
sociable, and aie devoted to plensnie of every 
descnption and dcgiee. 

Fai difleient was then chaiactei undei Gum 
Govmd, when they weic filled with zeal foi their 
faith and lancom against their enemies, and weie 
piepaied to do 01 suffei any tiling to piomotcthe 
success of tlieii cause. But then numbcis weie 
inadequate to accomplish then plans of resistance 
andievenge: aftei along stiuggle, Gum Govind 
saw Ins stiong holds taken, his mothei and Ins 
clnldien massacied, and Ins folloveis slain, muti- 
lated, 01 dispensed. His nusfoi tunes impahed his 
leason, 01 at least destio)ed his cnci gy; foi so 
little foinndable had he become, that he was 
allowed to entei the Mogul dominions unmo- 
lested, and was muidcied by a piivate enemy, 
at Nan dei, m the Deckan .1 But although it is 
sometimes possible to ciush a ldigion even aftei 

Sn J Malcolm, Asiatic Researches , %ol xi p. 219, 220. 
281. 288. 

t Sn J. Malcolm Foi stei 's Tiavels, p.263 The lattei author 
states that Guiu Govmd had a small command m the Mogul 
service, which is confiimcd by Khali Khltn. 
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it lias taken loot, it can only be done by long chap. 
and steady pei secution ; and that the internal 
distui bances of the Moguls pi evented their apply- 
ing. 

Theii seventies only exalted the fanaticism of Their fun*. 

J ticism 

the Slks, and mspned a gloomy spmt of vengeance, 
which soon bioke out into fuiy. Under a new Thar sue- 
chief named Bandu, who had been bied a leligious cages' and 
ascetic, and who combined a most sangumaiy dis- under 05 
230sition with bold and danng counsels, they bioke B ' mdu 
fiom theii letieat, and oven an the east of the Pan- 
jab, committing unlieai d-of ciuel ties wheievei they 
diiected theii steps. The mosques, of couise, 
weie destioyed, and the mullahs butcheied; but 
the lage of the Siks was not lestiamed by any con- 
sideiations of lehgion, or by any mercy for age or 
sex: whole towns weie massacied with wanton 
baibanty ; and even the bodies of the dead weie 
dug up and thiown out to the biids and beasts of 
piey. 

The pnncipal scene of these atiocities was Sn- 
hmd, which the Slks occupied aftei defeating the 
governor m a pitched battle ; but the same honois 
maiked then loute thiough the countiy eastwaid 
of the Satlaj and Jamna, into which they penetiated 
as fai as Sehaianpui. They at length leceived a 
check fiom the local authonties, and letned to the 
countiy on the uppei couise of the Satlaj, between 
Lodiana and the mountains. Tins seems, at that 
time, to have been then pnncipal seat , and it was 
well suited to then condition, as they had a neai 

o o 3 
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book and easy retieat fiom it when foicecl to leave the 

xii , 

open countiy. 

Theii letnement, on the piesent occasion, was 
of no long continuance •, and on their next man- 
sions they lavaged the countiy as far as the neigh- 
bourhood ofLahor on the one side, and of Delhi 
itself on the otliei. 

Bahadur It was the extent of these depiedations that 
agamst* made it necessaiy for Bahadur to come against 
inem, them m peison. He soon diove them within then 
They are own limits, and then obliged them to take refuge 
“° m the hills : to subdue them effectually, howevei, 
lequired a considerable exertion; and aftei Bandu 
had at length been reduced to take lefuge m a foit, 
it was only by means of famine that the emperoi 
could hope to take the place. A long and stnct 
blockade was theiefoie set on foot ; but, although 
the Siks enduiedthe utmost extremities of hunger, 
and died m vast numbers, they still continued the 
Escape of defence. When fuither resistance became hope- 

x>anau A 

less, a despeiate sally was made by the besieged: 
many of the partakeis m this bold enteipnse weie 
killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the 
foit without fuithei resistance. A peison who 
seemed to be then chief, and had used eveiy 
means of making himself conspicuous, was made 
pusonei, and earned off in triumph: when he 
amved m camp, it was found that he was a Hindu 
conveit who had sacnficed himself to save his leadei, 
and that Bandu himself had escaped duimg the 
sally. The empeior, though sufficiently stiuek by 
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the pnsoner’s self-devotion to spaie his life, was 
yet so ungeneious as to oidei him to be shut up in 
an non cage and sent to Delhi. x 

Aftei this success, the empeioi leturned to La- 
hoi, leaving a detachment to watch the Silts, and 
to check then depiedations. This object was not 
fully attained, and the power of the Siks was again 
on the ascendant, when Bahadui Shah died at 
Lahoi, in the seventy-fiist lunai year of his age, 
and fifth of his leign. 

The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by 
the usual stiuggle among his sons. The incapacity 
of the eldest (afterwaids Jehandar Shah) had 
given a gieat ascendancy to the second, whose 
name was A'zun u Shan ; and as he was suppoited 
by most of the nobility and of the aimy, he ap- 
pealed to have an ii resistible supenonty over his 
competitois. 

But his thiee biotheis joined then interests, and 
were kept together by the pei suasions and false 
piomises of Zulfikai Khan, whose love of intngue 
was still as stiong as ever. Their concoid was of 
shoit duration, but lasted until the defeat and death 
of A'zim u Shan. Two of the surviving brothers 
soon after came to an open conflict, and' the thud 
attacked the victoi on the morning after the battle: 
he was, however, lepulsed and slam, and Je- 

* The proceedings of the Siks, till their capture of Seha- 
ranpur, is fiom Su J. Malcolm, Foster, and Khafi Khan, the 
subsequent nauative is from IChafi Khan alone. 
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Jchdnddr Shah. 

Immediately on his accession, Jehaiidar appointed 
Zulfikai Khan to be vizii. This ciafty and able 
chief had suppoited Jehaiidar thiough the whole 
ofthepieceding contest; judging, fiom the low and 
slothful habits of that piince, that he was best suited 
foi a tool in the hands of an ambitious minister. 
Accoidmgly, he assumed the conti ol of the govern- 
ment fiom the fust, and tieatcd the empeioi with 
the utmost anogance and disdain. He could not 
have ventuied to adopt this couise, if Jehandai, 
besides degiading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not piovoked the nobility by Ins pai- 
tialityfoi the lelations of his favouiite mistiess. This 
woman had been a public dancei, and her family 
weieofthe same disci editable class : yet they weie 
exalted to high stations, to the exclusion of the 
nobles, whom they weie also allowed on several 
occasions to insult with impunity. But though 
then disgust at such pioceedmgs prevented the 
nobility fiom taking pait with the empeior, it did 
not leconcile them to the pnde and tyianny of 
Zulfikar, which soon came to be displayed towards 
all lanks , and it is not impiobable that their dis- 
contents might have led to open opposition, if the 
attention of all had not been atti acted by a danger 
fiom without. 
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One of Jehandai’s fiist acts had been to put all chap 
the piinces of the blood, within his leach, to death : A 

among those whom he could not get into his powei Revolt of 
was Farokhsii, the son of A'znn ti Shan, who was rokhsirm 
in Bengal at the time of Bahadur Shah’s death. Bonsal 
Aftei that event, and the rum of A'znn u Shan, he He is su P - 
thiew himself on the compassion and fidelity of Abdullah 
Sciad Hosen Ah, the governoi of Behai, an old Ait go- SLU 
adherent of his fathei’s, who waimly espoused his 
cause, and pi evaded on his bi other, Seiad Ab- Allah Hud 
dullah, goveinoi of Albahabad, to adopt the same 
couise. 


By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhsii assem- 
bled an aimy at Allahabad, lepelled a foice sent 
to oppose him on his advance, and had marched to 
the neighbouihood of Agia, when he was met by 
Jehandai and Zulfikai with an aimy of 70,000 men. 

The battle v r as fieicely contested ; and Hosen Ali, 
the soul of Farokhsii ’s enterpnse, v 7 as left foi dead 
upon the field. But success at length declaied foi 
the lebels : the empeioi himself fled in disguise to 
Delhi j whither Zulfikai letieated at the head of Defeats the 
his lemaming troops. Jehandai, on reaching Delhi, army 
repaii ed to the house of Assad Khan, the fathei of j 713 ’ 
Zulfikai : this piactised tiaitor immediately com- A 11 U24 > 

J Zil Ilaj 15 

nutted him to custody ; and, on the amval of Zul- 
fikar, peisuaded him, though at first unwilling to 
part with the instrument of his ambition, to en- 
deavoui to make his peace with the new empeior by 
the sacufice of his lival. 

Accoi dmgly, as Farokhsii approached the capi- zuigUr 

betraj s 
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lal, both father and son went out to meet him, and 
deliveicd tlicii late unfoitunatc master into Ins 
hands Assad Khan’s life was spaied; but Zul- 
fikar paid the penalty of Ins selfish and perfidious 
caieci, and was sti angled bcfoie he left the iin- 
peiial tent. Jchandar was put to death at the 
same time ; and these seventies weie followed by 
many otliei executions. 


Fm oldish'. 


The accession of Faiokhsii was natuially accom- 
Great panied by the elevation of his pi olectoi s. Abdul- 
Smds° f lah Khan, the eldest hi otliei, was made vizir; and 
aud^HosCn Hosen leceivedthe lank ofamii at omia (or com- 
Ah mandei-in-chief ), which was the second in the 
state. These hi otliei s weie spuing fiom a numei- 
ous and respected family of descendants of the 
Piophet, who weie settled m the town of Baia; and 
in consequence of this ougin, they aie best known 
in India by the name of the Seiads. 

They had expected, fiom theii sei vices, as well 
as fiom the giovelhng disposition of Faiokhsir, and 
his submissive behaviour while corn ting their sup- 
poit, that they would be allowed to exeicise all the 
leal powei of the state, leaving to the empeior only 
the pageantiy, and such a command of wealth and 
honours as might enable him to gratify his fa- 
jeaiousy of vountes. But lieithei Faiokhsn noi his favourites 
peioi weie so easily contented. His pnncipal confidant 
was a pei son who had been cazi at Dacca, in Ben- 
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gal, and on whom he confeired the high, title of 
M11 Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, 
had an obstinate peiseveiance 111 his nanow views, 
which was well suited to gam an ascendancy over 
a mind like Fai oldish ’s, incapable of compiehend- 
ing a gieat design, and too niesolute to execute 
even a small one without suppoit. 

It was no difficult task to make the empeior 
jealous of the authonty which he was so incom- 
petent to exeicise, and the oveibeanng conduct of 
the Seiads gave him a leasonable motive for coun- 
teiactmg them. 

The hist scheme conti ived in Ins seciet cabinet 
was to weaken the brotheis by a division of their 
force. For this puipose Hosen Ah was sent against 
Ajit Sing of Maiwai, while seciet messages were 
tiarismitted to the Rajput pi nice, intimating that 
he could do nothing moie acceptable to the em- 
peror than by offering an obstinate lesistance to his 
lieutenant. But Hosen All was too well awaie of 
the dangei occasioned by his absence to insist on 
tei ms that might piotractthe wai ; and Ajit, when 
Ins own interests were secuied, had no inducement 
to make sacnfices for those of the empeior. Peace 
was accoidingly concluded, on terms, to appeal - 
ance, honouiable to Faiokhsir; the laja engaging 
to send his son to Delhi, and to give his daughter 
m marnage to the empeioi. 

The mutual distrust of the paities at couit was 
inci eased after Hosen Ah letuined, and Faiokhsir, 
as destitute of piudence and steadiness as faith and 
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Jionoui, was exactly the soit of person with whom 
it was least possible to feel .seeme. 

Tiie Seiads, conceiving (probably with good 
leason) that their lives weie aimed at, assembled 
then tioops about then palaces, and lefused to go 
to couit. It was now the King’s turn to be 
alaimed, and the piepaiations of (he contending 
factions tlnew the capital into the utmost confusion 
and distiess ; and theie icmained no altei native but 
an immediate conflict, 01 the submission of the 
least detei mined of the paities. The King was 
theiefore pi evaded on to allow the gates of the 
citadel, m which was his palace, to be occupied by 
the guaids of the Seiads, while they waited on him 
foi the pin pose of settling the terms of a lecon- 
ciliation. It was theie agieed that Mb Jumla 
should be made govci noi of Behai, and removed 
fiom couit j that Abdullah IChan should continue 
toexeicise the functions of \izh, but that Hosen 
should undeitake the government of the Deckan, 
and proceed immediately with Ins aimy to that 
distant piovince. 

Harmony being to appeal ance lestoied, the em- 
peror’s nuptials with the daughtei of Ajft Sing 
were celebiated with unprecedented splendoui, 
and the Rahtor laja, fiom his independent terri- 
tory, saw his importance acknowledged at the 
capital whence he had m Ins infancy been conveyed 
with so much difficulty to escape the tyranny of 
Aurangzlb. 

After this ceiemony, Hosen Ali set off foi the 
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Deck an. He was well awaie that his continued 
absence would be the signal foi the 1 ecall of Mir 
Jumla, and he told the empeior, at paiting, that if 
he heaid of any attempt to distuib his biothei’s 
authonty, he should be at Delhi with his aimy 
within three weeks of the intelligence. 

But Faiokhsu did not tiust to the ordinal y 
chances of wai foi affoiding employment to his 
geneial. lie had lecouise for this puipose to 
Daud Khan Panni, who was len owned thioughout 
India for his reckless coinage, and whose memoiy 
still suivives in the tales and pioveibs of the 
Deckan. Dadd Khan had been removed on the 
accession of Faiokhsii to the province of Guzerat, 
to which that of Candesh was now added , and, 
being an old fellow-soldiei of Zulfikai Khan, could 
be relied on foi zeal against the mstiument of his 
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nun. He was secretly mstiucted to lepan imme- 
diately to Candesh, to cany with him all the 
tioops he could collect, to exeicise his influence 
with the Maiattas and othei chiefs of the Deckan, 
and, undei pietence of co-opeiatmg with Iiosen 
Ah, to take the fiist oppoituiuty of accomplishing 
his destiuction. Dadd’s mannei of executing these 
ordeis was confoimable to his established chaiacter. 
He at once set Iiosen All at defiance, pioceeded 
to engage him as an open enemy, and soon bi ought 
the question to a tnal of stiength in the field. The 
impetuosity of his cliaige on this occasion entnely 
disconceited Iiosen Aids army , they began to 
dispel se m all diieclions, while Dciud Khan, at the 
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head of 300 chosen men of Ins tribe, aimed with 
battle-axes, puslied stiaight at the person of his 
opponent. At this decisive moment, Dahd le- 
ceived a ball tlnongh his head, and his fall imme- 
diately turned the foilunc of the day. His wife, a 
Hindu puncess, who had accompanied him to 
Candcsh, stabbed heiself on hearing of his death. 

Hosen Ali, aftei his victoiy, pioceeded to Ins 
operations against the Maiattas, without imputing 
to the empeioi any share in the opposition which 
he had met with.* 

Meanwhile, the long-continued dissensions 
among the Mussulmans had afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the Siks to lccruit their strength. Bandu 
had issued fiom Ins letieat, defeated the linpeual 
tioops, and lavaged the level countiy with gieater 
fuiy than befoie. At length an aimy was sent 
against him, undei an able chief named Abdusetned 
Khan. By him the Siks weie beaten in repeated 
actions, and Bandu was at last made piisoner with 
a numbei of his men, and some of his principal 
folio weis. Most of these persons were executed 
on the spot ; but 7 4*0 weie selected and sent with 
Bandu to Delhi. They weie paiaded thiough the 
stieets on camels, diessed in black sheepskins, with 
the wool outside (in derision of the shaggy appeal - 
ance they affected), and weie exposed to the male- 
dictions of the populace, which, it must be owned, 
they had well deseived. Their punishment ex- 

* The above account is from the “ Sen Mutdkheim ” and 
Scott’s “ Deckan,” who have both boi lowed fiom Khafi Khan 
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ceeded the measuie of offences even such as thens. 
They weie all beheaded on seven successive days, 
and died with the utmost dimness, disdaining eveiy 
offei to save then lives at the expense of their le- 
hgion. 

Bandu was leserved foi greater cruelties. He 
was exhibited in an non cage, clad in a lobe of 
cloth of gold, and a scailet tui ban ; an executionei 
stood behind him with a diawn swoidj aiound 
lnm weie the heads of his followers on pikes, and 
even a dead cat was stuck on a similai weapon to 
indicate the extupation of eveiy thing belonging to 
him. He was then given a daggei, and oideied to 
stab his infant son ; and on his lefusmg, the child 
was butcheied befoie Ins eyes, and ltsheait tin own 
in his face. He was at last torn to pieces with 
hot pinceis, and died with unshaken constancy, 
gloiying in having been laised up by God to be 
a scouige to the iniquities and oppressions of the 
age. The Siks who weie still atlaige weie hunted 
down like wild beasts, and it was not till after a 
long interval that they again appealed m foice, 
and once moie renewed then depiedations. 

But the Siks, when at the strongest, weie not 
numeious, and they weie nevei formidable beyond 
a ceitam not veiy extensive tiact.^ It was with 
a diffeient soit of enemy that the Moguls had 
to contend in the Deckan ; to which countiy we 
must now return. The removal of Daud Khan 
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(a.d. 1713) had dissolved liis engagements with 
the Maiattas. His successor Chin ICiIich Khan 
(afterwards so well known under the titles of Nizam 
ul Mulk and Asof Jail), was a man of much ability 
and moie cunning ; and as the feud among the 
Maiattas now laged with moic bitterness than 
evei, he contnved, by favouiing the weakei paity, 
not only to foment their internal dissensions, but to 
induce seveial of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul 
cause. 

But these measures, though they pi evented the 
inciease of the Maiatta powei, had little effect m 
restoiing the tianquillity of thecounliy; and the 
lemoval of Chin Kilich IChan, to make way foi 
Hosen Ah, put an end to the little good they had 
pioduced. Bands of Maiattas ravaged the Mogul 
temtoiy as befoie, and individuals of that nation 
seized on villages within its limits, and tinned them 
into foits, fiom whence they plundered the adjoin- 
ing distucts. * 

The most tioublesome of these, at the time of 
Hosen All’s amval, was a chief whose family name 
was Daban : he occupied a line of foi tided villages 
in Candesh, and, by his depiedations on caiavans 
and traveller, shut up the gieat load fiom Hin- 
dostan and the Deckan to Surat. 

bouung counti les * their numbers do not exceed 500,000 .souls , 
and. they are supposed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no means 
well affected to then government. 

'' G ,a nt Duff, vol. 1 p 4-31 Bnggs’s Sen ul Mutahherin, 
vol. 1 p. 141. 
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Soon after the defeat of Daud Khan, a veiy 
strong detachment was sent to lemedy this piessmg 
evil, and was opposed by the usual Mai atta tactics. 
The villages weie evacuated as the Moguls ad- 
vanced, and le-occupied as soon as they had passed 
by , and Daban, after affecting to fly till he leached 
a convenient scene of action, suffered himself to be 
ovei taken, when his men dispei sed in small paities 
among the lulls and bioken giound with which the 
place was sunounded. The Moguls, elated with 
their victory, bioke up to puisue the fugitives. 
The Maiattas allowed them to involve themselves 
m the lavmes until they could no longer assemble, 
and then turned on them at once, cut the geneial 
and most of the detachment to pieces, and did not 
suffei one to escape till he was stiipped of Ins 
hoise, arms, and even clothes.-* The fuither pro- 
gress of the campaign conesponded to this in- 
auspicious commencement 5 and the Maiattas, m 
addition to the manifest inefficiency of their ene- 
mies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsii 
himself. At length Hosen Ah, finding that Ins 
piesence could nolongei be spaied at Delhi, made 
a tieaty with Raja Saho, and agreed to acknow- 
ledge his claim to the whole of the teiritoiy foi- 
meily possessed by Sevajf, with the addition of 
latei conquests ; to restore all the forts m his pos- 
session within that tiact ; to allow the levy of the 
chout , 01 fouith, ovei the whole of the Deckan ; 

M Sen ul Mutakhesln, vol. i p 142. 

1 Grant Duff, vol i p 446. 
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X Q lemainmg xe venue, undei the name of ’sirdesmuki. 

This tenth, with the cession of pait of the terntoiy, 
was all that had been demanded m the last ne- 
gotiation with Auiangzib. In return, Saho was 
to pay a tnbiite of ten lacs of mpees; to furnish 
15,000 hoise, to pieseive the tranquillity of the 
countiy, and to be answerable foi any loss occa- 
sioned by depiedations, from whatevei quaitei. 

Though Saho had at this time a supenonty in 
the Maiatta civil war, a great pait of the countiy 
'thus acknowledged to be his was not in his pos- 
session, and he was entnely unable to check the 
depredations of the hostile paity, if he could those 
of his own adherents. But Hosen Alfs object was 
attained by being enabled to withdiaw his tioops 
fiom the Deckan, and by obtaining the assistance 
of a body of 10,000 Maiattas on his maich to 
Farokhslr Delhi.* Faiokhsii lefused to tatify this disgiace- 
rafafythe ftd tieaty. Iiis lefusal only served to hasten the 
treaty ci isis of the dispute between him and the Seiads 
The ultimate occunence of such an event had long 
become inevitable. 

State of the Abdullah Khan, the eldei of the biotheis, though 

court of 1 r 

Delia— a man ot talents, was indolent and fond of pleasuie. 
Khan ai H 1S business of vizu, theiefore, was left to his 
deputy, a Hindu named Rattan Chand, whose 
stnct measuies and aibitiaiy temper made his ad- 
Firokhstr mi11 lstl ation veiy unpopulai. En com aged by this 


Giant DufF, vol i p 144, &c 
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eiicumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, 
Faiokhsir began to foim schemes foi the lecoveiy 
of his independence ; and lepoits aiose of an in- 
tention on his pait to seize on the vizh’s peison. 
These mmouis seemed confiimed by the pioceed- 
mgs of some huge bodies of tioops who had been 
suddenly dismissed fiom the king’s seivice, and by 
the unexpected appeal ance of Mir Jumla, who 
made a lapid and seciet journey fiom Behai to 
Delhi. He lepiesented himself as obliged to fly 
fiom the dangeis to which he was exposed by the 
disaffection of the tioops m his piovmce: he was 
veiy coldly leceived by the empeioi ; and he 
ostensibly thiew himself on the vizh’s protection, 
piofessmg to have 1 enounced all thoughts of public 
employment. But these appearances did not satisfy 
the vizh. He assembled his adheients, and pie- 
paied for the woist that might occui. If the 
empeioi had entei tamed the design imputed to 
him, he had not the couiage to cany it through. 
Overawed by the vizh’s piepaiations, he hastened 
to appease his lesentment; pi otested his anxious 
wish to maintain the admimstiation on its piesent 
footing, and dismissed Mu Jumla to his native 
town of Mult n. 

But this leconcihation was only supeificial ; the 
vizh letamed a well-founded conviction of the 
empeioi’s insincenty ; and the other almost im- 
mediately lenewed his plots, which he took up 
with as much levity, and abandoned with as much 
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book pusillanimity, as befoi e. His plan now was, to foi m 
a combination of the pimcipal p ei sons who weie 
Combma- discontented with the vizii. Among these was 
greatnobies Jei Sing, iaja of Ambei . This chieftain had been 
to^upport ^ ievious ]y em pl 0 y e d against the Jats, and had, by 

a long couise of opeiations, 1 educed them to ex- 
tremities, when the vizn opened a dnect nego- 
tiation with an agent whom they had sent to Delhi, 
and gi anted them peace m a manner veiy deioga- 
toiy to the honoui of Jei Sing. Chin Kihch Khan, 
who had been jemoved fiom the viceioyalty of the 
Deckan to the petty government of Moiadabad, 
was also leady to levenge the mjuiy, and was sum- 
moned to Delhi: he was joined by Snbuland 
Khan, governor of Behai : Raja Ajit Sing, the 
empeioi’s fathei -in-law, was also sent for, but showed 
no inclination to embaik in an enteipiise dnected 
by such unsteady hands, and soon aftei openly 
attached himself to the pi evading paity. The other 
conspuatois, howevei, weie zealous ; and it was 
determined to assassinate the vizii on the occasion 
of a gi eat annual solemnity, at which the number 
of troops well affected to the king would much 
Hxs levity surpass that of Abdullah’s guaids. But Faiokhsh 

and irreso- n 

lutxon had now got a new favounte, a Cashmman of low 
bn th and piofhgate manneis, on whom he confened 
the title of Rokn u Doula. By this man’s per- 
suasion, which fell m with his natuial timidity, he 
postponed the execution of the conceited plot, and 
he after waids piomised to his favounte the suc- 
cession to the office of pnme minister, and con- 
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fened on him, as a piivate jagir, the veiy distiict chap 
of which Chin Kdich Khan was goveinoi. 

Disappointed and disgusted with this pieference, Disgusts 
and convinced that Faiokhsh’s niesolution must be federates 
fatal to any plan m which he was an actor, his con- 
fedeiates, with the exception of Jei Sing, lost no 
time m making then peace with the vizh. That Return of 
mimstei, whose feais had been awakened b}’- the accorapa- 
pievious appeaiances, liad alieady called foi the io°<woMa- 
assistance of his biothei fiom the Deckan , and rattas 
Hosen All, who kept his aimy at his devotion, by 
caiefully excluding all peisons appointed by the 
couil fiom command, was now m full maich on 
the capital. Jei Sing endeavouied to excite the A » ivis, 

. . December, 

empeioi to take some decisive step dunng the ah 1131 *, 
shoit mteival that was left, but was unable to ani- 
mate that feeble prince even with the coinage of 
despair ; and Hosen All’s hist demand, on his 
aiiival, was foi the dismission of the iaja to his 
own tenitoiy. Faiokhsii, thus at the metcy of his 
enemies, had lecouise to the most abject sub- 
mission. Hosen Ah i emained encamped without 
the city j but the vizu’s guaids weie admitted into 
the palace, and it only remained to the biotheis to 
decide on the fate of its tenant. X11 this state of 
affans, some nobles who 1 emained faithful to the 


* Tins is the date of his march from Candesli, taken fiom 
Khafi Khan, Giant Duff also confirms the year The “ Sen 
Mutakherln” (Bnggb’s translation, vol 1 p 164'.) makes the 
yeai a d 1719, a h. 1132, and many of its subsequent dates 
differ, in the same marinei, from all othei authorities 
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empeioi, set but with theii retain eis to his assist- 
ance, and a lising of the townspeople for the 
pm pose of massacnng the Mai atlas took place at 
the same time. In consequence of the confusion 
which followed, Hosen All maichcd into the city, 
of which he took possession aftei some opposition. 
It seemed no longei safe to spaie Faiokhsir j and 
that unfoitunate shadow of a king was diagged 
fiom Ins hiding-place m the seiaglio and puvately 
put to death. 

Some of the fruits of Auiangzib’s lehgious 
policy appealed duiing this leign. Enayat Ullah, 
who had been secietaiy to that monaich, being 
appointed to the head of the finance, endeavomed 
to enfoice the capitation tax on Hindus with the 
ligoui ofhisfoimei mastei , but he Mas soon foiced 
to desist by the public clamoui, and the tax was 
foimally abolished m the next leign. 

Theie was a violent affiay between the Slnas 
and Sunnis m the capital, and a still moie senous 
one, m Ahmedabad, between the Hindus and Mus- 
sulmans, in which many lives weie lost: on this 
occasion the Mussulman governor (Daud Khan 
Panni) took pait with the Hindus. 

On the deposition of Faiokhsli, the Seiads set 
up a young pnnee of the blood, to whom they gave 
the title of Raff u Dujat, He died m little moie 
than three months, of a consumption ; when another 
youth of the same descuption was set up undei the 
name of Raff u Doula , and came to the same end 
m a still shoitei period. 
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These pi mces had been bi ought up m the le- 
cesses of the seiaglio, without any piospect of the 
succession, and had the ideas of women supei- 
induced on those of childien. Their deaths must 
have been inconvenient to the Seiads, and they 
pitched on a healthiei young man as then suc- 
cessor. This was Roushen Akhtei : he had no 
advantages m pievious situation over the others ; 
but his mother was a woman of ability, and had 
peihaps helped to form his chaiactei, as she subse- 
quently influenced his conduct. 

He was laised to the throne by the title of 
Mohammed Shah. ** 

■* At Mohammed's accession it was detei mined that the 
names of Ins two predecessors should be left out of the list of 
kings, and that Ins leign should commence from the death of 
Fai okhsli (Scir Mutaklierw , vol 1 p 197. Giant Duff, 
vol 1 p. 450 Mai sden, Nunnsmata Oi lenlaha ) 
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ciiap ii. 

1 0 '1IIL DLPAR'JUllL OT NADIlt S1IA1I* 

Mohammed Shah. 

The mmdci of Faiokhsu (in spite of his peisonal 
chaiactei, ancl the familial lty of such a catastiophe 
in Asia) pioduced a geneial feeling of honor, and 
led to suspicions legal ding the piematuie deaths of 
his successois. The fiequent change of pageants 
also drew attention to the moving powei which 
they were intended to veil. 

The authonty of the Seiads, thus shaken in the 
public opinion, was furthei impaned by then own 
disagreement, as well as by the discontent of some 
of their pnncipal adherents, and soon began to 
show signs of weakness in the inefficiency of the 
internal government. 

The governor of Allahabad (a Hindu) lebelled ; 
and, although Hosen Ah went against him m 
person, he only gave up his piovmce on condition 
that he, should leceive that of Oud m exchange: 
the tnbutary state ofBundi leqimed a strong foice 
to settle some distui bances that bioke out tlieie ; 
while the Afghan chief of Kosui, m the south of 
the Panjab, levolted, defeated the royal tioops, and 
was not subdued without an effoit. A fuiious 
contest between Hindus and Mussulmans also took 
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place ill Caslimii, in which the effoits of the go- 
vernment to maintain tianquillity weie unavailing, 
until some thousand persons had fallen on the 
two sides, and much loss of pioperty had been 
sustained. 

The most alaiming sign of the times was in the 
pioceedmgs of Chin Kihch Khan. This chief 
(whom, anticipating the title, I shall hencefoith 
call Asof Jah, and whose descendants aie known to 
Euiopeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of aie- 
spectable Tuik family, and was the son of Ghazi 
u din, a favounte officei of Auiangzib, undei which 
empeior he also distinguished himself. He showed 
spiut m maintaining his dignity dui mg the de- 
pi ession of the nobility by the mistiess of Jehandar 
Shall and hei 1 elation s'" , and subsequently lose 
to importance (as has been 1 elated) by his sei vices 
as viceioy of the Deckan. He had quitted the 
paity of Faiokhsir because he found he was not to 
be piime mimstei ; and yet, on the success of his 
new allies, he was not even restoied to his vice- 
loyalty, but made goveinoi of the single piovmce 
of Malwa. 

The distuibed state of that country gave him a 
pietence for laismg tioops , and he became so foi- 

* Being ludely stopped in a nairow stieet, to make way foi 
a woman who had unbounded influence with the mistiess, and 
tlnough hei with the empeioi, he ordered his attendants to 
repel foice with foice, dispel sed the favourite’s retinue, and 
compelled hei to quit hei elephant, and escape on foot to the 
palace 
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midable to the Seiads, that they made a feeble 
attempt to lemove him, offeimg him the choice of 
four other governments. This only showed Asof 
Jah that the time for dissembling was passed, and 
as he saw the difficulty of establishing a permanent 
control at the capital, he determined to lay the 
foundations of his power on a firmer basis, and 
turned his fiist attention to the conquest of the 
Deckan. He had theie many old connections 
both with the Mussulmans and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his levolt he marched to the 
Neibadda. By intrigue and money he obtained 
possession of the foit of Asirghar, and procui ed the 
junction of several officeis of the piovmce. He 
was puisued fiom Hmdostan by a foice' under 
Dilawei Khan (a Seiad of Baia), and another 
under Adam Ali Khan (the nephew of the usuip- 
mg bi others) was awaiting him at Auiangabad. 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of 
Dilawer, he diew him into an engagement befoie 
he could be suppoited by his colleague, and totally 
defeated him in a battle fought neai Buihanpur; 
Dilawei Khan himself was among the slain. He 
then turned against Adam Ali, whose foice, though 
weakened by the deseition of some chiefs gained 
by Asof Jah, was still veiy poweiful. A battle 
took place at Ballapur m Beiai, m which laige 
bodies of Marattas were engaged on both sides, 
and which teimmated m the defeat and death of 
Adam All. 

These events thiew the Seiads into consteina- 
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tion, and, though secietly agieeable to the empeiOL 
and many of the nobility, tilled the minds of re- 
flecting men with dismal foiebodmgs of the min 
of the empire. This gloom was lendeied deepei 
among a superstitious people by a^ violent eaith- 
quake which occuired about this time, and seemed 
to tin eaten the existence of the capital ; and m 
these depiessmg circumstances the biotheis be- 
tiayed those signs of inesolution which aie often 
the foieiunneis of gieat calamities. 

Mohammed Shah (tutored by Ins mother) had 
carefully avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and 
patiently waited foi some change of circumstances 
favouiable to the asseition of his own authonty. 
He now began, with the utmost seciecy, to de- 
liberate what could be done to acceleiate his 
deliveiance. His counsellor m this dangeious un- 
dei taking was Mohammed Amin Khan, one of the 
noblemen who had deseited Faiokhsir when he 
pioved a tiaitoi to his own cause, and who had 
since adheied so the Seiads, though full of envy 
and disgust at then powei and anogance. He was 
in the habit of conveismg m Tmki with Mohammed, 
and by means of that language, which was un- 
known to Indian Seiads, he was able to asceitain 
the sentiments of the empeior, although closely 
suiiounded by the connections and cieatuies of the 
biotheis. Hints intei changed m this mannei 
paved the way to moie puvate communications, 
and a paity was giadually foimed, the second place 
in which was occupied by Sadat Khan, ongmally a 
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mei chant of Khoiasan, wlio had lisen to a militaiy 
command, and was the piogenitoi of the piesent 
kings of Oud. These combinations, however 
seciet, did not fail to excite obscuie appiehensions 
m the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much 
peiplexity about the manner of disposing of the 
empeioi dining the appioachmg contest with Asof 
Jah. It was at length decided that Hosen Ah 
should match to the Deckan, and should cany the 
empeioi and some of the suspected nobles along 
with him, while Abdullah should lemain at Delhi, 
and watch ovei the mteiests of his family at home. 

Aftei much hesitation the biotheis quitted Agia, 
and each matched off towaids his destined station. 
The sepaiation was judged by the conspnatois to 
affoid an oppoitunity foi executing then designs. 
It was detei mined to assassinate Hosen Ali, and 
Mil Heider, a savage Calmuc, who (though a 
man of some lank in his own count] y) was ready 
for the most despeiate enteipuse, was pitched on 
to stake the blow. He waited foi his victim as he 
passed m his palankm, and atti acted Ins attention 
by holding up a petition. Hosen Ah made a sign 
to his attendants to allow him to appioach, and was 
about to lead the petition, when Mir Heidei 
plunged his daggei into his body. The blow was 
fatal: Hosen Ah i oiled out a coipse from the 
' opposite side of the palankm, and Mir Heidei was 
cut to pieces in an instant by the fuiy of the 
attendants. The death of this poweiful ministei 
thiew the whole camp into commotion. A fieice 
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conflict took place between his adheients, many of 
whom were Seiads like himself, and the partisans 
of the conspii ators, who weie joined by numbeis 
whose only object was to protect the empeioi. 
Mohammed was with some difficulty pi evaded on 
to show himself at the head of his own friends, and 
his appearance materially contributed to decide the 
fate of the day. The paity of the Seiads was 
driven fiom the field, and many of its members, 
with all the neutial pait of the army, made then 
submission to the empeioi. 

The intelligence of this event leached Abdullah 
Khan befoie he enteied Delhi. Painful as it was 
m itself, it was as alaimmg m its consequences. 
Abdullah had now to oppose his soveieign without 
either right 01 any popular pietext in his favom ; 
and he was made awaie of his situation by the im- 
mediate breaking out of disturbances in the country 
aionnd him. But his eneigy lose with his danger. 
He pioclaimed one of the princes confined at 
Delhi king, confened offices and dignities m Ins 
name, and applied himself with vigour to strength- 
ening his cause by securing the sei vices of tioops 
and officeis. 

Few men of rank adheied to him ; but by means 
of high pay he diew togethei a large, though ill- 
disciplined, aimy. He marched m little moie than 
a foitnight after his biothei’s death, and was joined 
as he advanced by Choraman, the laja of the 
Jats, and by many of his biothei’s soldieis who 
deseited aftei having submitted to the empeioi. 
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On the othei hand, Mohammed was lemforced by 
the aiuval of 4000 hoise, hastily sent foi waid by 
Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the Robilla 
Afghans The aimies met between Agia and 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken piisonei; 
his life was spai ed, pi obably fi om i espect foi bis 
sacied lineage. Mohammed Shah immediately 
pioceeded to Delhi, which he enteied m gieat 
pomp, and celebiated his emancipation by an ex- 
tensive disti ibution of offices and lewaids. Mo- 
hammed Amin was made vizii ; but he had scaicely 
enteied on his office, when he was taken ill, and 
died m a few hours. 

In most cases, the sudden death of a piime 
ministei would have been attnbuted to poison; but 
m this instance theie was a manner of accounting 
foi it still moie acceptable to the popuku love of 
wonder. An impostor had made his appeal ance 
at Delhi some years befoie, who pioduced a new 
scnptuie, written m a language of his own inven- 
tion, fiamed fiom those spoken in ancient Peisia, 
and had founded a sect m which the teacheis weie 
called Bekuks and the disciples Feiabuds. He 
had become so considerable at the accession of 
Mohammed, that the new vizii sent a paity of 
soldieis to appiehend him. Befoie he was taken 
into custody, the vizii was seized with a violent 
illness, and his family, in alaim, endeavouied by 
presents and entieaties to avert the anger of the 
holy man. The Bekuk boldly avowed the miracle, 
but said his shaft, once shot, could not be lecalled. 
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He was nevertheless left undistuibed, and lived for 
some yeais aftei. 

The office of vizh was only filled by a tempoiaiy 
substitute, being ultimately designed for Asof Jah. 

Meanwhile, every day bi ought some fresh proof 
of the decline of the monarchy. The government 
of Guzerat had been confened on Raja Ajit Sing 
as a lewaid foi his adheience to the Seiads ; the 
addition of that of Ajmir had been secietly pio- 
mised by Mohammed, as the puce of his fiiendslnp 
01 neutrality m the contest between himself and 
those bi others, and a giant for life of both govern- 
ments had been dehveied to him undei the loyal 
seal. In spite of these engagements, Ajit was now 
lemoved from Guzerat , and although his deputy, 
a Rajput, endeavoured to keep possession byfoice, 
he was duven out by the Mussulmans of the pio- 
vmce, and compelled to take lefuge with his mastei 
at Jodpui. Ajit Smg, on this, occupied Ajmu 
with a laige aimy of Rajputs, took and plundeied 
Narnol, and advanced his paities to Rewaii, within 
fifty miles of Delhi. All attempts to check his 
progiess had been lendered ineffectual by the dis- 
sensions of the geneials ordered against him, and 
their leluctance to undei take the duty , and when, 
at last, the commandei-m-chief moved out to pio- 
tect the capital, he was glad to agiee to the teims 
ougmally pioposed by Ajit, that he should submit 
to the loss of Guzeiat on condition of bems: con- 
firmed m Ajmli.~ 
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Soon aftei this, Asof Jah ai lived at Delhi, and 
took possession of the office of vizir. Though he 
had foi some time been appused of his appoint- 
ment, he thought it of moie impoitance to seciue 
his independence m the Deckan than to seize on 
the authonty held out to him at the capital. He 
had been engaged in many tiansactions with the 
Maiattas, who weie lapidly assuming thefoim of 
aiegular government, and it was not till he had 
settled affans m that quaiter to his satisfaction 
that he repaned to Delhi. He found the couit m 
a state of the utmost weakness and disoider. The 
empeior was given up to pleasuie; his favounte 
adviseis were young men of the same pui suits, and 
his mistiess had such an ascendancy over him, that 
she was allowed to keep his piivate signet, and to 
use it at her disci etion. This state of things gave 
great disgust to Asof Jah, bi ought up at the 
austere couit of Auiangzib, and, m spite of his 
piedilection for mtiigue, both able and willing to 
conduct a vigoious admmisti ation : but he had 
neithei the boldness nor the powei to seize the 
government by foice , and he made no progiess m 
gaming the confidence of the empeior, who felt 
himself constiained by his giave manneis, and im- 
poi tuned by his attempts to diaw attention to 
public business, and who had no gieatei pleasuie 
than to see his antiquated diess and formal coui- 
tesy builesqued by his own dissolute companions. 

Aftei some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the 
empeioi and his favouiites thought they had de- 
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vised a plan to fiee themselves fiom then trouble- chap 
some counsellor. Heidei Cub, the governor of 
Guzei at, though one of the pimcipal actois in the ^ 0 s r °~ f 
revolution which lestoied the royal authority, was Guzenlt 
offensive to the cabal for his pioud and inflexible 
disposition ; and they hoped, by embi oiling him 
with Asof Jah, that both might be lendeied more 
dependent on the couit. They accordingly di- 
lected Heidei Cull to give up his government to 
Asof Jah ; on which the foimei chief, as they ex- 
pected, repan ed to his station, and made ready to 
defend his possession of it by foice of aims. But Quells the 

insurrcc- 

this deep-laid scheme ended m sudden disappoint- tion, and 
ment ; foi then subtle adversary so well employed govern- ° 
his talents foi mtngue and conuption, that his 
rival’s aimy deseited almost w a body, and he 
speedily letiuned to Delhi, stiengthened by the 
addition of a lich piovmce to his foimei exoibitant 
command. 

No event of importance succeeded to Asof Expedition 
Jail’s letuin, except the muidei of the deputy j|^ n 0 S f the 
goveinoi of Agia by the Jats, on which Raja Jei Bhartpur 
Sing the old enemy of that people, was appointed 
goveinoi of Agia foi the purpose of levengmg 
the outiage. Choiaman, the aged laja of the 
Jats, happened to die dunng the expedition j and 
Jei Smg, by dexteiously supporting his nephew 
against his son and successor, bi ought about a 

* Khafi Khan Scott’s Deckan, vol. 11 p 187. Briggs and 
Giant Duff make it Ajlt Sing, as does the old translation of the 
“ Sen Mutakheiin but piobably all on one authonty 

VOL. II. Q Q 
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division among the Jats, and at last placed the 
nephew m possession on condition of his paying 
tnbute to Delhi. 

The mutual aveision of the empeior and Ins 
vizir weie not diminished after the letuin of the 
lattei j and it was piobably, at the moment, a lelief 
to Mohammed, when his minister, after secunng 
his safety, by removing, on some pretence, from 
the capital, sent in his resignation and maiclied off 
for the Dechan. But this measme amounted, m 
leality, to a declaiation of independence, and was 
viewed in that light by the empeioi himself, who, 
although he giaciously accepted Asof Jail’s re- 
signation, and confened on him the highest titles 
that could be held by a subject, did not on that 
account remit his active hostility. He sent oiders 
to Mobanz Khan, thelocal governor of Heiderabad, 
to endeavoui to dispossess theviceioy, and assume 
the government of the 'whole Dechan in his stead. 
Mobanz enteied zealously on the tash imposed on 
him ; and by the sanction of the emperor’s name, 
joined to his own influence and the enmity of 
individuals to his rival, he succeeded in collecting 
a powerful aimy. Asof Jah, always more inclined 
to ait than force, proti acted his negotiations for 
seveial months, during which he endeavoui ed to 
sow sedition among Mobaiiz’s adherents. As he 
made little pi ogress m this mode of hostility, he 
at last came to open wai, and soon gained a decided 
victoiy over Mobariz, who lost his life m the 
battle. As the emperoi had not avowed the 
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attack which be had instigated, Asof Jah, not to 
be outdone m dissimulation, sent the head of 
Mobaiiz to couit with his own congiatulations on 
the extinction of the lebellion. He then fixed 
his lesidence at Heiderabad ; and, though he con- 
tinued to send honoiary piesents, on fixed occa- 
sions, to the emperoi, he thencefoith conducted 
himself, in othei respects, as an independent pnnce. 

But, although he was now beyond the reach 
of attack from his foimer soveieign, he was by 
no means equally secuie horn his neighbouis the 
Maiattas. Their power, being now concentiated 
and m able hands, was too gieat for any lesistance 
that he could oppose to it, and all the refinements 
of his aitful policy weie for a time employed to 
diveit it fiom himself, and to turn it against his 
enemies at Delhi. 

The change m the state of the Maratta govern- 
ment had been giadually bi ought about during 
a consideiable penod, and lequires to be taken 
up fiom the commencement. Though Saho had 
been set up as laja by the Moguls, it suited the 
policy of Asof Jah, duiing his first government of 
the Deckan (a. d. 1713 to a. d. 1716), to assist 
his uval, Samba, at that time the 'weaker of the 
competitois. Othei circumstances tended, soon 
after, to depiess the paity of Saho, who would 
nevei have lecoveied his supeiionty, but for the 
abilities of his mimstei, Balaji Wiswanat. 

This peison (the founder of the Biamin dynasty 
of Peshwas) was the heieditaiy accountant of a 
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jjook village in flic Coman. He afterwards cnlcicd 
** * * ^ 

info flic sci\kc of a thief of flic J.uiti fainik, 

¥ * 

whence lie was transit r ted !o tliaf of the raja, 
lie distinguished lum^elf bv man) sen ices, the 
most important of winch was 1ns bunging over 
A'ngna (a poweiful chief as well as famous pnate), 
in the Conean, fiom the sale of Sambt to that of 
.Sul 10. 

Jim meiits weie at length rewarded with tiie 
office of ptShwa, at that time the second in the 
stale, the pfi ti nidht, oi dtlv^nU of the iftjn , 
being the fu st. 

O 

Jt was tbiougb bis means that the cc^ton of 
temtoiv and tribute was obtained from Jlo'un 
Ali Khan (a. i>. 2717), and he was joint com- 
maiidei of the Maiatta foiee that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time Saho (with- 
out in othei respects laving aside the titles or the 
independence assumed In his predecessors) was 
content, m his inteicouisc with the Mogul couit, 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire. 
It was professedly m this quality that his troops 
accompanied Ilosen All ; and the fall of that chief 
did not necessarily make any change m then 
i elation to the government. Under tins view 
Bakvji lemained at Delhi after the death of 
Faiokhsn, and ultimately obtained a unification 
of the tieaty by Mohammed Shall (a. d. 1720). 
This lecogmlion of bis authority, togethei with 
Establishes othei advantages, had establislied the ascendancy 
mento'f” 1 ' of Sail o over his i ival ; and Balap, befoic his death, 

Saho 
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(which, happened m October, 1720,) had the satis- 
faction of seeing him placed above the assaults of 
enemies, either foieign 01 domestic. 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality 
to what befoie was meie robbeiy, enabled Balaji 
to mtioduce some degiee of order into the 
Maratta mode of collection. It appears extia- 
oidinaiy, at Hi st sight, that he did notpiefer a solid 
temtorial possession to assignments on othei pio- 
pnetois, such as the chout and sirdesmuki , or 
that he did not, at least, consolidate those dues, 
by thi owing those on the same temtoiy into one 
head, and uniting it with the land levenue where 
that also belonged to the Maiattas. But it was 
by no means Ins object to simplify the claims of 
Ins government. He knew, fiom the lelative 
powei of the paities, that the laja would be a 
gamei m all disputed points with the Moguls, and 
was more anxious to obtain a pietext for inter- 
feience and encioachment over an extensive 
temtoiy than cleaily defined rights within a small 
one. In fuitheiance of this policy, he claimed, as 
chout , one fourth of the peimanent levenue fixed 
by Todai Mai and Malik Amber, of which but a 
small poition was now leahsed fiom the exhausted 
countiy; and, although he did not enforce this 
principle to its full extent, it still seived to keep 
his claim undefined. It was not m dealing with 
the Moguls alone that he pi ofited by keeping up 
this system of confusion : by gi anting the chout 
and sirdesmuhi to diffeient peisons, and even 

q o, 3 
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inventing new subdivisions, so as to admit of 
flu tlier paitition, he pai celled out the le venues of 
every distnct among seveial Mauatta chiefs; so 
that while each had an interest m inci easing the 
eontubutions to the general stock, none had a 
compact propei ty such as might lendei hun in- 
dependent of the government. The intiicacy pio- 
duced m the affaiis of the Maiatla chiefs, by these 
innumeiable fi actions of levenue, led to anothei 
effect that Balaji had quite as much atheait: it 
thiew them entuely into the hands of then Brannn 
agents, and strengthened the peshwa’s powei by 
increasing that of Ins cast. But, though this 
system of subdivision was general, it was not 
umveisal: some chiefs had aheady Landed pos- 
sessions m the old temtoiy ; and similar grants, 
moie 01 less extensive, continued to be made fiom 
special favoui . Every chief lequiieda village or 
two foi his head quaiteis, and all weie anxious to 
possess the government claims on those of which 
they weie natives 01 hei editary ofhceis. 

Balaji Wiswanath was succeeded by his son, 
Baji Rao, the ablest of all the Biamm dynasty, 
and of all the Maiatta nation, except Sevaji. Baji 
Rao did not at once enjoy the whole authonty 
that had been possessed by his father. He had a 
poweiful lival in the puti mdhi, and the mteiests 
of those politicians weie not moie opposed than 
theii opinions. The pliti mdhi was smceiely 
appiehensive of the effects of a fuithei diffusion of 
the Maiatta power, and he stienuously contended 
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for the necessity of consolidating the laja’s pie- 
sent possessions, suppiessing civil discoid, and 
acqumng a him hold on the countiies m the south 
of the peninsula, befoie attempting to make any 
conquests m Hindostan. Baji Rao took a wiser 
as well as bolder view. He saw that the hoi des of 
piedatory hoise, who weie so useful m an enemy’s 
countiy, would be utteily ungovernable at home ; 
and that it was only by foimmg an aimy, and 
establishing,' a militaiy command, that an efficient 
internal government could be bi ought into exist- 
ence. He theiefoie counselled an immediate in- 
vasion of the northern piovinces, and pointed out 
the mwaid weakness of the Mogul empire, which 
was nowheie so lotten as at the core: “Let us 
stuke,” said he, “ the witheied tiunk, and the 
blanches will fail of themselves.” The eloquence 
and earnestness with which he pressed his advice 
overcame all the doubts of the iaja; and when 
uiged by Baji Rao to allow him to cany his 
standard beyond the Neibadda, he exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, “You shall plant it on Hemalaya.” * 

The lesults of these debates gave Baji Rao a 
piepondeiance m the councils of ihe raja, and 
his ascendancy daily mci eased fiom the necessity 
‘ for his assistance. Though Saho was not destitute 
of abilities, his education m a Mussulman seiagho 
was alike unfavoui able to haidmess of body and 
activity of mind; while Baji Rao, boin in a camp 

v Giant Duff, and Maiatta MSS. quoted by that authoi, 
vol i p 482 4-86. 
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and (rained up a statesman and diplomatist, com- 
bined the habits of a Mai at la houseman with an 
enlaiged judgment and extensive Knowledge Un- 
like his cold-blooded bictlncn of the piiestly class, 
his tcmpei was anient and Ins mannci fiank; he 
ncvei flinched fiom fatigue oi dangei, and could 
make a meal of div main nibbed out of the husks 

J O 

between his hands as he lode along on a niaich. 

His designs on the not them piovmces weie 
aided by theMoguls themselves. Shoi tly hefoie the 
battle with Mobuiiz, Azof .Tab was icmoved fiom 
his governments of Malwa and Guzerat Raja 
Ghdhai was appointed to the foimei province, and 
found no difficulty m occtipying it, while the 
tioopsweie diawn off to the contest in the Dechan; 
but was unable to defend it fiom the incursions 
of Baji Rao ; and in Guzei at, Hamid Jvhan, Asofs 
uncle, not only offered a strenuous lesistance him- 
self, but diiectly called in the aid of the Maiattas. 
In letiun, he gave up to them the cliout and 
sirdesmula of the country under him ; and Sir- 
buland Khan, the lawful goveinoi, though suc- 
cessful m expelling Hamid, was, aftei a long stiug- 
gle, obliged to confiim the giant. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, 
Asof Jab’s power was now so well established m 
the Deckan, that lie thought he might ventuie on 
an attempt to leduce that of his foimidable neigh- 
bouis. Koi this puipose, he again availed himself 
of then internal dissensions. He hist applied 
lnmself to the piiti mdhi, and by his means had 
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neaily concluded a tieaty, by which the chout 
and sndesmuki on the countiy lound his new 
capital weie to be commuted for a ten itoiial 
cession and a fixed pecuniary payment ; but Baji 
Kao, faithful to Ins system of indefinite claims, 
and no doubt offended by the inteifeience of his 
old uval, gave Ins decided opposition to the 
execution of the agieement; and Asof gained 
nothing by the negotiation, except the advantage 
of exaspeiatmg the jealousies of the Maiatta 
ministeis. 

His next attempt of the same natuie was of 
m 01 e nnpoitance. Samba, the claimant to the 
Maiatta tin one, though eclipsed by the supenoi 
foitune of Saho, had fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at Colapui, and letamed the southern pait of 
the dominions of Ins family, while he continued to 
asseit his claim to the whole. Asof Jah, without 
foimally espousing Ins cause, affected to be m 
doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due 
fiom his countiy to the Maiattas, and called on 
the paities to exhibit the gioimds of then lespec- 
tive claims. This demand was highly 1 esented by 
Saho, and Ins anger found a willing mstiument 
in Baji Rao. At the end of the lamy season, 
the peshwa invaded Asof’s temtoiies, and first 
tlneatened Buihanpui , but when Asof Jah (now 
openly joined by Samba) moved to the lelief of 
that city, Baji Rao changed the direction of Ins 
maich, made a lapid mcuision into Guzerat, 
wlieie the chout had not at that time been con- 
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finned), and aftei lavagmg the province with file 
and swoid, lctuined with equal ccleiity to the 
Deckan. Ide now laid waste the countiy lound 
Asof’s auny, and so straitened Ins supplies, by 
the usual Maiatta means, that lie was obliged to 
l enounce his connection with Samba, and to con- 
cede some olhei advantages to the Maiatta govern- 
ment. Aftei this adjustment, I3aji llao ciossed 
the Neibadda to lavage Malwa, and to extort 
Subuland Khan’s confiimation of his pi edecessor’s 
giant of the chout of Gu/eiat. 

Duiing Ins absence the piiti nidlu suiprised 
and defeated Samba, and at last compelled him 
to sign a tieaty acknowledging Sabo’s right to 
the whole Maiatta countiy except a tiact lound 
Colapui, bounded on the west by the sea. This 
poition he was himself to ictain, with the title of 
iaja, and the same dignity as that assumed by 
Sabo. Though this success laised the leputation 
of the piiti nidhi, it did not enable him to enter 
the lists with the peshwa, and Asof was obliged to 
look out foi some othei instrument to disturb the 
Maiatta government. 

He found one in the head of the family of 
Daban, the heieditaiy senapati oi commandei-in- 
chief. This leader had been the pnncipal means 
of establishing the Maiatta powei m Guzei at, and 
saw with indignation the fruit of Ins labouis earned 
off by anothei. His jealousy derived additional 
bitterness from the ascendancy acquired by the 
peshwa, who now conducted the government with 
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out the least conti ol on the pait of the laja. In- 
cited by these feelings, and the piomise of poweiful 
co-opeiation fiom Asof Jcih, Dabau assembled an 
ai my of 35,000 men, andjset out for the Deckan, 
with the piofessed object of deliveung the laja 
fiom the thialdom of his minister. 

Baji Rao had not an equal foice at his disposal *, 
but what he had was composed of old tioops, and 
he saw the advantage of piomptitude m acting 
against a combination. Without allowing time for 
Asof Jah to declaie himself, he ciossed the Ner- 
badda, enteied Guzei at, and encounteied Dabau 
not far fiom Baiodia. The supeiionty of Ins 
veteians ovei Dabau’ s less experienced tioops de- 
cided the victoiy in his favoui, and he used it with 
piudence and modeiation. Dabau having fallen 
in the action, he confened his office, in the raja’s 
name, on his son, and left him m possession of the 
Maiatta lights in Guzei at on condition of Ins 
paying half the produce, through the p6shwa } to 
the government. As the son was an infant, his 
mothei was appointed Ins guaidian, and Guzei at 
was to be administeied m his behalf by Pilaji 
Geikwar, an adheient of Ins fathei’s, and ancestor 
of the Gcikwai family that still mles in Guzei at. 

Most of the othei gieat Maiatta families had 
also then ongm a little befoie this time. When 
Bap Rao began Ins inclusions into Malwa he gave 
* commands to U'daji Puar, Malhar Rao Holcar, 
and Ranaji Sindia. The hist of these was a chief 
befoie Ins connection with the peshwa : he soon 
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acquiied a tenitoiy about Dhai, on the boideis of 
Guzei at and Malwa ; but never lose to such power 
as his colleagues 01 then descendants. Holcai was 
a shepheid on the Niia, south of Puna, and Smdia, 
though of a lespectable famdy near Sattaia, was m 
such abject poveity as to be a menial seivant of 
Baji Rao’s. These chiefs, and otheis of this penod, 
were no longei adventuiers waning at the head of 
then own letameis, but officeis of the peshwa, 
commanding divisions of his tioops, and acting 
under his commission. 

Baji Rao had now the means of punishing the 
machinations of Asof Jail ; but both paities began 
to peiceive the advantages of a mutual good un- 
dei standing : Baji Rao saw how much Ins supre- 
macy at home would be endangeied, dunng remote 
expeditions, by the enmity of so poweiful and so 
insidious a neighbour; and Asof, besides other 
giounds of appiehension, felt by no means secuie 
that the empeioi might not levenge his defiance 
of the loyal authoiity by tiansfemng the vice- 
royalty to the peshwa, in whose hands such a title 
would not be mopeiative. Accoidmgly, not long 
after Bap Rao’s leturn, the two usuipeis entered 
into a seciet compact, by which it was settled that 
Asof should suppoit the government of Baji Rao, 
while the othei earned his aims into Mahva, and 
pushed Ins conquests ovei the empeioi’s lemaining 
dominions. 

Baji Rao had, at tins penod, stiong motives of 
Ins own foi extending Ins views in the countiy 
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beyond the Neibadda. Immediately after bis de- 
paituie fiom Guzei at, the couit of Delhi refused 
to latify the giant of chout, lemoved Sirbuland 
Khan fiom the government, and conferred it on 
Abhi Sing, laja of Jodpur. 

The appointment of an independent prince to 
such a chaige would have been objectionable at 
any time , and the piofhgate chaiacter of Abhi 
Smg, who had acquit ed Ins power by the muider 
of his father, Ajlt % did not piomise much fidelity 
on his pait , but he possessed lesources not en- 
joyed by the Mogul government, and seemed able 
by his own means, both to expel Snbuland, and to 
defend the piovmce against the Marattas. 

The hist of these objects was attained m one 
campaign ; the second was not so easy of accom- 
plishment. - Pilajl Geikwar, though duven out of 
Baiodia, still continued so foimidable that the un- 
pnncipled Abhi Sing saw no means of ovei coming 
hnn except bypiocuiing his assassination. This 
crime only loused the indignation of the Marattas, 
without weakening their power. The son and 
biothei of Pilaji appealed in gi eater foice than 
ever, and not only lavaged Guzeiat themselves, 
but laised all the sunounding hill tubes of Bhils and 
Cubs, and thiew the whole province into revolt and 
confusion. While the Rajput pnnce was completely 
occupied by these distuibances, the Geikwais 
made a sudden nruption into his heieditaiy tern- 
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toiy, and penetiated to the neighbouihood of Jod- 
pui itself. This attack, and the threatening aspect 
of the Maiatta force m Malwa, compelled Abhi 
Sing to withdiaw to Ins own pnncipality, and the 
deputy whom he left m Guzerat could make but a 
feeble stand against the Maiattas. 

The affairs of that nation weie not less pio- 
sperous in Malwa. Girdhai Sing, the goveinoi 
of that piovmce, had fallen in a battle with Baji 
Rao’s officeis (m 1729) ; and his nephew, Deia 
Ram, who succeeded him, and had opposed a 
gallant lesistance till this time, was defeated by 
Chimnajf, the peshwa’s bi other, and lost his life m 
the battle. 

When Bap Rao enteied Malwa m peison (1732), 
the goveimnent was m the hands of Mohammed 
Khan Ban gash, an Afghan chief, who was also 
goveinoi of Allahabad. He was at that peiiod 
employed against a laja in Bundelcand, which lay 
between his two piovinces ; and the laja, 1 educed 
to extremities, had lecouise to the aid of the Ma- 
iattas. Baji Rao immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons, came suddenly on Mohammed Khan, and 
befoie long compelled him to take refuge in afoit. 
The government of Delhi was too weak to afford 
lnm any lelief, and he must have sui tendered at 
discretion, but foi the exei tions of his own family. 
His wife sent her veil (the stiongest appeal to 
Afghan honoui) to her countiymen m Rohilcand. 
His son put himself at the head of the volunteeis 
thus assembled, and by these means he was de- 
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livered fiom his difficulties and escorted to Allah- 
abad. ' But this lescue of his peison did nothing 
for his piovince. The raja of Bundelcand ceded 
the temtory of Jansi on the Jamna in return for 
the sei vices of Baji Rao ; and afteiwaids, at his 
death/ left him lights m Bundelcand, which in 
time led to the occupation of the whole of that 
countiy by the Maiattas. 

Mohammed Khan’s ill success piocured his le- 
moval from Malwa, and the piovince was con- 
fened on Raja Jei Sing of Ambei. 

This pi nice, whose love of science makes him 
one of the most remarkable peisons of his nation, 
was by no means so distinguished for his firmness 
or decision. His heieditaiy connection with the 
Maiattas, although not sufficient to induce him to 
betiay his tiust, facilitated an accommodation after 
he found lesistance desperate ; and the result was, 
that, m the succeeding year, he sunendeied his 
piovince to the peshwa, with the tacit concurience 
of the empeior, on whose behalf the temtoiy was 
still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain peimanent 
foibearance from Baji Rao by concession, they 
knew little of him 01 his nation , for though he 
for a time turned Ins attention to the internal 
affairs of the Deckan, he continued to pi ess the 
formal cession of the chout and siidesmuki of 
Malwa and Guzei at, and dnected the chiefs whom 
he had left behind him to cany their inclusions 
up to Agia. The Moguls on their pait made 
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great demolish ations, and sent out unwieldy and 
feebly conducted armies, whose opei ations seived 
only to expose them to the contempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time Baji Rao again took 
up the negotiation m peison , and m piopoition as 
the progress of it disclosed the weakness of his ad- 
veisanes, he continued to use in Ins demands, until 
at length he insisted on the giant of a jagii, com- 
prising the piovince of Malwa and all the countiy 
south of the Chambal, togethei with the holy cities 
of Mattia, Allahabad, and Bennies. The empeioi, 
though all Ins attempts at open lesistance pioved 
futile, was not reduced quite so low as to submit 
to such teims. He endeavouied to pacify the 
Maiattas b} r minor sacnfices, and those they ac- 
cepted without lecedmg fiom then gieat object. 
Among the concessions weie a light to levy tnbute 
on the Rajputs, and to inciease that alieady due 
from the temtories of Asof Jah. These weie, 
doubtless, given with a view to embioil the Ma- 
iattas with the last-named poweis, and they did 
not quite fail of then puipose, foi Asof Jah be- 
gan to peiceive that he was pushing bis piesent 
policy too fai, and that he had now as much to 
feai fiom the weakness of the empeioi, as he foi- 
meily had fiom his enmity. At the same time he 
was assiduously couited by the cabinet of Delhi, 
who no longei looked on him as a rebellious sub- 
ject, but as a natural ally, capable of lescumg them 
from the dangei that hung ovei them 

The lesult of this state of cn cumstances was to 
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deteimme Asof Jah to suppoit the empeioi ; bofc 
while he was engaged m these dehbei ations, Baji 
Rao was advancing towaids the capital. By the 
time he had himself amved withm foity miles of 
Agia his light troops weie lavagmg the conntiy 
beyond the Jatnna, undei the command of Malhar 
Rao Holcai ; and while so employed they weie 
attacked and dnven back on the main body by 
Sadat Khan, govemoi of Olid, who, with a spmt 
veiy unlike Ins contempoiaiies, issued from Ins 
own piovmce to defend that adjoining. This check, 
which was magnified into a great victoiy, and ac- 
companied by lepoits of the letieat to the Deckan 
of the whole Maiatta aimy, only stimulated Bap 
Rao to wipe off the disgiace, and (as he said him- 
self) to show the empeior that he was still in 
Hmdostan. An aimy had been sent out to oppose 
him under the vizir, Kamr u din Khan. "While it 
lay inactive nearMattia, Baji Rao suddenly quitted 
the Jamna, passed off about fouiteen miles to the 
light of the Mogul aimy, and, advancing by pio- 
digious maiches, all at once piesented himself be- 
foie the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation pioduced by his appeaiance 
may easily be imagined; but as his object was to 
intimidate, and not piovoke the empeior, he foie- 
boie fiom fuither aggression, and endeavouied to 
prevent the destiuction of the subuibs. He was 
unable entuely to lestiam the devastation of his 
folio weis, and he made that a pietext foi di awing 

vol. ir. 
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off to some distance fi om the city. This letio- 
giade movement induced the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, and they were duven back into the town 
with heavy loss. By this time, howevei, the vizir 
had been joined by Sadat Khan, and was on his 
maich to lelieve the capital ; and Baji Itai deemed 
itpiudentto commence Ins letieat, a step involving 
no dishonoui, accoidmg to the Maiatta i tiles of 
war. His intention, at the time, v as to have ci ossed 
the Jamna lowei down, and to have plundeied the 
countiy between that livei and the Ganges; but 
the appioach of the lainy season, and the advance 
of Asof Jah, detei mined him to return at once to 
the Deckan, wheie his piesence was also requited 
for othei objects. After the peshwa’s letreat, Asof 
Jah puisued his maich to Delhi, and was invested 
with full poweisto call out all the lesources of the 
state; while the governments of Malwa and Gu- 
zei at wei e confei led on his eldest son, Gliazi u din. 
But to so low a point was the powei of the empne 
i educed, that, with all the means at his disposal, he 
could only complete the aimy undei his peisonal 
command to the numbei of 34,000 men. 

He was, howevei, furnished with a tine tiain of 
aitilleiy, and suppoited by a reseive under the 
command of Safdai Jang, the nephew of Sadat 
Khan of Oud. With this foice he advanced to 
Seionj, while Baji Rao crossed the Neibadda at the 
head of an aimy, said by himself to be SO ,000 
stiong, and probably supenoi m numbei s to that 
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of Asof Jah. This dispanty ought not to have 
delened the Mogul geneial fiom an engagement ; 
foi the Maiattas had nevei been foimidable 111 
pitched battles; and with them, moie even than 
with othei enemies, it was of impoitanceto assume 
a supenoiity at the commencement of a campaign. 
Asof Jah, on the contiaiy, piobably fiom leliance 
on his aitilleiy, as well as the caution natuial to ins 
disposition and Ins advanced age, detei mined to 
await an attack 111 a favouiable situation, close to 
the foit of Bopal. The stiength of his position 
availed linn nothing against such an enemy : the 
Maiattas laid waste the countiy lound him, intei- 
cepted Ins supplies, attacked eveiy detachment 
that attempted to show itself beyond Ins lines, and 
completely bioke off the communication between 
linn and Ins leserve. 

The effects of these opeiations so stiaitened 
Asof Jah, that at the end of a month 01 six weeks 
he was obliged to attempt a letieat towaids the 
noith. He had piobably lost many of Ins cattle, 
and, although he left Ins baggage at Bopal, he had 
still a heavy tram to drag along with him : Ins 
movements, 111 such cn cum stances, weie slow, and 
were fuither impeded by the Maiattas. Though 
detei led by his aitilleiy fiom attempting a geneial 
attack, they harassed him with lockets, and hung 

Accoichng to the piesent way of speaking among the Ma- 
rattas, “ lak fouj,” which ought to mean 100,000 hoise, will 
seldom be found to imply moie than 10,000 01 15,000 fighting 
men. 
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on his real with the ii cavaliy, until, aftei some 
maiches at the late of tlnee oi fom miles a-day, he 
was obliged to submit to Ins fate, and entei into 
teims with the peshwa. By this convention, he 
engaged to cede all the countiy fiom the Neibadda 
to the Chambal (including all Malwa), and to use 
his best endeavouis to piocuie fiom the cmperoi a 
confiimation of the cession, and a pajmenl of fifty 
lacs of rupees. 41 

AsofJdh was then peimitted 1o puisne his ic- 
tieat to Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession of his 
conquests: but befoie he could icceive the pio- 
mised confiimation fiom the empeioi, the piogiess 
of the transaction was ai jested by one of those 
tremendous visitations which, for a time, lendei 
mem insensible to all othei consideiations. 

The empne was again i educed to the same state 
of decay which had on foimei occasions invited the 
invasions of Tameilane and Babei , and a tiam of 
events m Peisia led to a similai attack fiom that 
countiy. 

The family of Safavi, aftei having leigned foi 
200 yeais (about the usual duiation of an Asiatic 
dynasty), fell into a state of conuption and decay, 
and was at last detin oned by the Afghans of Can- 
dahai . 

An account has all eady been given of the noith- 
eastein portion of the Afghan nation t, but the 
westein tubes, who weie the actois in the levolu- 
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lion in Peisia, diffei from those descnbed, in more 
points than one. 

Their countiy is on the high table land ■ which 
is suppoi ted on the east by the mountains of Soil- 
man, and sepaiated by them fiom the plain on the 
Indus. On the noith, a similar bulwaik is formed 
by the lange anciently called Caucasus, which 
oveilooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Cas- 
pian Sea.f The pait of this table land westwaid 
of Ilei at belongs to thePeisians; and that east- 
waid of the same city, to the Afghans. 

Theie aie feitile plains in this tiact, and on the 
most extensive of them aie the cities of Cabul, 
Ghazni, Candahar, and Ileiatl; but the greatei 
pait consists of high downs, ill-suited to agncul- 
tuie, and inhabited by pastoial tubes, who live in 
tents. They have the same government and the 
same chaiactcr as the noith-eastein Afghans, ex- 
cept that they aie' much less tuibulent and con- 
tentious. In the pastoial tiacts, the Afghans are 
almost unmixed , but a gi eat pait of the popula- 
tion of the plains, including the cities, consists of 
Tajiks, who speak Persian, and aie the same peo- 

+ The city of Cdbul is 6000 feet above the sea. ( Burness 
Travels, vol i p 151 ) 

f See an essay by Mi J Bailhe Fraser, in Tiansactions of 
the Royal Geographical Society 

f Heidtis just beyond the ndge which divides the waters 
that lun to the south fiom those that flow noithwaid to the 
Oxus , but it is on the same level with the rest of the table 
land, and may be regarded as foimmg a part of it 
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jile that occupy similai situations m Peisia and 
Tiansoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the 
Peisian and Indian kings. The Afghan tubes le- 
mamed independent ; though those neai the pos- 
sessions of the two gieat monaichies must no 
doubt have been influenced by then power.' The 
gieatest ofthe western tubes weie the Glnljeis, who 
inhabited the country lound Candahai, and the 
Abdalis t, whose ouginal seat was m the mountains 
of GI 161 , but who chiefly lesided at the time now 
spoken of m the country lound Heiat. These 
tubes weie always livals, and often at wai with 
each othei. 

Dunng the leign of Shah Hosen (the last of the 
Safavis), the Glnljeis had given such offence to 
Peisia as topiovokeafonnidable expedition against 
them. Gnigin Khan, the pnnce of Geoigia (a 
conveit fiom Chustiamty to the Mahometan leh- 
gion), was sent to Candahar with an aimy of up- 
waids of SO, 000 men t, a foice his opponents were 
unable to withstand. But so galling was the yoke 
of the Peisians, that the Glnljeis, eie long, resolved 
to run all nsks to thiow it off. They weie headed 
by Mir Weis, then heieditaiy chief, a man of talents 
and enteipiise, and well awaie of the feeble con- 

A The Abdalis agreed about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuiy to pay tnbute to Peisia on condition of pio- 
tection against the Uzbeks 
I Now called Duranis 
f Malcolm’s Peisia, vol. i p. 601 . 
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dition of the Peisian empne. Conducting his 
opeiations with equal caution and boldness, Mir 
Weis sui prised Candahai, expelled the Persians 
from the sunounding countiy, and formed his ac- 
quisitions, with the ongmal possessions of his tube, 
into an independent state. This achievement took 
place m I7O8, and was followed by lepeated at- 
tempts of the Persians to lecover Candahar, m 
which they were at one time assisted by the Ab- 
dalis. In a. d. 1716 that tube joined the Ghil- 
jeis against them, and took Heiat, and oven an the 
gi eater pait of Peisian Khoiasan. The two tribes, 
however, continued then mutual hostilities : the 
Peisians piofited by their disunion, and peiseveied 
m opeiations against both until 1720; when the 
chief of the Glnljeis foimed the bold lesolution of 
cairymg the war into Persia, and striking at once 
at the existence of the government which had op- 
pi essed him and his people. 

Mir Weis had died in a.d. 1715, and was at first 
succeeded by his biothei ; but his son, whose name 
was Mahmud, befoie long seized on the govern- 
ment , and it was by him that the invasion of Per- 
sia was planned. The Persians had before this 
been defeated in a great battle with the Abdahs, 
who now thi eatened Meshhed, and whose pi ogress 
was assisted by the inclusions of the Uzbeks fiom 
the Oxus. 

The 1101th- western pait of Peisia, also, had been 
invaded by the Lezgis, fiom Mount Caucacus ; 
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and the misconduct of the government itself made 
it weaker than those foieign attacks. 

Mahmud left Candahai with 25,000 men. He 
hist maiched to Kirman, and thence to Yezd, 
fiom which place he moved duectly on Isfa- 
han. ■* 

He was opposed at Gulnabad, m the neighbour- 
hood of that capital, by an aimy of veiy supenor 
numbers, admnably equipped, and furnished with 
twenty-four pieces of cannon, t But the spirit of 
the Peisians was declined and their councils di- 
vided : the Afghans obtained a complete victory, 
and soon after began operations against the town. 
Isfahan had at this time attained to its highest 
pitch of magnificence and population.! The last 
advantage became a calamity on the piesent occa- 
sion ; foi the Afghans, finding themselves unable 

* He had before been, foi a time, m possession of Kuman, 
while in a temporaiy alliance with Persia against the Abdahs 
(Jones's Histoire de Nadu Shah , introduction, sect. 6 ) 

f “ The Pei sian soldiers looked fresh and showy, and all 
then equipments, fiom then tents in which they leposed, and 
the di esses they wore, to the gold and enamelled fuimtuie of 
the sleek lioises on which they l ode, weie ucli and splendid. 
The Afghans had hardly a tent to cover them, then horses were 
lean from fatigue, the men weie clothed in tatteis, and tanned 
by the rays of the sun , and, tlnoughout then whole camp, it 
was emphatically obseived, nothing ghtteied f but their swoids 
and lances ’ ” ( Malcolm's Persia, vol i p 623 ) 

t Ilan way, following Chardin, states the inhabitants at 600,000 
souls (vol n p 164-.), and although the compai isons di awn by 
tiavellers between this city and those of India render so great 
a population incredible, yet it cannot be unreasonable to admit 
one third of it, or 200,000 souls. 
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to make an impiession on the walls, had recouise 
to mteiceptmg the supplies. It seemed a wild 
pioject to blockade so extensive a city with 20,000 
men, to which amount the Afghans weie now ie- 
duced 5 yet so well did Mahmud supply the want 
of numbers by vigilance and activity, that the in- 
habitants before long began to suffei all the hon ois 
of famine The extent of this calamity, and the 
miseries enduied by the besieged, aie described by 
most wi iters as suipassing the gieatest extiemities 
ever known on such occasions A This dispropoi- 
tioned contest continued for no less than six months ; 
a pi oof of the piostration of the courage of the 
Peisians as well as of their poweis of enduiance. 
At length, after all their sallies had been repulsed, 
and all the attempts of tioops from the piovinces 
to foice in convoys had failed, the necessity of sub- 
mission became appaient. The king went foith 
with all Ins pnncipal couitieis in deep mourning, 
surrendered himself to Mahmud, and with his own 
hand placed the diadem on the head of the con- 
queroi (Octobei, 17^2). 

Mahmud’s government was, at fist, exeicised 
with unexpected leniency j but Ins gainson m Caz- 
vln having been suipnsed and massacred by the 
inhabitants of that city, he became alarmed foi his 
own safety, put seveial of the Persian chiefs to 

* The poet Mohammed All Hazln, howevei (who was in 
Isfahan during the siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of hungei . ( Belfoui 's Memon s 
of Hazm, p. 122 ) 
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death, and compelled all the armed pait of the 
population to quit the city on pain of a similai fate. 
Though the ciuelties of the Ghiljeis have been 
extravagantly exaggeiated , it is easy to imagine 
the insolence and baibanty of a tube of shepheids 
suddenly laised to uncontrolled powei ovei their 
foitnei oppiessois, and tendered deaf to compas- 
sion by a consciousness of numencal insignificance 
which could find no piotection but fiom tenoi. 

* An example may be found m the diffeient accounts of the 
transaction just mentioned Hanway, who is by no means 
given to exaggeiation, but who sometimes diew his information 
fiom populai mmoui or fiom woise authonty, asserts that 
Mahmud extnpated the whole of the nobility, and hunted down 
then childien, turning them out, one by one, like beasts of chase , 
and that he aftei wards oideied theslaughtei of eveiy man, civil or 
military, who had leceived pay (m howevei humble a capacity) 
fiom the formei government, commencing the massacie by the 
execution of 3000 of the late king’s guaids On the othei 
hand, the authoi of the “ Nadirnameh,” whose statement may 
almost be consideied as official, and who ceitainly had no wish 
to extenuate the atiocities of Mahmud, 1 elates that “he foimed 
a design to massacre the Peisians , and, on the same day on 
which the Afghans ai lived fiom Cazvin, he caused one bundled 
and fourteen persons to be put to death, Confounding the good 
with the bad, and the small with the gieat” (Fiom Sn W. 
Jones’s French translation, vol v of his Works, p 12 ) The 
same author relates that soon aftei wauls his evil genius led him 
to massacre all the piinces of the blood, and that he put them 
to death, to the numbei of thuty-nme These statements aie 
not veiy consistent with the idea of a massacie by thousands , 
and it may be obseived, that, dui mg all this time, Shah Hosen 
was left alive, and so fai from being cruelly treated, he com- 
plained of lus condition because he was confined to a small 
palace, and only attended by five male and five female seivants 
( Malcolm's Ihstoiy of Pei sia, vol l p 64.4 ) 
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Mahmud had not leigned two yeais when the 
agitation and anxiety he was exposed to, together 
with the effect of leligious anstenties and penances 
which he superstitiously imposed on himself, un- 
settled his leason. He became laving mad, and 
either died or was put to death ; when he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ashief (Apnl, 1724.). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. 
Before he had completed the conquest of Peisia, 
he was assailed at once by the Russians and Turks, 
who had enteied into aconfedeiacy foi dismembei- 
ing the kingdom. The western piovinces weie to 
belong to the Poite, and the noithein, as fai as the 
Aiaxes, to Russia. iVshief turned his attention 
in the hist instance to the Tuiks: he defeated 
them m lepeated actions, and compelled them to 
acknowledge his title 5 but he was not able to expel 
them fiom the conquests they had made. The 
Russians, though led by the czai Peter in peison, 
were less dangeious, from the stiong country 
thiough which they had to advance : they had, 
however, made then way to Resht, on the south of 
the Caspian Sea, when then careei was mtenupted, 
and aftenvaids abandoned, in consequence of the 
death of the czar. 

But Aslnef’s most foitnidable enemy was now 
rising neaiei home. Tahmasp, the son of Hosen, 
had fled fiom Isfahan, and had lemained undei the 
piotection of the tube of Kajai, on the shoie of 
the Caspian, with nothing of the loyal dignity but 
the name. The fist sign of a change of foitune 
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was his being joined by NAdn Cub, the gieutest 
wauioi Peisia has ever pioduccd. 

This chief, who had fiist collected tioops as a 
fi eebootei , now appealed as the deliveici of his 
counti y. lie laised the coinage of the Persians 
by his example and his success, called foith then 
leligious zeal, and levived theii national piide, 
until, by degiees, he elevated them fiom the abject 
condition into which they had sunk, to as high a 
pitch of mihtaiy gloiy as they had evci before 
enjoyed. 

His Hist exploits were the captuie of Meshhed 
and the lecoveiy of Khoiasan fiom the Abdalis 
and Mohammed Khan of SistAn, who had seized 
on pait of that piovmcc: he aftei wauls engaged 
the Glnljeis undei Aslnef, who adianced to the 
n 01 them fiontiei to attack him, diove them, in a 
succession of battles, to the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and so effectually woie down then aimy 
that they at last dispei sed, and gave up the posses- 
sion of then conquest, which they had letained foi 
seven yeais. Most of then liumbei weie killed in 
the wai 01 penshed m the deseit on their letiun 
home. Ashief was muideied by a Beloch chief 
between Kiiman and Candahai (Januaiy, 17 ^ 9 )* 

Nadir next maiched against the Tuiks, whose 
tieaty with Ashief left them m possession of pait 
of the Pei sian teintones. He had alieady re - 
coveied Tabiiz, when he leceived intelligence of 
a using of the Abdalis, and was obliged to letuin 
to Khoiasan. 
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On Ins foimei successful expedition against 
that tiibe, he had followed lip Ins victory by mea- 
suies of conciliation. By those means, and fiom 
their common enmity to the Glnljeis, he gamed 
a stiong paity among the Abdalis, and to its 
leader he confided the chaige of Heiat. The 
other paity had now gained the ascendancy, had 
ovenun Khoiasan, and laid siege to Meshhed, 
then held by Nadu’s biothei, Tbiahim, whom they 
had just befoie defeated m the field. They had 
even formed a connection with the Glnljeis : but 
the new allies had no sooner met, than their old 
enmities broke out, and they sepaiated moie 
estianged than ever. This war was more tedious 
than the fonner one, the siege of Heiat alone oc- 
cupying ten months ; but the Abdalis were tins 
time completely subdued. Nadir again took mea- 
suies to attach them to him aftei Ins victoiy, and 
as he not long after embraced the Sunni religion, 
they became the most devoted of Ins followers. 

The length of time occupied m these operations 
produced a crisis in the affaiis of Peisia. While 
the sole function of the government was the em- 
ployment of the aimy, the king natuially lemained 
ameie pageant m the hands of thegeneial; but 
when lestoied to the capital, and acknowledged 
throughout the kingdom, he became a peison of 
moie nnpoitance ; and, dunng the absence of Na- 
dir, he took upon lnm the exercise of all the loyal 
pierogatives. 

Nadir was not at all disposed to acquiesce m 
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such a tiansfei of authonty, and, as soon as he 
had settled the affans of Khoiasan, he repaned to 
Isfahan, and, taking advantage of the odium created 
by an unfavouiable treaty with the Tuiks, lie de- 
posed Tahmasp, and laised his infant son to the 
nominal sovereignty. Tins may almost be con- 
sideied as the avowed commencement of Ins own 
leign ; but it was not till he had gained many 
victones over the Tuiks, lecoveied the whole of 
the temtoiy occupied by that nation and the 
Russians, and made peace with both poweis, that 
he foimally assumed the title of King of Persia. 
Befoie he was invested with that dignity, he le- 
paned with Ins anny to the plain of Moghan, to 
which place he summoned the civil and military 
officeis, the govemois of distncts, the magistiates, 
and all the othei men of distinction in the empne, 
to the numbei of 100,000 peisons. By the una- 
nimous voice of this assembly he was offeied the 
ciown, winch, aftei some affected leluctance, he 
accepted, on condition that the Shla leligion sliould 
be abolished, and that of the Sunnis established 
tlnoughout Peisia (1736)/ 

By this change of leligion Nadu hoped to era- 
dicate all attachment to the Safavis, whose claims 
weie founded on then being the champions of the 
Shiasect, but as the Persians lemamed at heait 
as much devoted as evei to the national faith, the 


+ Nadunameli. Jones’s Woihs, vol v. p. 237 Hamvay le- 
presents Nadir as only stipulating loi a toleiation of the Sunni 
leligion, and subsequently abolishing that of the Shias 
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leal effect of the measuie was to pioduce an alien- 
ation between the new king and his subjects, and 
led to consequences equally calamitous to both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time. 
Nadir felt that a thione established by a succession 
of victones must be maintained by similai achieve- 
ments : he therefoie detei mined to giatify the 
pride of Ins countiymen by letaliatmg on their 
foimer conquerois, the Glnljeis, and 1 estoi ing Can- 
dahai to the Peisian monaichy. 

He made gieat piepaiations foi this expedition, 
and set out on it at the head of an aimy estimated, 
by some authonties, at 80,000 men A He had, on 
this occasion, the heaity co-opeiation of the Ab- 
dalis, while the Ghiljeis weie dispnited and dis- 
united. But they had not so far lost their maitial 
chaiactei as to yield without a struggle , and it 
was not till aftei a close blockade of neaily a 
twelvemonth that Nadir ventuied on an assault of 
Candahar: even then he was more than once le- 
pplsed before the city fell into Ins hands (Maich, 
1738). While the siege was pending, he settled 
the gieatei pait of the sunounding countiy ; and, 
at the same time, his son, Reza Cull Mirza, who 
had maiched fiom Meshhed against the Uzbeks, 
not only conqueied the piovmce of Balkh, but 

Malcolm’s Histoiy of Pei sia, vol 11 p 68 Hanway(vol 11 
p 355 ) says that this ai my of 80,000 men was closely followed 
by anothei of 30,000, but these gieat numbeis do not seem 
piobable to the west of the Indus, wheie the vast aimies, com- 
mon in India, aie veiy seldom seen. 
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gamed a victoiy on the Oxus, over the king of 
Bokhaia, m peison. 

Nadu’s conduct towards the Ghiljeis was mode- 
rate and politic : he took no vindictive measuies 
in letahation foi the invasion of Peisia; he tieated 
the Ghiljeis like his other subjects, and eni oiled 
many of them in his anny; but he lemoved a 
poition of the tube fiom their lands lound Can- 
dahai, which he made ovei to the Abdalis, and 
paiticularly to that part of them who had been 
settled about Nishapur, m the west of Khoiasan.* 

The acquisition of the Ghiljei temtoiy bi ought 
Nadir to the fiontiei of the Mogul empire. The 
extieme weakness of that monarchy could not 
escape his obseivation ; and the prospect of repair- 
ing the exhausted lesouices of Persia fiom so lich 

^ Jones’s NAdnnameh, Woiks, vol v p. 27 5 The account 
of the Ghiljei conquest is almost entu ely di awn fi om Hanway and 
the “Nadirnameh that of Nadir Shah’s pioceedings chiefly 
fiom the latter woik. Hanway is himself a man of judgment and 
veiacity, but Ins facts seem sometimes to lest on the authoutv 
of the “ Derniere Revolution de la Perse,” a soit of veision (we 
aie told) of the notes of Fathei Kiusinski, a Polish Jesuit, 
which, though founded on good mfounation, is too fanciful and 
highly colouied to be at all depended upon. It bears a con- 
sideiahle resemblance, m these lespects, to Catiou, formeily 
mentioned (in the leign of Shah Jehan) Kiusmski’s own woik 
has since been published m Germany, but I have nevei seen it 
Ihe “ Nadnnameh ” is a Persian histoiy, by Mirza Mehdi (who 
is stated by Sn J Malcolm to have been confidential secietaiy 
of Nadir Shah) Though a minister and a panegynst, he is a 
much moie faithful historian than Abul Fazl, and his style (in 
Sn W. Jones’s Fiench tianslation at least) is much cleaiei and 
more compact 
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a mine was scaicely a greatei temptation than the 
means of employing the warlike tribes now subject 
to his authonty, and combining then lival eneigies 
m an undei taking so acceptable to them all. 

While engaged m the siege of Candahai , he had 
applied to the couit of Delhi foi the seizui e or 
expulsion of some Afghans who had fled into the 
countiy near Ghazni. The Indian government 
was piobably unable to comply with this demand, 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in 
acknowledging Nadir Shah’s title : foi these rea- 
sons they allowed a long penod to elapse without 
letuinmg an answei. Nadu Shah lemonstiated in 
sti ong tei ms against this neglect of his application, 
and without fui ther delay advanced on Ghazni and 
Cabul. Another messengei, whom he now dis- 
patched to Delhi, having been cut off by the 
Afghans in the mountains. Nadir thought himself 
fully justified in an invasion of India. Cabul had 
fallen into his hands with little difficulty ; but he 
lemamed in that neighbouihood for some months 
for the piupose of settling the countiy, and did 
not commence Ins march to the eastward till neai 
the appioach of winter. The couit of Delhi had 
been too much absorbed m the diead of the Ma- 
lattas and its own internal factions to pay much 
attention to the proceedings of Nadir. As long 
as he was engaged m a contest within the old 
temtory of Peisia, they looked on with total mdif- 
feience ; and even when he had invaded their own 
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teiritoiy and taken Ccibnl, they still expected that 
the mountain tubes between that city and Pesli- 
awai would check his fuithci advance. But the 
money which, m icgulai times, was paid foi the 
puipose of keeping up an influence with those 
tubes, had for some ycais been withheld; and 
they had no inclination, if they had possessed the 
powei, of intei feung in favour of the Moguls. It 
was theiefoie with dismay pi opoitioned to their for- 
mei supmeness that the Moguls learned that Nadii 
had passed the mountains, had defeated a small 
foice undei one of then goveinois, had tin own a 
budge of boats ovei the Indus, and was advancing 
into the Panjab. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition at- 
tempted by the govemoi of Labor, Nadir met with 
no leal obstruction till he appioached the Jamna, 
within 100 miles of Delhi, when he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of the Indian ai my. 

Mohammed Shah had at length excited himself 
to collect his foice : he had been joined by Asof 
Jail, and had moved to Carnal, wheie he occupied 
afoitified camp. Sadat Khan, the \ iceioy of Oud, 
amved m the neighbouihood of this camp about 
the same time with Nadu Shah , and an attempt 
to mteicept him by the Persians bi ought on a 
paitial action, which ended in a geneial engage- 
ment. The Indians would in no cucumstances 
have been a match foi the haidy and expenenced 
soldieis opposed to them , and they v r eie now 
bi ought up m confusion and without conceit, Asof 
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-Jali having, fiom some leal ol pietended miscon- chap 
ception, taken no pait m the action. 1 *' 

The lesult was the lout of the Indian aimy: 

Khani Douian, the commandei-in-chief, was killed, 

and Sadat Khan taken piisonei , and Mohammed a d 1739, 

Pei, ] 3 

had noiesouice but to send Asof Jah to offei his a h 1151, 
submission, and lepan, himself, with a few attend- 
ants, to the Peisian camp. Nadu Shah leceived 
him with gieat couites}^ and allowed him to 1 etui 11 
on the same day to his own encampment. He did 
not on that account desist fiom piessmg his advan- 
tages ; for he soon aftei obliged Mohammed to 
join Ins aimy, and in this mannei the two kings 
marched on towaids Delhi. Diffeient accounts 
aie given of the negotiations earned on dunng the 
interval, which weie embairassed by the livaliy of 
Asof Jah and Sadat Khan , but such mtiigues 
could have no lesult of consequence, for Nadu had 
thepowei completely in his own hands, andiequiied 
no promptei to tell him how to exeicise it. 

The aimy leached Delhi in the beginning of Advances 
March, when both kings took up then lesidence in t0 
the loyal palace. Nadu distubuted a poition of Ins March, 

.A 11 llolj 

tioops thioughout the town ; he oideied stnct dis- ziiiaj 
cipline to be obseived, and placed safeguaids in 


* The journal translated by Frasei {Life of Nadir, p 154*.) 
makes Nadir’s whole aimy, with the followeis, who weie all 
armed, amount to 160,000, but an enumeration, by a news- 
writei in his camp, states his whole force, ivhen at Peshaiver, at 
64,500 fighting men, and 4-000 followers. (Ibid pp. 140, 14-1 ) 

S S 2 
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diffeient places foi the piolcclion of the inhabit- 
ants. 

These pi coalitions did not succeed in concili- 
ating the Indians, who looked on the fciocity of 
these stiangcis with ten 01, and on then mliusion 
with disgust/ On the second day aftci the occu- 
pation of the city a icpoit was spiead that Nadir 
Shah was dead, on which the luiticd of the Indians 
bioke foi th without lcstiamt. The) fell on all the 
Peisians within then icach , and Horn the manner m 
which those tioops weie scatteicd tluoughout the 
city, a considciahlc numbei fell saci dices to the 
populai fmy. The Indian nobles made no effort to 
piotect the Pci sums ; some even gave those up to be 
muideicd who had been furnished for the protec- 
tion of then palaces. 1 

Nadir Shah at fiist applied his whole attention to 
suppiessing the tumult, and, though piovoked to 
find that it continued duiing the whole night, and 
seemed lathei to mcicase than dimmish, he 
mounted his hoi sc atdaybieak, in the hope that Ins 
piesence would lestoi e quiet. Thefiist objects that 
met lus eyes m the stieets weie the dead bodies of 
his countiymen , and he was soon assailed with 
stones, anows, and fiieaims, fiom the houses. At 
last one of his chiefs was killed at his side, by a shot 

* Fiasei 

f Hazm states the numbei cut off at 700 (p 281 of Mr Bel- 
four’s edition of the ouguvil in the tianslation, p 299, it is 
7000, but doubtless from an enoi of the press) Scott (vol. n 
P 207 ) makes it 1000 
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aimed at himself ; when he gave way to his passion, 
and oidered a geneial massacie of the Indians. f 
The slaughtei laged fiotn sumise till the day was 
fai advanced, and was attended with all the honors 
that could be mspiied by lapme, lust, and thust 
of vengeance. The city was set on file m several 
places, and was soon involved m one scene of de- 
struction, blood, and tenor. 

At length Nadu, satiated with carnage, allowed 
himself to be pi evaded on by the intei cession of the 
empeior or his piime mimstei, and gave an older 
to stop the massacie , and, to the infinite ciedit of 
his discipline, it was immediately obeyed, t 

* Fiaser, p 183. 

f The authentic accounts diffei about the suspension of the 
massacie It is said that Nadu, dunng the whole peuod, sat 
m gloomy silence m the little mosque of Rokn u doula, in the 
Great Bazar , where Mohammed Shah and his nobles at length 
took courage to present themselves They stood before him 
with downcast eyes, until Nadu commanded them to speak, 
when Mohammed buist into tears, and entreated Nadir to spare 
his subjects I wish there was bettei authoi lty than Dow foi 
this not improbable anecdote The best accounts of the mas- 
sacie aie that of Hazln, who was an eye-witness, and whose 
lianative is copied, almost veibatim, by the authoi of the “ Sen 
Mutakherln,” and the journal of a native Indian, who was 
secietaiy to Snbuland, given by Fiasei in his “ History of 
Nadu Shah ” The succeeding transactions (in some of which 
the writei must have been an actor) aie minutely lecorded in 
the same journal Hazln informs us the massacre lasted foi 
half the day, and that the numbers slai 1 weie beyond calcula- 
tion. Fiasei makes the amount fiom 120,000 to 150,000, but 
the authoi of the “Nadunameh” seems neaiest the tiutli. and 
piobably below it, m stating that the slaughtei continued foi 
almost the whole day, and that about 30,000 peisons weie put 
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But the suffcimgs of the people of Delhi did not 
cease with this tiagedy. Nadu’s sole object in 
invading India was to eniicli himself by its plunder, 
and he began to discuss the conti ibutions fiom the 
moment of his victoiy. His hi st advisci was Sadat 
Khan : that nobleman died soon after i caching 
Delhi, when the woik of exaction was committed 
to Snbuland Khan and a Pei sum named Tahmasp 
Khan, and then pioccedings, which wcie suf- 
ficiently ngorous of themsches, weie mged on by 
the violence and impatience of Nadu. 

They fiist took possession of the impciial lica- 
suies and jewels, including the celebiatcd peacock 
thione. They aftenvaids seized on the whole 
effects of some gieat nobles, and compelled the lesL 
to saciifice the laigest paitof then pioperty as a 
lansom for the lemamdei. They then fell on the 
mfeiioi officeis and on the common inhabitants: 
guaids weie stationed to pi event people leaving the 
city, and eveiy man was constiamed to disclose 
the amount of his foi tune, and to pay accordingly. 
Eveiy species of ciuelty was employed to extoit 
these conti ibutions. Even men of consequence 
weie beaten to diaw foith confessions. Great nnm- 
beis of the inhabitants died of the usage they le- 
ceived, and many destioyed themselves to avoid 

to the swoid duung the couise of it Scott (vol h p 207) 
lestucts the number to 8000, but he does not give his authority, 
and it is inci edible that so small a lesult should be pioduced 
by many horns of uniesisted butcheiy by a detachment of 
20,000 men, which was the body employed on it. 
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the disgiace and torture. “ Sleep and rest forsook 
the city. In eveiy chamber and house was heard 
the ciy of affliction. It was, befoie, a general 
massacre ; but, now, the muidei of individuals.” * 

Conti lbutions were also levied on the governors 
of provinces ; until Nadir was at length convinced 
that he had exhausted all the sources fiom which 
wealth was to be obtained, and prepared himself 
to letuin to his own dominions. He made a treaty 
with Mohammed Shah, by which all the countiy 
west of the Indus was ceded to him. He mamed 
his son to a pnncess of the house of Teimur, and 
at last he seated Mohammed on the tluone, in- 
vested him, with his own hand, with the ornaments 
of the diadem, and enjoined all the Indian nobles 
to obey him implicitly, on pam of his futuie indig- 
nation and vengeance. 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a resi- 
dence of fifty-eight days, canymg with him a 
tieasuie m money, amounting, by the lowest com- 
putation, to eight or nine millions sterling, besides 
several millions in gold and silvei plate, valuable 
furniture, and nch stuffs of eveiy description ; and 
this does not include the jewels, which weie in- 
estimable. He also earned off many elephants, 
hoises, and camels, and led away the most skilful 


* The woids between inveited commas are diawn fiom Scott 
(vol n p 210), but the substance is the same m all the nai- 
latives 
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* The vanous sums of money enumeiated by Scott amount 
to between 8,000,000/. and 9,000,000/ The “Nadirnameh” 
says fifteen crores of lupees, Fiasei, tlintycioies of rupees, 
and Hanway, thirty crores, which he estimates at 37,500,000/. 
and all these sums aie the money alone. The impenal tiea- 
suies must have been gieatly encroached on since the leign 
of Shah Jehan . the peacock thione, which Tavermei esti- 
mated at 6,000,000/, is only valued, m the “ Nadirnameh,” at 
2,000,000/, and m Scott, only at 1,000,000/. Many stones 
which weie cui lent at the time, about the causes of this in- 
vasion, aie pieserved in Dow’s “ Hindostan ” Accoiding to 
those nanatives, Nadu was invited to India by Asof Jah and 
Sadat Khan, and the loss of the battle of Carnal was conceited 
between those chiefs Nadu Shah lewarded then tieacheiy 
by spitting on their beaids, and oidenng them to be dnven 
fiom his couit. The two nobles, thus disgiaced, agieed to end 
then shame by a voluntaiy death , but, as they weie livals, and 
each suspected the smcenty of the othei, they sent spies to 
discover whethei the resolution was earned into effect Asof 
Jah, the more crafty of the two, took an innocent draught, and 
soon after pietended to fall down dead, on which Sadat, de- 
ceived by the artifice, swallowed leal poison, and foithwith ex- 
po ed These fictions, like many othei s which ai e believed in times 
of agitation, disappear when full light is tin own on the penod 
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For some time after Nadir Shah’s departure, the chap 
inhabitants of Delhi lemained in a sort of stupor. iL " 
They had not yet recovered the tenor of the past, Deplorable 
and the destruction of then fortunes *. many of their of the 
houses were m nuns , much of the city was entuely capltaI ’ 
deseited, and the whole infected by the stench of 
the bodies which still lay unburied in the stieets. 

It was not till long aftei Nadir was gone, that the 
couit awoke as if fiom a lethargy. * The view of and of the 
the empne which piesented itself was as full of cmpire 
lum and desolation as the capital. The army was 
destroyed, the treasuiy emptied, the finances all but 
annihilated ; the Maiattas still thieatened on the 
south, and the only piovinces which had not been 
laid waste by then lavages had now been destioyed 
by Nadu’s aimy. 

To these unavoidable evils the couit added Internal 
internal dissension. The pi evading faction was 
formed of a few great families who, from their Turk 
descent, were called the Turam nobles : the heads 
weie the vizir Kamr u din Khan and Asof Jab; 
and they weie connected by intei mamages as well 
as by paity. To them weie opposed all those de- 


dissensions 


+ Frasei 
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sirous of supplanting them, or jealous of their 
ascendancy; among which number the emperoi 
himself was thought to be included. 

This divided government would have fallen an 
easy piey to the Maiattas, had not circumstances 
procured it a lespite fiom the encioachments of 
those invaders. If the power of Nadir Shah had 
been undenated by the Moguls, it waspiobably 
quite unknown to Baji Rao : and he seems to have 
been stiuck with amazement at the appeal ance of 
this ternble antagonist, m a field which he expected 
to have tiaversed unopposed. His fiist thought 
was to suspend all his plans of aggiandizement, and 
foim a geneial league foi the defence of India. 
“ Our domestic quanels (he writes) are now in- 
significant : there is but one enemy in Hindostan.” 
. . . “ Hindus and Mussulmans, the whole power of 
the Deckan, must assemble.”'* When he was le- 
lieved from the fear of Nadir Shah, he leturned to 
lus old designs. He had a giound of quarrel with 
the Moguls, as the agieement made by Asof Jah 
had not been foimally latified by the empeior, and 
the obvious couise for him was to have enfoiced 
Ins claim at Delhi : but he was led to choose the 
Deckan for the theatie of the wai, that he might 
he at hand to watch the pioceedmgs of the Bosla 
of Beiai and the Geikwar of Guzei at, who weie 
plotting to overthiow his power under pietence of 
emancipating the iaja. He disposed of the Bosla 

■* Grant Duff, vol. i. p 54.7 
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by engaging him in a 1 emote expedition into the 
Carnatic, and then attached Nasir Jang, the second 
son of Asof Jah, who had been left m charge of his 
fathei’s government, and was encamped with 10,000 
men at Burlianpur. Baji Rao at hist sunounded 
him, and probably expected the same success as he 
had lately met with against Asof Jah himself, but 
the young viceioy showed a vigour unusual to the 
Moguls of that day , and, being joined by a rein- 
foi cement, he attacked the Marattas, broke through 
then aimy, and had advanced to Ahmednagar on 
his way to Puna, when Baji Rao thought it pru- 
dent to come to an accommodation with him. The 
peshwa seems now to have been 1 educed to per- 
plexity by the vaiiety of embairassments which he 
had biought on himself*, and was returning to 
Ilindostan (foi what pm pose is not known), when 
his plans weie anested by his death, which took 
place on the Nerbadda. 

He left three sons : Balajl Rao, who succeeded 
him as peshwa; RagonatRao, or Ragoba, who was 
at one time much connected with the English, and 
was the fathei of the last peshwa ; and Shamshir 
Baliadui, to whom (though an illegitimate son by 
a Mahometan woman, and biought up in his 


* He wiites thus to his spnitual guide “ I am involved m 
difficulties, in debt, and in disappointments , and like a man ready 
to swallow poison . neai the rdja are my enemies, and should I 
go at this time to Sattaia, they will put their feet on my breast. 
I should be thankful if I could meet death.” ( Grant Duff, 
vol l. p. 559 ) 
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mothers leligion) he left all his possessions and 
pretensions in Bundelcand. 

Dm mg the last yeais of Baji Rao’s admimstia- 
tion he had been engaged in wais in the Concan. 
They weie chiefly conducted by his biothei, Chim- 
naji 5 and, flora the position of his enemies m foits 
and islands, piotected on one side by the sea, and 
on the other by hills and jungles, lequned extia- 
oidinaiy exeitions, and weie attended with impei- 
fect success. 

These enemies were A'ngiia of Colaba, the 
Abyssinians of Jmjeia, and the Poituguese. A'n- 
gua, after his acknowledgment of Sabo Raja, le- 
mamed m nominal dependence on the Maiatta 
state, but employed his own lesouices with little 
or no conti ol. His piracies (which he called 
“levying chout on the sea”) lendered him foi- 
midable to all his neighbouis. The English made 
lepeated attacks on him with considerable naval 
foices ; and, on one occasion, with the co-opeiation 
of the Poituguese (a d. 1719); yet failed in all 
then attempts. The Dutch also sent a stiong 
foice against him at a later period (a. d. 1724) with 
equal ill success. The peshwa intei posed m a dis- 
pute between two biotheis of the family, and le- 
ceived fiom one of the competitors two foits which 
they possessed m the Ghats (about a. d. 1 734). 
The contest, however, continued ; and the peshwa, 
though latteily assisted by an English fleet, was 
unable to bring it to a conclusion till the tune of 
Baji Rao’s death.* 


* Giant Duff 
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The war with the Abyssinians was still less suc- 
cessful. Those Mussulmans weie as poweiful at 
sea as A'ngiia. They weie, besides, in the piactice 
of lavagmg the Maiatta temtones on the mam 
land, and had even seized on some of their foits. 
The utmost lesult of the peshwa’s effoits was to 
piocure foibearance fiom those aggiessions (a. d. 
1736).* 

The war with the Poituguese originated in the 
contest between the A'ngrias (a, d. 1737). It 
ended in the loss of the P 01 tuguese possessions in 
Salsette, Bassem, and the neighbouring paits of the 
Concan (a. d. 1739). The difficulties encountered 
by the Maiattas in this conquest may be estimated 
fiom their loss at the siege of Bassein, which they 
themselves admit to have amounted to 5000 killed 
and wounded.t 

The storms which weie gathering round Baji 
Rao at his death might have been expected to 
overwhelm his successor ; but Balajr, however in- 
fenor to his father in other respects, was at least 
his equal m addiess; and the skill with which he 
availed himself of some favourable circumstances 
effected his deliverance from the difficulties with 
which he was sui rounded. 

The dangeis felt by Baji Rao, besides his ill suc- 
cess against Nasir Jang, were caused by his financial 
embairassments and his domestic enemies. The 
chief of his enemies weie, the piiti nidhi, Raguji 
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Bosla, and Damaji Geikwai. The fist was the 
old nval of Ins family" , and, though much de- 
pressed, was still foimidable. Paisoji, the foundei 
of the Boslas, afterwaids lajas of Beiar, was a pn- 
vate hoiseman fiom the neighbouihood of Sattaia: 
though he boie the same name with the house of 
Sevaji, theie is no pi oof that he was of the same 
descent. He, howevei, lose to distinction; and, 
being one of the hist to join Raja Saho when he 
letiuned fiom Delhi, was furthei advanced by that 
prmce, and invested with a light to collect all the 
Maiatta dues in Beiar and the forest countiy far- 
ther to the east. Raguji, his cousin, who was a 
favourite of Saho, and mamed to his sister-in-law, 
was laised to his station on Ins death, m prefeience 
to his son, who ought to have succeeded him. 
Raguji had given offence to the peshwa by levying 
contributions to the noith of the Neibadda, in the 
tiact which had been appiopiiated to the latter 
chief: he was likewise an object of jealousy, fiom 
the apprehension that he might prevail on Saho to 
keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him. The 
Geikwai had been the guardian, and was now the 
repiesentative, of Dabaii, the chief of Guzeiat, 
anotliei of the peshwa’ s uvals, whose oivn ignoiance 
and debauchery incapacitated him foi business.* 
The last of Baji Rao’s difficulties arose fiom the 
enormous debts mcuiied m his militaiy expeditions, 
which, from the exhausted state of the country, 




* See p 598 
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and some changes in the mode of wai, no longer 
paid theii own expenses. 

His piincipal cieditoi, Baiamatiker, was himself 
a man of some consequence, and of immense wealth ; 
his unsatisfied demand had led to quanels with 
Baji Rao, and Ragup secuied his co-operation by 
piomismg to suppou his claims, and even to pio- 
cuie foi him an indemnity, in the succession to the 
high office lately held by his debtoi. 

Raguji, as has been mentioned, was on an expe- 
dition to the Cainatic, and was besieging Tiichino- 
poly, when he heard of the peshwa’s death ; and, 
although he instantly hastened to Sattaia to oppose 
Balajfs succession, he was obliged to leave the 
gi eater pait of his aimy behind him : his views, 
also, were as inconsistent with those of the phti 
nidhi as with the peshwa’s; and he had, theiefore, 
no conceit with that minister. Damaji Geikwar 
was not leady to take the field ; and Nasir Jang, 
who soon after rebelled against his father, was too 
much occupied to profit by the Maiatta dissen- 
sions. On the othei hand, Balajl was already near 
the capital : he had been joined by a portion of 
his fathei’s tioops under his uncle, Chimnajl, and 
the rest weie disposable and at hand : the laja was 
sunounded by his creatuies ; and, above all, he 
was the head of the Bramin party and as all the 
business, even of his enemies, was m the hands of 
that class, he had a prodigious advantage m every 
contest. He was accoidingly appointed peshwa m 
spite of all opposition, and Raguji letuined to his 
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rook army at Tnchinopoly, whither Bai amatiker, in this 
AiI change of cucumstances, was glad to accompany 
Success of him. Balaji, howevei, did not fail to apply himself 
Bahjl to the liquidation of his debts ; a task foi which he 
was much bettei fitted than his father. 

After moie than a yeai spent on internal airange- 
Intomiwa ments, Balaji turned his attention to Ins claims on 
Hmdostan which had been encroached on by Ra- 
guji Bosla. Foi tins purpose heprocuied fiom the 
laja a distinct assignment of all the Maiatta lights 
and all tnbute that might be collected to the north 
of the Neibadda, excepting in the piovince of Gu- 
zeiat. To give leality to this grant, Balaji marched 
towaids the point fiom which he could most easily 
check the inteiference of Raguji : he ciossed the 
Neibadda, took Gana and Mandala, and was about 
to move on Allahabad, when he was lecalled by 
an invasion of Malwa by Damaji Geikwar fiom 
Guzerat Damaji, who, peihaps, had no object 
but to make a diveision in favoui of Raguji, letired 
H-csh, on his appioach •, and Balaji took advantage of his 
mandson position in Malwa to piess the com t of Delhi foi 
of Delhi a contn mation of the giant of that piovince extoi ted 
by Baji Rao fiom Asof Jah, which had lemained 
m suspense duiing the Peisian invasion. His views 
on this subject weie facilitated by those veiy en- 
cioacbments of Raguji which it had been so much 
his desne to check. 

Bengaiby f c ^ ie ^ had, on his letuin fiom the Cainatic, 

Raguji sent a foice into Bengal, under his Biarnm mmistei, 
Basker Pandit, which had ravaged the piovince, 
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t hieatening the vicero} r himself when his tioops 
weie dispeised, and letmng into the southern 
and western hills, when he was m foice. All Veidi 
Khan", then viceioy, maintained a good lesistance 
to Baskei Pandit; but he was alaimed at the ad- 
vance of Raguji m pei son, and besought the em- 
peioi to afford him immediate assistance, if he did 
not wish to lose the piovince. The empeior, con- 
scious of his own weakness, oideied Safdei Jang 
(who had succeeded Ins father, Sadat Khan, as 
viceioy of Oud) to undeitake the task ; at the same 
time he took the more effectual measure of calling 
in the aid of Balaji Rao, and pui chased it by a 
confirmation of the grant of Malwa.f Nothing 
could be moie agreeable to Balaji Rao than this 
invitation. He immediately maiched by Allah- 
abad and Behai, and leached Muishidabad, the 
capital of the province, m time to piotect it from 
Raguji, who was appioaclung fiom the south-west. 
He heie leceived fiom All Verdi the payment of 
an assignment gi anted to him by the couit of Delhi 
on the aneais of the levenue of Bengal ; and being 
now zealous m the cause which he was so well paid 

■* Called also Moliabat Jang 

f Captain Grant Duff states that the giant was not confirmed 
until after the expulsion of Raguji, in a d 1743, and it may 
not have been foimally dehveied over till then, but his own 
abstiact of the grant (vol 11 p 15 ) bears the date of Jamadi ul 
Awal, in the twenty-fourth yeai of Mohammed Shah’s reign, 
which would be about May, 1742 Balaji, on his pait, was to 
furnish 4000 horse at his own cost, and 8000 moie to be paid 
by the emperor 
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for espousing, he marched against the invader. Ra- 
guji letned befoie him, but was ovei taken, and 
suffered a rout, and the loss of his baggage, before 
he was completely driven out of the province. 
After this success Balajl returned to Malwa, 
whence, aftei some time, he set out for Sattara. 

His piesence was at no time more required; for 
Raguji, on his letum from Bengal, determined to 
piofit by Balajfs absence, and was on full march 
for the capital. Damajl Geikwar was also ap- 
pioaclnng fiom Guzerat, and the agent of the pliti 
nidhl (who was himself disabled by sickness) was 
m active prepaiation to assist him. Balajl must 
have foimed a high estimate of the power of this 
combination, since he thought the dissolution of it 
woith the sacufice of those exclusive rights beyond 
the Neibadda for which he had so successfully con- 


Hebuys tended. He conceded to Raguii the light of levy- 

over Uaguji 0 ° 0 J 

by liberal mg tubute m all Bengal and Behar, if not also m 

cessions 

a. b . 1744, Allahabad and Oud. By this adjustment the othei 


ah ii57 confedeiates weie left without suppoit; but it 


suited the peshwa’s piojeets to temporise with 


them, and the stoim which thieatened so much 


Raguji 
again in- 
\ ailes 
Bengal 


distui bailee was thus quietly dispelled. The con- 
cession to Raguji seems to have been dictated by 
sound policy: Ins views weie hencefoith tinned 
towaids the east, and his designs on the succession 
to the laja appeal to have been laid aside. Bengal, 
indeed, soon affoided bun sufficient employment. 

Baskei Pandit was again sent into that piovmce : 
his operations in the field weie successful ; but he 
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suffered himself to be inveigled into an intei view 
with All Veidi, by whom he was treaclieiously 
muideied, and at the same moment his army was 
attached and dispeised. Bengal was thus, for a 
tune, deliveied fiom the Maiattas. But All 
Verdi’s chief suppoit in his wais had been a body 
of Afghans, under a celebiated leader named Mus- 
tafa Khan ; and with them he now quanelled. A 
serious levolt ensued, of which Raguji took advan- 
tage , and, although the levoltwas at last subdued, 
and many othei vicissitudes befell the contending 
paities, yet Raguji was so far successful in the end, 
that, in a. d. 1751, not long befoie the death of 
All Verdi, he obtained a cession of Cattac (the 
southern division of Orissa), and an engagement 
foi the payment of twelve lacs of rupees (120,000£.) 
as the chout 01 ti ibute of Bengal. 

During all this time the Maiattas had been en- 
tnely fiee from disturbances on the side of the 
Moguls m the Deckan. Asof Jah had been re- 
called from Delhi, m a.d. 1744, by a levolt of his 
second son, Nasir Jang; and when it was sup- 
pi essed, he was involved in distuibances m the 
subordinate government of Aicot, which occupied 
him till he died, at the age of 104 lunai years. 

His death led to contentions among Ins sons , 
which, being unconnected with events in the other 
paits of India, and chiefly influenced by the Fiench 
and English, will be best understood when we 
come to relate the pioceedings of those nations. 

The death of Asof Jah was followed, befoie the 
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130 ok end of the succeeding yeat, by that of Sabo Raja ; 

XI1 and the Iattci event pioduced the crisis foi which 
a d 1749 the peshwa had all along been piepai mg, and which 
Doc? was to decide the future foi tunes of himself and 
his descendants. 

intrigues As Saho was without issue, it was necessary by 
tests for the the Hindu custom that he should adopt a successoi , 
succession an< j t j ie same custom lestnctcd the choice to his 

kindled. The neaicst kinsman, in this case, was 
the laja of Cdlapui ; and Ins claim, in itself so 
difficult to set aside, was suppoited by a close 
alliance with Sawatu Bai, the wife of Saho and the 
nval and enemy of the peshwa. 

Though the government was entnely in the 
hands of Balaji, the peisonat conduct of the raja 
was almost as much under the conti ol of his wife ; 
the imbecility into which he had of late years fallen 
ren deimg him incompetent to judge foi himself. 
Theiewas, theiefoie, a continual dangei of hei pie- 
vailing on Saho to adopt the laja of Colapui j and 
it was impossible foi Balaji to anticipate hei, as he 
was unpiovided with a claimant, and could not 
yet ventuie to seize on the government in Ins own 
Boldness name. In this perplexity he had lecouise to a 
ofBai.iji ess stiatagem well woithy of the subtlety of his class. 
Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram, who had so 
long maintained the claims of hei son, Sevaji IL, 
in opposition to Saho, was still alive at an ad\ anced 
age , and although hei enmity to the peshwa was 
not abated, she was tempted, by the piospect of 
lecoveiing hei influence, to entei into the designs 
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of that minister. In fuitheiance of theii pioject, 
a seciet intimation was conveyed to Saho, that a 
posthumous son of Sevaji II. had been concealed 
by Taia Bai, and was still alive. Saho made known 
his supposed discoveiy to the peshwa, and it was 
determined to question Taia Bai. It may be ima- 
gined that she leadily admitted the fact, but the 
whole story was tieated with udicule by the otbei 
paity, and Sawatn Bai ledoubled hei vigilance to 
pi event the laja fiom acting on the delusion pio- 
duced by it. She was safe fiom an adoption which 
could not take place without a ceitain degiee of 
publicity, but she was cn cum vented by a stroke 
of audacity foi which she could not have been 
piepared : it was no less than an asseition that 
the laj a had signed an mstiument, tiansfening all 
the poweis of Ins government to the peshwa, on 
condition of Ins maintaining the loyal title and dig- 
nity m the house of Sevaji thiough the giandson 
of Taia Bai. It is said that this important deed 
was executed at a secret intei view between Balajl 
and the laja: but whether the signatuie (if ge- 
nuine) was obtained by pei suasion 01 fraud, when 
the deed was produced, and how fai its authen- 
ticity was admitted at the time, aie left in an ob- 
scurity which is lendeied moie mystenous by the 
conduct of Balajl and Taia Bai in cncumstances 
which will appeal m the sequel.' 1 ' 

•* I possess no facts relating to this i evolution but what aie 
given by Grant Duff, but I have been led to conclusions some- 
what different from that author, both with vegaid to the leality 
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At the moment of the death of Sabo, the peshwa 
called in a fiesh foicc to Sattaia, and seized on the 
head of the opposite party. He then pioclaimed 
the giandson of Taia Bai by the title of Ram 
Raja, and took measures to piomote the influence 
of that puncess, with the intention of turning it 
to his own use. After these piepaiations, he sum- 
moned the gieat chiefs to com l, that the new ar- 
langements might be confli med by theii 1 ecognition. 
Damaji Geikwai did not attend, but Raguji Bosla 
appealed as an ally, and, aftei some affected in- 
quires, acknowledged the succession of Ram Raja. 
The foimei concessions to him weie contained, and 
he leceived, m addition, apoition of the lands of 
the pfiti mdhi, which weie now confiscated. Va- 
iious othei chiefs leceived advantages calculated 
to bind them to the new government ; and, among 
otheis, Smdia and Holcai leceived assignments of 
the whole levenue of Malwa, except a small poition 
granted to othei chiefs/ 

The establishment of the peshwa’s authority was 
not effected without some attempts at insunection, 
and was endangeied by a tempoiaiy quariel be- 
tween him and Ins cousin, Sedasheo Bliao ; but it 
was at length so fully completed as to leave Balaji 
at libeity to engage m the affaus of foieign states. 

of Ram Raja’s descent, and the bond fide consent of Saho to 
the transfer of the sovereignty 

* Of 1,500,000/ , which formed the whole levenue, 750,000/ 
was allotted to Holcai, 650,000/ to Sindia, and 100,000/ to 
Puai and othei chiefs ( Grant Duff, vol n p. 40 ) 
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He then undeitook the cause of Ghazi u din Khan, 
the eldest son of Asof Jah, against Salabat Jang, 
his thiid son, who was m possession of the family 
inheritance, aftei the death of two other competitois 
cut off dunng a civil war. He had befoie tians- 
ferred his lesidence to Puna, and he now left Ram 
Raja at Sattaia m peifect freedom, but under the 
control of Taia Bai. He then maiched into the 
Nizam’s temtory, and was alieady in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salabat’ s aimy, when he leceived m- 
mtelligence which obliged him to lelmquish his 
undertaking, and to letuin by foiced marches to 
his own countiy. He had no sooner set out on 
his campaign than Taia Bai, whose ambition and 
violence were not tamed by^age, secietly invited 
Damaji Geikwai to maich with his aimy to Sattaia : 
at the same time she pioposed to Ram Raja to 
asseit his soveieignty ; and finding the laja averse 
to her design, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji to seize his person and confine him to a 
a dungeon. She had it still m her power to have 
made use of her pnsonei’s name: instead of that, 
she pioclaimed him an impostoi, and earned on 
the government without any ostensible authority 
but hei own. 

Notwithstanding the lapidity of the peshwa’s 
letuin, his officeis had already moie than once en- 
counteied the Geikwai ; and the advantage, after 
some alternations of success, was on their side, 
when Balaji amved. But that wily Biamin ti usted 
to othei aims than the swoid : he piocured a 
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meeting with Damaji, at which he tieacheiously 
made him pusonei , attacked ins aimy, thus de- 
pi ived of theii leadei , and, m the end, completely 
bioke up and dispensed Ins foice. Taia Bai, though 
stnpped of mihtaiy foice, and founding no title on 
the laja’s pietensions, had still some inexplicable 
influence which pi evented the peshwa fiom ciush- 
mg hei. She denved aid at the picscnt moment 
from the advance of Salabat Jang, who invaded 
the Mai atta dominions m his turn, and was moie 
foinndable than any of his picdccessois since Au- 
langzib, being accompanied by a Fiench subsidiaiy 
foice of 500 Euiopeans and 5000 Sepoys undei 
M. Bussy, the most distinguished of tlie officeis of 
his nation that evei appealed m India. Though 
Balaji opposed the invasion with all the lesouices 
of Maiatta wai, he soon learned then inefficiency 
against his new adveisaiy, who lepulscd his assaults, 
beat up his camps, and, befoie long, established 
a geneial impiession of his own supeiionty. By 
these means the aimy advanced to within twenty 
miles of Puna. Balaji piobably felt little uneasiness 
about Ins infant capital, but was alaimed by the 
discovery that the invadeis weie m communication 
with Taia Bai and the laja of Colapur, and made 
oveituies for peace ; which weie m the coiuse of 
negotiation, when he was unexpectedly lelieved 
fiom the piesence of his enemies. However su- 
penoi to all paities m the field, Bussy was depend- 
ent on the civil anangements of the prince with 
whom he seived , and the mismanagement of 
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Salabat and his mmisteis had embanassed his 
finances, thiown histioops into aneais, and brought 
on such discontents that the aimy became neaily 
ungovernable : at the same time Raguji Bosla (who 
had just obtained the cession of Cattak and the 
tubute of Bengal formerly mentioned) bioke into 
the Nizam’s pait of Berai, took the foits of 
Gaweilgliar and Nam ala, and thieatened fuithei 
hostilities. Salabat was theiefoie well satisfied to 
make up an aimistice, and move back to his own 
dominions *, wheie new troubles, in which the Ma- 
lattas weie again actors, awaited him at no distant 
day. 

The division of India into seveial states, and the 
necessity of pui suing then sepaiate histories, make 
it difficult, at this stage, to preseive the older of 
time, and have earned us on m the Maiatta trans- 
actions for several yeais beyond the date to which 
those of Delhi have been bi ought down. These 
last, liowevei, weie for a long time of little import- 
ance. On the depaituie of Asof Jah for the 
Deckan (a.d. 174-1), Ins place at couit was taken 
by his son, Ghazi u din, whose political con- 
nection with the vizir, Kami u din Khan, was 
stiengthened by his being manied to the daugh- 
ter of that minister. Their union enabled them 
to resist many intrigues and combinations, which 
weie stained with tieachery and assassinations, 
on both sides, beyond the worst epoch of foimer 
histoiy. 

The only event of impoitance within that penod 
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was the lise of the Rolnllas, an Afghan colony 
which acquned possession of the countiy east of 
the Ganges fiotn Oud to the mountains, and made 
a consideiable figuie m later times. Then chief 
was All Mohammed, a Hindu conveit, adopted by 
an Afghan officei ; and they weie themselves 
mostly composed of Eusofzeis and othei tiibes of 
the noi tb-east. Though no long pei lod bad elapsed 
since then appeal ance as a state, they bad alieady 
attained to consideiable impoitance, and it le- 
quued an expedition headed by the emperoi to 
bung them into tempoiaiy submission. 

But a fai moie foimidable combination of the 
same people was foimmg within then native limits ; 
and fiesb invasions weie piepaied foi India, by the 
death of hei most dieaded enemy. 

Though Nadir Shall had not attained to sove- 
leignty without mcuiiing all the vaneties of guilt 
by which that pnze must be puichased in the East, 
and although he had moie than once given in- 
stances of baibaious seventy in Ins tieatment of 
some offending towns, yet, on the whole, up to the 
taking of Delhi, he was, peihaps, less sanguinaiy 
than the geneiahty of Asiatic monarchs, especially 
those of Peisia. But the scenes of spoil and 
slaughtei to which he was theie habituated, to- 
gethei with the intoxication of unintenupted suc- 
cess, appear to have commenced an alteiation in 
his chaiacter which giadually changed him from a 
ngoious, but not unjust, master, into a ciuel and 
capacious tyiant. These qualities did not at once 
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disclose themselves to their full extent. The first 
years aftei his letuin fiom India were occupied in 
the conquest of the kingdoms of Bokhaia and 
Khaiizm, which he subdued and evacuated as he 
had done India j in an attempt to leduce the hill 
tribe of Lezgi ; and m three campaigns against the 
Tuiks : but when this war was terminated by a 
tieaty, and the mind of Nadir lemamed without a 
vent foi its natuial eneigy, it turned its poweis 
against itself, and became the abode of dark sus- 
picions and ungoveined passions. His chief un- 
easiness aiose from the lehgious prejudices of his 
countrymen. Though he had endeavouied to len- 
dei the Sunni lehgion moie acceptable, and to give 
it something of a national chaiactei, by placing its 
establishment under the special piotection of the 
Imam Jafir, who was a descendant of Ah, and a 
favounte saint in Persia, yet he was aware that the 
people were still zealous Shias, and that the feelings 
of the sect were turned against him by the priests, 
whose lands and stipends he had confiscated imme- 
diately aftei his accession. He therefoie looked 
on eveiy Peisian as his enemy ; but was especially 
jealous of Ins eldest son, Rezza Cull, who, he 
thought, was the fittest instrument foi the pui poses 
of the disaffected. He had been wounded in a 
foiest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot fiom a 
seciet hand, and although theie was no reason to 
think that the assassin was not one of the enemy, 
yet he could not divest himself of the belief that 
he was an emissaiy of the pnnee. The hoiking of 
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these feelings at last led him to put out the eyes of 
Rezza Cull} and his lemoise, instead of softening 
his heait, exaspeiated his fury. He now taunted all 
who entieated him for mercy with their failure to 
intei cede when his own son was in danger. His con- 
duct became that of an open enemy of his species. 
His ciuelties weie equalled by his extoi lions , and 
both weie accompanied by thieats and expiessions 
of hatied against his subjects. These oppressions 
led to levolts, which diew on fiesh enoimities: 
whole cities weie depopulated, and toweis of heads 
laised to commemoiate then rum : eyes weie torn 
out, toituies inflicted, and no man could count 
foi a moment on Ins exemption fiom death in toi- 
ments. Dining the two last yeais of Ins life his 
lage was mci eased by bodily sickness, until it pai- 
took of fienzy, and until his subjects weie com- 
pelled to lay plots foi lidding themselves of a tyiant 
whose existence was incompatible with their own. 
In his distiust of Ins countiymen, he had entei- 
tained a body of Uzbek meicenanes ; and he had 
thiown himself, without leseive, on the Afghans, 
taking a pleasuie in mollifying Ins old soldieis by 
a marked prefeience of then foimei enemies and 
Ins own. He now began to haibour a design for 
employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived m constant diead. On 
the day befoie Ins death, while labouring undei 
some piesentnnent of evil, he leaped on his hoise 
m the midst of Ins camp, and was on the point of 
flying fi om his own aimy to take refuge m a foi tress. 
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When bis mind was somewhat calmed, after this 
act of madness, he sent for the Afghan chiefs, 
appealed to their fidelity foi the presei vat ion of 
his life, and [concluded by mstiuctmg them to 
.disperse his Peisian guaids, and to seize on his 
principal nobles. These oideis weie not given so 
secietly but they came to the eais of those so 
nearly concerned; and as the night was to pass 
befoie their destiuction was accomplished, they 
had time to anticipate it by the assassination of 
tlieir enemy. 

A number of the conspuators, among whom 
were the captain of Ins guard and the chief of his 
own tube of Afshar, enteied his tent aftei mid- 
night ; and, although they involuntarily diewback 
when challenged by that deep voice at which they 
had so often trembled, yet they soon recoveied 
tlieir com age: one of them made a blow at the 
king with a sabre, and bi ought him to the giound ; 
he endeavouied to laise himself, and attempted to 
beg his life; but the conspnatois only redoubled 
their blows until he expired ; <c the boast, the 
terror, and the execiation of his country.”* 

* Peie Bazin ( Lettres Edifiantes, vol. iv ) This Jesuit, who 
accompanied Nadu Shah as his physician m the last y eai s of 
his life, gives the best account of that period The other 
authorities for his history aie, Sn John Malcolm’s “Persia,” the 
c Nadirnameh” (tianslated by Su W Jones), and Hanway 
Hamv ay gives a different view of the transactions i elating to 
Itezza Cull, but Bazin’s is confirmed by the “ Nadirnameh,” 
which, likewise, gives a lively pictuie of the tyranny and atio- 
cities of Nadir Shah (Livie vi chap xix p. 398 Jones’s 
Woiks, vol v.) 
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On the next morning an attack was made on 
the Peismns by the Afghans, imdei the command 
of Ahmed Khan Abdali, who was joined by the 
Uzbeks. It was made in the hope of being still in 
time to tescue the shall , but, consideiing the m- 
fenonty of the numbeis of the Afghans, they may 
be 1 eckoned foi tnnate m making good theii letieat 
to theii own countiy, neai the fi on tier of which 
the death of Nadii took place. w 

Ahmed Khan was the son of Zeman Khan, the 
heieditaiy chief of the Abdalis, who headed them 
on their hist conquest of Khoiasan. He was de- 
scended of the family of Sadduzei, which was 
looked on with a soit of leligious veneiation by 
then tube, and although only twenty-three yeais 
of age, he had been distinguished by the paiticular 
notice of Nadu Shall, t 

* An animated descnption of this unequal contest, and of 
the valour and good oidei with which the 4000 Afghans con- 
ducted then retieat, is given by Bazin, who was a spectator of 
the action, “ au milieu des balles et des sabics ” 

f The person of a Sadduzei lvas inviolable, and no officer, of 
wliatevei rank, could put an Abdali to death without the au- 
thonty of a Sadduzei I have been led to think that the com- 
mon story of Ahmed’s having been a macebeaiei of Nadu Shah’s 
originated in the circumstance that the woid (chobdar), which 
on the west of the Indus belongs to a few of the greatest 
officeis of state (who cany wands oi gold sticks), is m India 
applied to a common macebeaier, yet it is not piobable that 
one of those high offices wmuld be confened on the chief of a 
foreign tribe Ahmed’s eaily history is ivell known. He w r as 
a prisonei with the Ghiljeis when Candahai w r as taken by Nadu 
Shah That conqueioi leceived him with favour, assigned him 
an honourable maintenance, and sent him to reside m Mazun- 
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He had, theiefore, alieady, the command of his 
own tribe, which he hastened to confirm ; and, 
extending his influence over the neighbounng 
tubes and countries, befoie the end of the year he 
was foimally declaied king at Candahar. From 
some supeistitious motive he changed the name of 
his tube fiom Abdali to Dui am, by which it has 
been since known.** He modelled his court on 
that of Nadu Shah, and assumed all the pieten- 
sions of that monaich, but exeicised them with the 
modeiation that was lequired by his circumstances. 
He was absolute m the plains and cities, as well as 
in Balkh, Smd, Cashmn, and other conquered pio- 
vmces ; he left the Afghan tubes to their internal 
government, letainmg only power enough to secuie 
their contingents of ti oops or money, and to pi eserve 
tranquillity. Belochistan, Slstan, and some other 
places lemained undei then native chiefs, and owed 
allegiance and militaiy seivice. The dissensions of 
Peisia prevented Ins being disturbed on that side, 
and enabled him to take possession of most of 


ddran ( N&dirndmeh , vol. v of Jones, p 27t ) His object pro- 
bably was to keep him at a distance fiom his tribe as long as 
the countiy was unsettled, for it appears, fiom a contcmporaiy 
writer, who accompanied the Peisian camp, that “Nadir Shah 
always kept a watchful eye ovei him , but the officers of all 
tanks tieated him, in pnvate, with gieat respect” ( Memons 
of Abdoolkereem, p 17 6 ) 

° By an unaccountable confusion the least mfoimed Indians 
often call the Duranis, Ghiljeis, m the noith they are also 
called Khoi asams , but Durum is the usual as well as the col- 
lect appellation 
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Khorc\Scin , bill lie saw the difficulties of fuithei 
piogiess in that dnection, and contented himself 
with piotecting Shah R6kh, the son of Nadii 
Shah, in Meshhed, while Ins own immediate de- 
pendencies were confined to the east of that cit} r . 
It was to India that he looked for conquest, as 
well as foi pecumaiy icsouiccs and employment 
foi his anny ; and Ins fiist opeiations in that king- 
dom took piecedence, m point of time, of the set- 
tlement of several of the othci countiies just men- 
tioned. 

His cojonation, indeed, was scaicely ovei, when 
he began Ins march foi the east, and soon bi ought 
all the countiy up to the Indus undei bis authority. 
The ciicumstances of the Panjab invited Ins fuithei 
advance. The viceioy was m revolt, and had no 
aid fiom Delhi, so that he offcied but a feeble 
opposition *, and Ahmed, aftei taking possession of 
Lahor and othei towns on the load, pursued his 
maich to the Satlaj. When he leached that liver, 
he found the foids occupied by the Mogul aimy, 
which had been sent fiom Delhi to oppose him, 
under Pnnce Ahmed, the hen appaient, and the 
vizu, Kami u din Khan. Though his foice did 
not exceed 12,000 men *, he saw that his best 

He marched with this numbei fiom Candalnu , and al- 
though it was piobably increased befoie he ciossed the Indus, 
it would necessanly be again 1 educed by the gari isons in the 
Panjab The “ Seir Mutakherm ’ says he had “ not more than 
67,000 hoise,” which would be a gieatei aimy than that of 
Nadu Shah but the life of Hafiz Rehmet, translated by Mi 
Elliott, gives the moie leasonable numbei of 15,000 men 
(page 25 ) 
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chance lay m a vigorous use of it j he ciossed the 
nvei where there was no fold, left the Indians m 
his lear, and took Sirhind, where their baggage 
and stores had been deposited. Among other 
advantages of this success, he got possession of 
some guns, with which he was befoie entirely unpio- 
vided. His boldness intimidated the enemy, who 
halted when tlie} T approached him, and intrenched 
their camp. A small body of horse could do little 
in such cii cumstances 5 and although the Mogul 
vizii was killed by a cannon ball, while at prayers 
in Ins tent, yet his army continued to lepel the 
Duianls till the tenth day, when, after a geneial 
and desperate attack on the inti enchments, dunng 
which a party of them made its way into the midst 
of the camp, the assailants weie totally i epulsed 
and defeated, and compelled to march off home- 
wards during the ensuing night. 

The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to 
the Panjab , but as he was immediately afterwards 
lecalled to Delhi by the illness of his father, Ahmed 
Shah tuined back before he had reached the Indus, 
and did not quit the Panjab until the new viceroy 
had engaged to pay a peimanent tribute. 

Mohammed Shah expired within a month after 
the battle of Siihind, and was succeeded by his 
son, who boie the same name as his Durani neigh- 
bour. 
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CHAP. IV. 

TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

Ahmed Shah . 

The leturn of the Afghan monaich to the Panjab, 
combined with his well-known power and activity, 
kept the new soveieign in a state of continued 
anxiety, and obliged him to sacrifice a poi tion of 
his independence for the sake of such allies as 
might secuie him fiom foieign conquest. He 
theiefoie offered the appointment of vizir to Asof 
Jali ; and on his declining it (which was soon fol- 
lowed by his death), he invited Nasn Jang (who 
succeeded Asof m the Deckan) to move to his 
assistance with all the troops lie, could assemble. 
But it was not long before he learned that the 
Durani king was occupied m the western part of 
his dominions , m consequence of which intelligence 
he was enabled to dispense with the aid he had 
solicited, and was left to make his internal airange- 
ments m the way best suited to his own views. He 
appointed Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to 
be vizir ; and as that nobleman letamed his vice- 
loyalty of Oud, the fiist efforts of the impel ml go- 
vernment weie dnectedto the suppiession of the 
Rohillas, who had again become formidable in the 
noi them pait of that piovmce. 
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Safdei Jang’s piospect was favourable, for All chap 
Mohammed was dead ; and he engaged Caiam 
Khan Bangash, the Afghan jagudai of Faiokh- ^subdue 
abad, to conduct the war against his countrymen : 
but Caiam Khan, though at hist successful, lost Safder 


Jang, the 


his life in battle ; and Safdei Jang, disappointed in vizir 
his main object, tinned Ins misfoitune to account, December , 
by dispossessing the widow of his ally of the greater aj 151 ’ 
part of hei tenitoiy. His ungeneious conduct 
bi ought lnm no advantage : the people of Caiam 
Khan’s countiy rose upon Ins agent, and called in 
the llohillas ; against whom the vizii was obliged 
to maich in peison. He was accompanied by a 
veiy numeious anny; but so ill disciplined, that 
they sacked their own town of Baia (so famous as 
being peopled by descendants of the Prophet), and 
massacied many of the inhabitants who lesisted 
the outiage. It is not suipiising that such an The vizir 
aimy was louted by a veiy infeiior foice. The ^nst S 
vizir himself was wounded; the llohillas proceeded person, ’and 
to cany theii aims into Ins countiy, and, though 
beaten off fiom Lucknow and Belgiam, they pene- a n ii6i 
tiated to Allahabad, and set the powei of the vizii 
and the empeior alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embanassments inci easing, He calls m 
while Ins own power of lesistmg them was ex- 
hausted, and had lecouise to the humiliating ex- 
pedient of calling in the Marattas. He applied 
to Malliai Rao Iiolcai, and Jeiapa Smdia (whom 
the peshwa bad lecently sent back into Malwa), 
and induced them, by the piomise of a laige sub- 
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sidy, to join him with the greatei pait of their 
foices. By the same means he obtained a lenewal 
of the sei vices of Suiaj Mai, laja of the Jats, who 
had been his confcdeiate on the foimer expedi- 
tion. With these auxihanes, he defeated the Ro- 
hillas in a pitched battle, oven an their countiy, 
and diove them into the lowei blanches of Hema- 
laya, which foim theii boundary on the noith-east. 
To satisfy the claims of theMaiattas, he authoiised 
them to lev} 7 then subsidy from the conqueied 
temtoiy, and their lavages i educed it to a state 
fiom which it did not lecover foi yeais. 

By the activity of these plundeieis the Rohillas 
weie i educed to such difficulties foi subsistence, 
that they submitted to Safdei Jang, and weie con- 
tent with the assignment of a few villages foi the 
maintenance of then chiefs. 

The little advantage which the Mogul govern- 
ment gained by this success was moie than com- 
pensated by the defeat of the govemoi of Ajmii, 
who had intei feied in a civil wai between two 
claimants to the piincipality of Jodpur. 

While the weakness of the Mogul government 
was thus daily moie displayed, intelligence arrived 
that Ahmed Shah Duiani had again invaded the 
Panjab , and it was soon followed up by accounts 
of his having obtained complete possession, and by 
an ambassador demanding a foimal cession of the 
province. The visit of Nadu Shah was still suffi- 

* The “Life of Hafiz Rehmet” gives an account moi e favour- 
able to the success of the Rohillas 
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ciently lemembeied to pioduce a ready compli- 
ance with the demand; and when the vizn ai rived 
at Delhi with his Maiatta allies, he found the ai- 
langement concluded. Theie is no leason to doubt 
that he would himself have agieed to it if he had 
been on the spot, or that he would have disiegaided 
it aftei it was made, if he had thought that he 
could gain by infungmg it; but he had other 
giounds of dissatisfaction with the couit, and he 
made this cession, which he lepiesented as degrad- 
ing, the pietext of his complaints. Duung his 
absence in Rohilcand, his influence at couit had 
been supplanted by a eunuch named Jawid, who 
was favouied both by the empeior and his mother. 
Safdei Jang, finding that his piesence did not le- 
stoie lus authonty, took a couise which had become 
familiar at Delhi : he invited Jawid to an enteitain- 
ment, and had him murdered dm mg the banquet. 
The emperor was natuially exaspeiated at this 
outiage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to 
avenge him on the vizir. Ghazi u din, the eldest 
son of Asof Jah, had remained at Delhi dui mg the 
fiist pait of the contest between his younger bio- 
theis, but, seeing an opening afterwaids, he entered 
into a connection with the peshwa, and set off for 
the Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Smdia. 
He died soon after his ainval at Amangabad ; and 
lus son, a meie youth, whom he had left at Delhi, 
was piomoted, by the vizu’s favour, to the title of 
Ghazi u din, and the high office of commander-m- 
chief. It was this young man that now guided 

u u 3 
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the opeiations designed against Ins benefactoi. He 
was a specimen of such of the Mogul couitieis as 
wei e not quite sunk in sloth. Restless and am- 
bitious, as skilful in dissembling his passions as 
incapable of conti oiling them, he looked on pei- 
fidy and murdei as the natuial means of attaining 
his ends, and was as leckless of consequences as 
legal dless of punciple. 

The lesult of Ins measuies was a civil wai ; not 
detei mined, as usual, by a battle in the field, but 
earned on foi six months in daily combats in the 
stieets of Delhi. The factious hostility of the pai- 
ties was embitteied by leligious fmy : tlie vizir was 
a SMa, and the test-woid of his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the wai-ciies of the combatants on 
each side. At length, the vizir, finding Ins posi- 
tion becoming weakei, and alaimed at the appioach 
of the Maiattas undei Malhai Rao, whom Ghazi 
u din had called m as an auxihaiy, consented to 
make peace, retaining possession of the piovmces 
of Oud and Allahabad. Ghazi u din, thus leheved, 
and anxious to employ his Maiatta fi tends, while 
he levenged himself on a paitisan of the vizii, 
matched out against Suiaj Mai, the laja of the Jats, 
in the siege of whose stiong foits, especially Dig and 
Bhaitpur, he found ample occupation foi his army. 
Rut the empeior was by this tune moie disgusted 
with Ins anogant and oveibeaiing tempei than he 
had evei been with Safder Jang ; and moved out 
with what tioops he could assemble, on pietence 
of hunting, but leally to piofit by the difficulties in 
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which Ghazi u din was entangled. So little judg- chap. 
ment was shown in his ill-concerted opeiations that 1 v 
no step had been taken to secuie the co-operation 
of Safdei Jang ; and it did not require the acute- 
ness and activity of Ghazi u din to turn the whole 
scheme against his enemy. Without discontinuing Is defeated 
the siege on which he was employed, he sent his posed 6 ’ 
Maiatta confed eiate against Ahmed ; but when he 


heaid that the empeior was taken pnsoner m the 
battle which followed, he repaned in peison to the 
camp, deposed the captive king, and put out his 
eyes, as well as those of the queen, his mother. 
He then fixed on one of the piinces of the blood 


foi successor to the throne, and proclaimed him a d 1754, 
by the title of Alamgir II. * S’ ne?, 

Shaban 


A'lamgii II. 

Safder Jang died soon aftei this 1 evolution, and 
Ghazi u din took the office of vizir to himself, 
leaving Shuja u doula, the son of Safder Jang, in 
possession of his fathei’s provinces, of which he 
was unable to dispossess him. A longei peiiod of 
tianquillity now elapsed than might have been 
expected fiom the lestless ambition of the new 
vizii ; but his internal government was still as 
aibitiary as evei. At length he piovoked a 
numeious body of tioops to mutiny, and made 
himself personally so odious, that he was seized by 

The above account is from the cc Sen Mutakherin,” and 
Grant Duff's “ History of the Maiattas ” 
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the insui gents and diagged tlnough the stieets 
without his slippers or his turban. Though threat- 
ened with instant death, lie continued to levile 
his captois, and to say that they should pay foi 
then insolence with then heads. At length he was 
lescued b } 7 the mteiposition of the officeis; when 
he instantly oideied a massacie of the whole bod)’, 
giving up then tents, horses, and pioperty to 
plundei, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of 
the corps. 

A'lamgir, on pietence of saving the life of 
Ghazi u din, had offered, while the distuibance 
was at its height, to pay to the mutmeeis a con- 
sideiable sum of aneais, if they would delivei their 
prisonei into Ins hands ; but the pioposal seived 
only to awaken the suspicions of the vizir, who 
took additional measuies to guaid against the 
possible mtiigues of Ins nominal soveieign. 

When inteirupted by tins adventure, Ghazi u 
din was on his maich towaids Lahoi, and he now 
continued Ins piogiess. Mir Manu, the Mogul 
governor of the Panjab, whom Ahmed Shah had 
continued in his office aftei the cession, had died. 
His son had been appointed. Ins successor by the 
Duram monaich, but was an infant under the 
tutelage of Ins mother. This state of things pie- 
sented an mesistible temptation to the young vizii : 
he immediately enteied into a most amicable cor- 
lespondence with the widow 7 , claiming the hand 
of her daughtei, to whom he had leally'been 
affianced, and advancing toivaids Lahoi as if to 
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celebiate the mairiage: when he had completely 
lulled all suspicion, he suipused the town and 
made the governess piisoner in her bed. While 
they weie conveying hei to the camp she bioke 
into invectives against the tieacbery of her son-in- 
law, and piophesied the min of India, and the 
slaughtei of its inhabitants, as the ceitam con- 
sequence of the vengeance of Ahmed Shah. Her 
piediction was but too early accomplished; for 
Ahmed no soonei lieaid of the outiage offered to 
him than he flew to levenge it; and, speedily 
effecting his maich fiom Candahai, passed thiough 
the Panjab without opposition, and soon piesented 
himself -within twenty miles of Delhi. Ghazi u 
din, having conti ived to pacify the widow of Mir 
Manu and to procui e hei intei cession, lepaiied at 
once to the Duiani camp, and leceived paidon as 
fai as his own peison. Ahmed Shah, however, 
insisted on pecumai}^ compensation, and maiched 
on to Delhi to enforce his demand. Nearly all 
the honors of Nadu Shah’s invasion weieiepeated 
on his amval; foi though not himself cruel like 
that monaich, he had much less command over 
his tioops , and the city again became a scene of 
lapine, violence, and muidei. 

Noi weie these suffenngs confined to the capital , 
Ahmed Shah sent a detachment of his aimy, with 
Ghazi u din, to levy a contnbution from Shuja u 
doula, and maiched, himself, with a similar intention 
against the Jats. He took a foit called Balamghar 
?ftei an obstinate lesistance, and put the gamson 
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to the swoid ; but the action which leaves the 
deepest stain on Ins chaiactei, oi lather on that of 
Ins nation, was the massacie at Haiti a. This city 
(one of the most holy among the Hindus) was 
siupiised by a light detachment duiing the height 
of a lehgious festival, and the unoffending votaiies 
wei e slaughtei ed with all the mdiffeience that might 
be expected fiom a baibaious people, accustomed 
to serve under Nadu, and equally filled with con- 
tempt foi Indians and hatied foi ldolatiy. Mean- 
while Ahmed himself was advancing towards Agia, 
to which city, as well as to one of the Jat foits, he 
laid siege. But by tins time the summer was fai 
advanced, and a mentality bioke out among the 
Duranis, who aie incapable of beanng heat: he 
was theiefoie obliged to be content with the money 
he had levied, and to duect his couise towaids his 
own dominions. Befoie hewenthe manieda piincess 
of the house of Delhi, and conti acted anothei to 
Ins son, afterwards Tennui Shall ; and having been 
entieated by the empeioi not to leave him at the 
meicy of the vizii, he appointed Najib u doula, 
a Rohilla chief of abilities and of excellent cha- 
iactei, to be commandei-m-cbief at Delhi, in the 
hope that his own influence, even when at a dis- 
tance, would lendei that nobleman a countei poise 
to Ghazi u din. * 

* The above account is chiefly fiom the 11 Seir Mutab- 
le 110 it. agiees, in most lespects, with the Afghan accounts, 
but the lattei state that Ahmed Shah did not leave Delhi, and 
that the whole expedition to Agia, as well as that to Mattia, 
was commanded by Sudai Jehan Khan 
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But no soonei had he quitted India, than Ghazi 
u din once moie set him at defiance. He was at 
Faiokhabad when the Afghan king departed, and 
he immediately gave the appointment of com- 
mandei-in- chief to Ahmed Khan Bangash, the 
chief of that place, in supei session of Najib u 
doula. But as he was not sufficiently stiong to 
effect anothei revolution by himself, he called in 
the aid of the Marattas, who weie now m gi eater 
power than ever. 

Although Balaji made peace with Salabat Jang 
(as has been stated) in the beginning of a. d. 1752, 
it was no obstacle to his entenng into fiesh in- 
ti igues with Ghazi u din the elder , the brothei 
and competitoi of Salabat. On the anival of that 
pi nice fiom Delhi, Balaji joined him at Auiang- 
abad with all his foices; and so numeious was the 
combined aimy, that even the aid of Bussy might 
have been insufficient to have saved Salabat Jang, 
if the danger had not been aveited by the sudden 
death of Ghazi u din. After tins Balaji became 
involved m affans to the southward, and tiansac- 
tions with the Fiench and English, which will be 
best 1 elated with the history of those nations. But 
as his government got settled at home, he ventuied 
to lelease Damaji Geikwai, and to avail himself of 
Ins assistance in settling the piovince of Guzei at 
He made seveie teims, involving payments and 
leseivations which led to many disputes m the 
end: but at fiist all went piospeiously. Damaji 
set out in company with the peshwa’s brothei. 
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Ragoba (a. d. 1755), and they soon i educed the 
whole piovmce to complete subjection and obe- 
dience. Ragoba next levied conti ibutions on the 
Rajput states, and letuined tlnough Malwa to the 
Deckan. In the end of a. d. 1756 he was again 
sent into Malwa ; and it was to him that the pie- 
sent application was made by young Ghazi u din. 
Supported by this ally, the vizir advanced on Delhi, 
occupied the city, and laid siege to the foi tided 
palace, which held out more than a month. 

It was, neveitheless, evident that Najib u doula 
could no longer withstand his enemies ; and the 
empeioi had already taken the precaution of send- 
ing his son, after waids Shah A'lam, to a place of 
safety ; the escape of Najib himself was the prin- 
cipal difficulty lemaimng, and it was accomplished 
by means of a bribe to Malhai Rao Hoi car. The 
emperor then opened his gates and received Ghazi 
u din as his vizir. Najib u doula retired to Ins 
own countiy, which was about Seharanpui to the 
noith of Delhi, and divided fiom Rohilcand by the 
Ganges. 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba lemamed 
encamped neai that city, until he was called away 
to an impoitant and easy conquest. When Ahmed 
Shall witlidiew fiom India m the pieceding year 
(a. d. 1757), he left Ins son Teinrur m cbaige of 
the Panjab, under the guidance of Sirdai Jehan 
Khan. Then most dangerous opponent was Adina 
Beg, a man of a tuibulent and aitful chaiactei, 
who had been deput}^ to Mir Manu, and whose 
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intngues had mainly contributed to the various 
distuibances and 1 evolutions m the Panjab. He 
had fled fiom the province when it was occupied 
by Ahmed Shah, and nowieturned foi the purpose 
of continuing his factious designs. He first em- 
ployed his influence with the Siks, who had le- 
coveied their stiength during the past disoideis ; 
but not finding their power sufficient for his pur- 
pose, he applied to Ragoba, and pointed out the 
ease with which he might gam a uch prize for his 
countiymen. Ragoba maiched accoidmgly, took 
possession of Lalioi in May, 1758, and occupied 
the whole of the Panjab, the Duianis letiring 
acioss the Indus without attempting a battle. The 
government was confened on Adina Reg; and on 
his death, which happened soon after, a native 
Maiatta was appointed Ins successor. Before this 
change, Ragoba had set off for the Declcan, leaving 
the Panjab in tempoiaiy security, and the Maiatta 
affairs piospeious m othei paits of Hmdostan. A 
foice had maiched fiom Delhi under Dataji Smdia, 
foi the puipose of pursuing Najib u doula into his 
letieat , and Najib, unable to resist, left his country 
to he plundeied, and took post at Sakertal, a de- 
fensible foid of the Ganges He maintained him- 
self with difficulty m this position thiough the whole 
of the lainy season : and during this period theie 
was tune to mature a combination, to which all the 
neighbouring piinces weie called by a common 
and uigent danger. 

The Maiattas weie alieady masteis of the Pan- 
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jab: they had conceited with Ghazi u din a plan 
for taking possession of Oud ; and they talked 
without the least reserve of their intended con- 
quest of the whole of Hindostan. The appre- 
hensions excited by this state of things induced 
Shuja u doula to forget his old enmities, and to 
enter into a league with Najib u doula and his 
foimei opponents the Rohillas, the most considei- 
able of whom was Hafiz Relimet Khan. As soon 
as Datta Smdia was appnsed of this confedeiacy 
he detached Govmd Rao Bondela* to invade Ro- 
lnlcand. So effectually was the ordei pei formed 
that 1300 villages weie destioyed m little moie 
than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to 
retreat for safety into the mountains. They were 
relieved fiom this distiess by Shuja u doula. He 
marched from Lucknow immediately on the in- 
vasion, suipnsed the Maiattas, and diove them 
with heavy loss acioss the Ganges. Datta Smdia’s 
force was weakened by the losses of his detach- 
ment ; but he had a stionger motive foi desmng 
peace, in the lepoited appioach of Ahmed Shah 
from Cabul : terms weie theiefoie pioposed to 
Shuja u doula and the confedeiates, and a peace 
was concluded, which was of no long contmuance.t 

The Afghan king was occupied in the noith- 
westem pail of his dominions, when his son was 

"* A Maratta Bramin, so called fiom his employment m 
“ Bunddlcand, and ancestor of the late chief of Sagai and 
Calpx 

t Sen Mutakheim, and Giant Duff 
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expelled fiom the Panjab (a. d. 1758) j and, when 
about to march to recover that countiy, he was 
anested by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the ruler of 
the Beloches, who made an attempt to establish 
his entire independence. The operations neces- 
saiy to place the affaiis of that country on a satis- 
factoiy footing delayed Ahmed Shah for a con- 
sideiable time \ aftei which he moved by the 
southern road of Shikaipur to the Indus ; and, 

^ mai clung up that liver to Peshawer, he ciossed it 
m the month of September, and advanced into the 
Panjab. The Maiattas offered no opposition, and 
he avoided the swollen liveis and exhausted country 
by keeping near the noithern hills, until he ciossed 
the Jamna opposite Sehai anpur. Drning the shah’s 
advance, Ghazi u din , mindful of A 'la mgir’s con- 
nection with that monaich and with Najib u doula, 
took alann at the thoughts of his intrigues and his 
vengeance. He therefoie at once gave orders for 
his assassination, and raised another member of the 
loyal family to the thione. This punce’s title was 
nevei acknowledged : Shah Adam, the heir ap- 
paient, was absent on a scheme for getting a foot- 
ing m Bengal ; and the confedeiate piinces cained 
on theii opeiations without any ostensible head."'' 

At this time the Maiattas, though not supported 
by their allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their 
own in the field ; but they were in two bodies at 
some distance fiom each other ; and the hatied of 

4 g eu Mutakheiln Ahmed Shah’s pioceedmgs me fiom 
Afghan accounts 
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the country people, who wcie exasperated by their 
depiedations, kept them m ignoiance of the move- 
ments of the enemy. Ahmed Shah came sud- 
denly on the body undei Dattaji Sindia, and so 
effectually sui pi ised it that the chief and two tliiids 
of the foice weie cut to pieces befoie they could 
escape. The other division under Malliai Rao 
Holcai was still at a distance, and commenced its 
flight towaids the countiy south of the Chambal: 
it was diawn fiom the diiect line by the temptation 
of plundeiing a convoy, and was ovei taken and 
almost destioyed by a Duiam detachment which 
had made a piodigious maich foi the puipose. ' 
Long befoie these leveises, Ragoba had ai lived in 
the Deckan. The gloiy of his conquests did not 
leconcile the Maiatta couit to the financial lesults 
which they pioduced : instead of an ample haivest 
of plundei, as used to be customaiy, he had bi ought 
home near a million steilmg of debt. This unpio- 
ductive campaign appealed to moie disadvantage 
when contiasted with that in which the peshwa’s 
cousin, Sedasheo Rao Bhao (best known in India 
as “the Bhao”), was engaged: he had lemamed 
as home minister and commandei-in-chief m the 
Deckan, had just obtained possession of Ahmed- 
nagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, aftei- 
waids concluded at U'dgir, by which tenitoiial 
and pecumaiy cessions of gieat extent were ob- 
tained fiom Salabat Jang, and such a buiden im- 


* Sen Mutakhenn Giant Duff. 
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posed on the Mogul government in the Deckan as 
it never was able to lecovei. This contiast led to 
jealousy on the pait of Itagoba, who, to Sedasheo’s 
lemonsti Alices on the piofusion of his expendituie, 
leplied that the Bhao had better undertake the 
next expedition himself, when he would find the 
diffeience between that and seiving m the Deckan. 
Sedasheo took him at his woid, and an exchange 
of duties was foithwith agreed on. 

The Mai alia powei was at this time at its zenith. 
Then fiontier extended on the noith to the Indus 
and Hemalaya, and on the south neaily to the ex- 
tiemity of the peninsula: all the temtoiy within 
those limits that was not theii own paid tnbute. 
The whole of this gieat powei was wielded by one 
hand : a settlement had been made with Taia Bai, 
by which the peison of the ia}a was consigned to 
his nominal ministei, and all pretensions of eveiy 
descuption were concentiated in the pesliwa/' 

The establishments of the Maiatta government 
had mci eased with its powei. Its foice was no 
longei composed of piedatoiy bands alone 5 it 
included an aimy of well-paid and well-mounted 
cavalry in the dnect service of the state, and 10,000 
disciplined mfantiy, who, though a veiy impei- 
fect copy of that commanded by Euiopeans, weie 
far supeiioi to any mfantiy pi eviously known in 
India. 

The Maiattas had now also a tiam of aitilleiy 
* Chiefly Giant Duff 
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suipassmg that of tlie Moguls, which they hacl so 
Jong legal dcd with awe and envy. They even 
endeavoui ed to assume the pomp which was chaiac- 
tenstic of then livals. Rich di esses, spacious tents, 
and splendid capai isons became common among 
them, and then couits and letinues weie foimed 
on the Mogul model. 

This show of gieatness did not seem misplaced 
in the peshwa and his mmisteis, who weie Con can 
Biamins, a comely lace, piepaied by the mildness 
and giavity of then manneis to take up dignity 
without any appeaiance of incongmity ; but it sat 
vei} 7 ill on the little active Maiattas, whose stuidy 
fig uies and vulgai manneis gave a ludicious effect 
to then attempts at a stately demeanoui. 

Whatevei the nation possessed eithei of power 
or magnificence was bi ought foith to give weight 
to Sedasheo Bhao. The news of the misfoi tunes 
of Smdia and Iiolcai weie only a fiesh stimulus to 
exeition •, and it seemed to be lesolved, by one 
great and decisive effoit, to put the finishing stioke 
to the conquest of Hindostan. - 

The pnnce thus elevated was natuially haughty 
and oveibeanng, pioud of the new gieatness of his 
family, and puffed up by lecent success into an 
ovei weening confidence m his own abilities both as 
a statesman and a soldiei. He was accompanied 
by Wiswas Rao, the peshwa’s youthful son and 
hen appaient, and by all the gieat Biamm and 


* Sen Mutakheiin. Giant Duff. 
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Maratta chiefs without exception. Many Rajput chap 
detachments weie sent to join him as he advanced, Iv 
and Suiaj Mai is said to have lemfbiced him with 
a body of 30,000 Jats. 

This expei lenced old chief, who had long been 
accustomed to act with the Maiattas, took occasion 
to advise the Bhao to leave Ins infantry and guns, 
and all his heavy baggage, 111 the Jat temtoiy, 
where it would be protected by stiong forts, to 
advance with his hoise alone, to haiass his enemies 
m the Maiatta mannei, and piotract the war until 
the Duianis, who had all eady been many months 
111 India, should be constiamed by the climate to 
withdraw to their native mountains. This piudent 
counsel, though seconded by the Maiatta chiefs, 
was at once rejected by then commander, who 
looked down on a victoiy obtained by such means, 
and who also attached an undue lmpoitance to 
his legular mfantiy and guns. This v r as not the 
only occasion on which he slighted Suiaj Mai, whom 
he treated as a petty zemmdai, incapable of judg- 
ing of politics on a laige scale. He also offended 
his Maratta chiefs by Ins Biamin pnde, as well as 
hisimpeiious mannei of exeicismg Ins command, 
and the absence of the freedom and famihanty to 
which they were accustomed m theii leadeis. In He takes 
this manner he advanced to Delhi, which was held D 
hy a small gamson of Duianis and then paitisans, 

Grhazi u din having taken lefuge m the Jat coun- 
t>y. The gieat extent of the city walls enabled a 
paity of Maiattas to climb up a neglected bastion, 

x x 2 
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and the citadel yielded to the aitilleiy after at- 
tempting a shoit defence. The Bhao made an 
injudicious as well as ungeneious use of this con- 
quest. He defaced the palaces, tombs, and shnnes, 
for the sake of the lich ornaments which had been 
spaied by the Pei sums and Afghans. He toie 
down the silvei ceiling of the hall of audience, 
which was coined into seventeen lacs of 1 upees % 
and seized on the tin one (no longer so piecious as 
of old), and on all othei loyal ornaments. He even 
pioposed to pioclaim Wiswas. Ilao empeior of 
India, and was only pi evaded on to postpone the 
measuie until he should have duven the Duianis 
acioss the Indus. All these pioceedings alarmed 
and disgusted Suiaj Mai, who was unwilling to go 
to extiennties with lus own neai neighbouis. He 
soon aftei enteied on a seciet consultation with 
Shuja u doula, and withdiew to his own temtoiy 
without openly 1 enouncing his alliance with the 
Maiattas. The Bhao affected to ti eat this defec- 
tion as a mattei beneath Ins notice. 

Dunng this time the shah was cantoned foi the 
lams at Anupshehi, on the fiontiei of Oud, wlnthei 
he had been diawn by an important negotiation. 
He was sme of coidial assistance fiom Najib and 
the Rolnllas, but the co-opeiation of Shuja u doula 
was by no means equally ceitain. Though that 
luler could not declare against the Mahometans, 

* 170, 000? Casi Rai’s Nauative (Asiatic Reseaiches, vol in 
p 97 ) Giant DufF makes the 170,000? include all the plate 
in the palace 
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his interests counselled neutrality, and he had a chap 
heieditaiy disinclination to joining Ahmed Shah, 
to whom hisfathei, Safder Jang, had been openly 
opposed. It was to influence him that the shah 
advanced to Anupshehr ; and this movement, with 
the peisuasion of Najib u doula, who paid him a who joins 
visit for the pui pose, succeeded 111 proctuing his hom^tan 
accession to the Mussulman cause. confede * 

racy 

He neveitheless kept up a constant communi- j ul ® 17G0 ’ 
cation with the Maiattas, which might seive to A H 11 is, 

. ZxlHaj 

secuie an accommodation, if expedient, and was in 
the mean time a useful channel for oveitures be- 
tween that people and the shah." 

After this anangement was concluded, Ahmed Ahmed 
was still pi evented moving by the violence of the marches 
peuodical lains ; but befoie that season was well seSeo 
ovei, he bioke up Ins cantonment, and marched Bhd0 
towaids Delhi. His movement was acceleiated by 
healing that the Bhao had set out with a picked force 
to attack Cunjpuia, on the Jamna, sixty miles above 
Delhi, where theie was a Duiani gamson, under 
an officer of distinction. On leaching that uvei, 
near the capital, he found it still swollen and 
iapid: he proceeded up the banks m search of a 
foid, until he got near Cunjpura, wheie he had 
the mortification to heai that the place had been 
taken, and the whole gamson put to the sword. 

Eniaged at this disgrace inflicted almost before his Hisboia 
eyes, the shah passed the livei, between folding the jamna 

* Cast Rai, the authoi of the Nauative, was one of the 
agents in this intercom se 
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and swimming , and though he lost many men in 
this bold undei taking, it made so gieat an unpies- 
sion on the enemy, that they hastened to lemove 
out of his leach, and soon letned to Pcinipat, wheie 
they tine w up woiks lound their camp, encom- 
passed by a bioad and deep ditch, and piotected 
by then numeious aitilleiy. The Bhao’s foice 
consisted of 55,000 cavaliy m legulai pay, with at 
least 15,000 picdatoiy Maratta hoise, and 15,000 
mfcintiy, of whom 9000 weie disciplined Sepoys, 
undei Tbiahnn Khan Gaidi, a Mussulman dcseiter 
fiom the Fiench seivice. He had 200 guns, with 
numeious wall pieces, and a gieat supply of lockets, 
which is a favomite weapon with the Maiattas. 
These troops, with their numeious followeis, made 
the numbeis within his lines amount to 800,000 
men/ 

Ahmed Shah had about 40,000 Afghans and 
Peisians, 13,000 Indian hoise, and a foice of In- 
dian infantiy estimated at 3S,000, of which the 
pait consisting of Rolnlla Afghans would be veiy 
efficient, but the gieat majonty the usual labble of 
Indian foot soldieis.f He had, also, about thii ty 


* Giant Duff agiees with Casi Rai m making the paid hoise 
and infantiy 70,000, as above, and estimates the predatory 
hoise and followers at 200,000 Casi Rai states the nhole 
numbei at 500,000 (Asiatic Reseaiches, v ol in p 123) 
t The accounts of the Duiams themselves make the number 
of the at my that ciossed the Indus 63,000, but, from a com- 
panson with Nadu Shah’s force, and that of Shah Zeman, in 
latei times, as well as fiom the mconectness of Asiatic mustei- 
rolls, I conceive the amount to be much e\aggeiated Theie 
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pieces of cannon of different calibres, chiefly be- 
longing to the Indian allies, and a number of wall 
pieces. 

The mfeiiority of the shah’s force making an 
attack on the enemy’s camp impossible, he was 
obliged to encamp also, and to thiow up lines 
round his aimy. The occuirence of a geneial 
action being thus suspended, the Bhao’s prospects 
were by no means unfavoui able. He had ordei ed 
Gdvind Rao Bondela to collect what troops he 
could on the lower course of the Jamna, and that 
chief now appeal ed with 10,000 or IS, 000 hoise 
in the lear of the Dui am camp. He kept at a 
safe distance fiom the aimy, but spiead over the 
countiy m the Maratta manner, so as to intercept 
all supplies. It is piobable that the Rhao em- 
ployed his own light cavaliy m the same manner j 
foi befoie much time had elapsed, the Mussulman 
camp began to suffer severely fiom the scarcity of 
piovisions. 

But although the Duranis weie not accustomed 
to the desultoiy waifare used by the Maiattas, 
they made up foi theii deficiency by the bold and 


must also have been a gieat induction fiom gaii isons m the 
Punjab and othei places, casualties in action, and deaths fiom 
the climate duung the hot season and lams , so that I think 
40,000 a sufficient allowance for the Afghans. The Indian 
numbeis are fiom Cast Rai Shuja u Doula had only 2000 horse 
unci the same numbei of foot Casi Rai’s statement, that the 
Duranis had foity guns of then own, is quite conti ary to then 
own account and to all pi obabdity 
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iapid movements of then detachments , and on this 
occasion, a body of then Iioise under Attai Khan, 
the giand vizii’s nephew, made a maich of up. 
waids of sixty miles, suipused Govind Rao’s camp 
about daybicalc, and completely dcstioyed hispaity, 
Govmd Rcio himself falling in the action. When 
the Duianis had got the command of the open 
countiy, the Bhcio soon felt the difficulty of his 
situation, inclosed m a foi tilled camp with such a 
multitude as he commanded. 

The Maiattas aie excellent foiageis. Eveiy 
morning at day-bieak, long lines of men on small 
hoisesand ponies aie seen issuing fiom then camps 
m all dnections, who letuin befoie night loaded 
with foddei foi the cattle, with fiiewood torn down 
fiom houses, and giam dug up fiom the pits, wheie 
it had been concealed by the ullagcis, detach- 
ments go to a distance foi some days, and collect 
piopoitionately laigei supplies of the same kind; 
and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen, aie 
alsobiought in fiom lemote countues by banjauas, 
a soit of camp giain dealeis, who paitake of the 
chaiactei of the soldieiy moie than of the meican- 
tile body. All these lesouices weie now cut off, 
and aftei the Maiattas had entnely eaten up and 
consumed the town of Pump at, which was withm 
then lines, they began to feel the seveiest piessuie 
of want. 

While things weie tending to this conclusion, 
neithei paity was inactive m its effoits to hasten 
the ciisis. Continual sknmishes went on between 
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the aimies: the Marattas made thiee vigoious 
attacks on the Dui am lines ; convoys were always 
attempting to make then way into the camp ; and 
though one charged with tieasuie from Delhi fell 
into the hands of the Afghans, otheis weie secietly 
forwarded by Suiaj Mai and the Rajput chiefs ; 
and as the Bhao boie his difficulties with dignity 
and resolution, their extent and daily increase were 
unknown to his enemies. In these ciicumstances, 
the Indian allies lost all patience, and weaned 
Ahmed Shah with their importunities that he would 
put an end to their fatigues by a decisive action : 
but his constant answer was, “ This is a matter of 
wai with which you aie not acquainted. In other 
affinis do as you please ; but leave this to me.” 
He had a small led tent pitched m front of his in- 
trench men t, to which he lepaned eveiy morning m 
timefoi piayeis at day-bieak, and wheie he generally 
letuined to dme m the evening. He was on hoise- 
back for the whole day, visiting his posts, and le- 
connoitiing the enemy; and nevei 1 ode less than 
fifty or sixty miles a day. At night he placed a 
picket of 5,000 hoise as near as he could to the 
enemy, while other paities went the lounds of the 
whole encampment. “He used to say to the Hin- 
dostam chiefs, c Do you sleep , I will take cai e 
thatnohaim befalls you;’ and to say the tiuth, 
his oideis weie obeyed like destiny, no man danng 
to hesitate 01 delay one moment m executing 
them.” * 
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Duiing this time, the Bhao’s embanassments 
became daily moi e argent ; and he made fi equent 
applications to Shuja li doula thiough Casi Rai 
(the authoi of olii Nanative) to mediate a peace 
between him and the Mussulmans. When his pro- 
posals weie made known to the shah, he leplied 
that he was only an auxihaiy, and had no views 
of Ins own , that he claimed the entire control of 
the war, but left the Hmdostani chiefs to cairy on 
their negotiations as they pleased. The majonty 
of those chiefs weie well disposed to an accommoda- 
tion, which would have been paiticulaily acceptable 
to Shuja u doula ; but Najib always steadily op- 
posed the oveitures, and succeeded in impiessing 
oil the lest the luin to which they would be ex- 
posed if the shall left India while the Maiatta 
powei was still entiie. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have 
been the state of the Maiatta host, cooped up amidst 
the stench of a blockaded camp, among dead and 
dying animals, sunounded by famished followeis, 
and thieatened with the ternble consummation of 
the evils which they aheady suffeied. Among their 
last effoits, they sent out a foiaging paity, with innu- 
merable camp followeis, to endeavoui to bung in 
someiehef, but the helpless ciowd was discoveied 
by the enemy, and slaughteied in piodigious lium- 
beis. On this the chiefs and soldieis sunounded 
the Bhao’s tent m a body , they said that they had 
entnely exhausted the last remains of then piovi- 
sions, and that it was better to inn any lisk m the 
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field than to perish in miseiy. The Bhao agieed 
to their wish : they all partook of bitel leaf, and 
swoie to fight to the last; and oideis weie given 
to make the attack on the next morning before 
daybi eak. 

In this extiemity the Bhao wiote to Casi Rai a 
shoit note with his own hand: “ The cup is now 
full to the bum, and cannot hold another diop. If 
any thing can be done, do it, 01 else answer me 
plainly at once; heieaftei tlieie will be no time for 
vi i ting or speaking.” 

Casi Rai was communicating this note to Shuja 
u Doula about tlnee in the morning, when his 
spies came to lepoit that the Maiattas weie getting 
undei aims. Shuja immediately lepaned to the 
shah’s tent, and desned he might be awakened 
without delay. The shall soon made Ins appeai- 
ance, leady diessed ; and, mounting ahorse which 
always stood saddled by his dooi, he lode towaids 
the enemy, 01 denng his own tioops out as he ad- 
vanced. 

One of Ins fiist steps was to send foi Casi Rai, 
and intei rogate him about the souice of the in- 
telligence he had communicated. This he did as 
he was moving forwaid, until, about a mile from 
the camp, he met some Dui am hoi semen loaded 
with plundei, who lepoited that the Maiattas had 
deseited then camp and fled. On heaung this, 

Ahmed turned to Casi Rai and asked him what 

• __ 
he said to that ? but while he was yet speaking, 

the Maiattas announced then piesence by a gene- 
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ral discharge of then artillery along the whole of 
then line. “ On this the shah, who was sitting 
upon his hoise smoking a Peisian kallian, gave it 
to Ins seivant, and with great calmness said to the 
nabob (Shuja), 4 Youi servant’s news is veiy true 
I see.’” He then sent ordeis to hasten the ad- 
vance of his own army. When objects became 
discernible, the colouis of the Maiattas were seen 
advancing slowly and regularly, with then aitilleiy 
in fiont. The shah diew up his army opposite, 
and, himself, took post at his little led tent, which 
was now m the real of the line. 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of then 
guns; and as those of the Maiattas appioached, 
the shot went over the heads of their adversaries. 
The actual engagement was begun by Tbiahim 
Khan Gaidi, who lode up to the Bhao, lespect- 
fully saluted him, and said, “ You have often been 
offended with me for insisting on legular pay 
to my men ; you shall now see that we have not 
earned it m vain.” He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease 
filing and chaige bayonets. Their attack fell on 
the Rohillas, whose undisciplined valour only in- 
ci eased their loss, and who were bioken aftei a 
piodigious slaughter. Theii defeat laid open the 
light of the giand vizu , who commanded the centi e 
of the Dui am line, and who was now chaiged by 
the Bhao and Wiswas Rao with the flower of the 
Maiatta aimy. In this chaige, Attai Khan, the 
vizh’s nephew, was killed by his side, and his 
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Diuanis weie foiced to give giound , but lie him- 
self dismounted, and, with the few that weie near 
him, detei mined to die at Ins post. Shuja u doula 
was next to the grand vizii’s division, but could 
not see what was passing foi the dust : finding the 
sound of men and hoises m that quaitei suddenly 
diminish, he sent Casi Rai to mqune the cause. 
He found the giand vizir on foot m full armour, in 
an agony of lage and despaii, lepioaclnng his men 
foi quitting him, and endeavounng to bung them 
back to then lanks. “ Ride to Shuja u doula,” 
said he, “and tell lnm that if he does not suppoit 
me immediately, I must pensh.” But Shuja, though 
he kept Ins giound, did not venture to take pait m 
the action. 

Meanwhile these tiansactions had not escaped 
Ahmed Shah ; and the leseive which he had 
ordeied up amved at the critical moment to pie- 
vent the destruction of the giand vizir. The battle 
now became stationaiy, but the advantage still in- 
clined to the Maiattas ; until Ahmed, aftei 1 allying 
the fugitives and ordenng all who lefused toietum 
to be cut down, gave oideis for an advance of his 
own line, and at the same time duected a division 
on his left to wheel up and take the enemy m 
flank. This man oeuvie was decisive; foi, though 
the closest combat was lagmg m the centie, where 
the Bhao and W lswas were engaged on horseback, 
and where they fought on both sides with speai s, 
swoids, battle-axes, and even daggers, yet, “ all at 
once, as if by enchantment, the whole Maratta 
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Maiatta conquests weie lecoveied at a subsequent 
penod, but it was by independent chiefs, with the 
aid of Euiopean officeis and disciplined Sepoys. 
The confedeiacy of the Mahometan pnnces dis- 
solved on the cessation of then common danger. 
Ahmed Shah letuined home without attempting' 
to profit by his victoiy, and never aftenvaids 
took any shaie in the affans of India 

The actois in the last tiansactions having now 
all left the stage, the histoiy of the Mogul empne 
heie closes of itself. Its temtoiy is bioken into 
separate states ; the capital is deseited ; the claim- 
ant to the name of empeioi is an exile and a de- 
pendent; while a new lace of conqueiois has 
alieady commenced its caieer, which may again 
unite the empiie undei bettei auspices than be- 
foie. 
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